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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

Annual General Meeting 


The Aiiiiiial General Meetin;^ was held at the Society’s rooms 
at o p.m. on Fiidai. lltli February, 

PiiEsnNT: Dr. E. 0. AVinstedt. (Vice-President tor Singa- 
pore) in the chair, and some '^0 members. 

1. The minutes of the Animal General Meeting of February 
26th 1920 were read and confirmed. 

2. The Auuiial Eeport and Statement of Accounts were taken 
as read and duly ado[ited. on the motion cTf Dr. M'iiistedt seconded 
by Mr. Eobinsoii. 

3. Dr. Wiiistedt propo-ed and Mr. Biirkill seconded that 
Eule 5 .should be amended by the addition of the words : — 

" Societies and institutions are also eligible for or- 
dinary membership.'’ 

This was (arricil unanimously. 

-1. Arising out <if a letter from Mr. Goiilay a discussion took 
place regardinu' tlie election of Vice-Presidents. The meeting 
favoured the following amendment to Eule S : — 

Substitute for lines 3 and d the following ; — 

I ici'-Pn’.'-i/Jf'itti not exceeding six. ordiiiarih two 
cadi from (i) the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated 
Malai' States, and (iii) the Utife<lerated or other l^rotected 
State.s, although this allocation shall in no way be binding 
on the electors.” 

As no notice had been giieii of this iiroposed amendment it 
w.is agreed that this meeting had no power to \ote on it. It was 
tlieretore deciiled to bring it forward at another General Meeting. 

•i. A letter was read from Dr. Ilaiiitsch thanking the Society 
for the honour thev liad (onferred upon him in electing him an 
Honorary Member. 

It was agreed to add his photo to the Societi’s gallerv of 
portraits of past di-tiiigiiished Officers of the Society. " 
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6. Oil the motion of the Hon. Mr. Hayes Marriott, .seconded 
hy Dr. Winstedt. the followiiycf Honorary Members were elected : — 

H. H. the Snltiui of Perak, k.c.m.g. 

Dr. Ph. Van Ponkel. Professor of Malay. I^iden. 

Dr. lienwai’d Biand.-itetter. Lna-rn. 

Prof. Dr. Snouck-Hurgronje, Leiden. 

L The election of Uilicers and Member- of the Council for 
the current rear resulted as follows ; — 


Presideitf - - - - The Hon. Sir .7. W. Miirri-oii, 

Vice-P resident for Sin'jaijorr Dr. P. 0. Winstedt. 
Tice-Presidf ni for Priunxi - The Hon. Mr. (1. A. Hall. 
Vice-PreMdrut for fhr F.M Mr. ('. Boden Kloss. 


Hon. Secrctari/ - 
lion. Trea^iirrr - 
Hon. Librarian - 


Members of (‘onm-H - 


- Major .7. C. Moulton, o.B.K. 

- Mr. C. Bazell. 

- Mr. J. .Tohn-ton. 

I The Hon. Dr. Lim Boon Keng. u.B.i:. 
Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Mr. d. E. Nathan. 

( The Lev. A. -J. Aniery. 


8. Mr. ('oHenette ^ngge-ted the holding of monthly meetings 
at which papers might lie read. After -ome di.srii.ssion it wa.s 
decided to recommend the sugge-tion for the consideration of the 
incoming Council. 

9. On the motion of Dr. Winstedt. .seconded by the Hon. Mr. 
Nutt, a hearty \ote of thanks to Mr. See Tioiig W ah for kindly 
auditing the Societv'- accounts was pas.sed. 

to. On the motion of the Rev. A. .J. Amery. seronded by 
Mr. Burkill. a vote of thanks to the retiring Council was passed. 


n. A \ote of thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Major 
Moulton and seconded by Mr. Bazell, terminated the proceedings. 


Annual Dinner. 

By kind [lermi-sion of the Committee of the Singapoie Club, 
a dinner wa.s held by the Society at that Club on Friday. February 
11th 19-11 at 8 p.m. 

Dr. Winstedt, \'ii-e- President for Singapore, presided over a 
company of do. The following Member-^ attended the dinner: — 
Messrs. Adelberg. Amery. Bazell, Finlayson. Gallagher. Hall. 
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Hamilton, Hughes. Johnston, Lovrther Kemp, Boclen Kloss. Lew- 
ton-Brain. Macalister, Miller, Moulton. Xathan. Xiitt, Eobinson, 
Santrv’, ScharfE and Collenette. 

The following attended as guests of various Members : — Messrs, 
Day, Figart, Ham, Penman. Quance. Smith. M'olskel and Dr. Holt. 

After the usual loyal toast. Dr. Winstedt proposed the health 
of the F.M.S. Members of the Society. He mentioned that this 
was probably the first dinner ever held by the Society and he 
hoped it would become an annual function. 

He commented on the successful career of the Society and 
drew attention to the wide tirculation of the Society’s Journal and 
in particular to the fact that it is evidently appreciated by various 
learned institutions in Europe and elsewhere. He instanced the 
Professor of Malay at Leiden, who had written to him epuite re- 
cently in appreciation of our Journal. Dr. Winsteilt remarked on 
the general rise in cost of printing and said that the only way to 
combat that was to obtain more members for tlie Society. He re- 
gretted the absence of Sir William Murison their President, now 
on a holiday, ami said he was confiilent that if the dinner became 
an annual and assured >uccess, H. E. tlie Governor, their Patron, 
who took a keen interest in Malay matters, would consent to attend. 

Mr. C. Boden Kloss replied in suitable terms on behalf of the 
P’.iM.S. Members and ]iroposed the health of the Straits Members, 
coupled with tlie name of the Hon. Mr. Xntt. 

Mr. Xntt. in replyin.g to this toast, expressed a hope that the 
day would come when the " Slrai{,<- Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society’' would be known as the "Malayan Branch of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Societv. Our niember.'liip list and our field of work covered 
a wider area than the Straits Settlements. He alluded to his owm 
failure to form a “Malayan -\s.-.of iation but congratulated the 
SocieO’ on being in fact, if not actually in title, a Malayan Scienti- 
fic So( iety. Ht' ])ropo-ed the health of the guest-, to which Dr. 
Holt replied. I'Oiigratulatiu.e-, the Soc-iety on its pa.st achievements 
and future prospects. He only regretted that duty took him to 
India, which would thus prevent him from taking closer interest in 
the Society in future. 

ill'. Bazell proposed the health of the Hon. Sccretarv, who, 
he said, wa.s maiiilv re- 'onsible for <fettin,g u]> the dinner. The 
lion. Secretary acknowledged the compliment and taitlullv mo\cd 
an adjournment to the billiard and card rooms, wheie a pleasant 
evening was brought to a i lo-e shortly before midnight. 

Mcmliers agreed that the partienlarly apt speeches of the 
three }irincipal -jicaker- i oiitributed in no small measure to the 
success of tlie evening. 
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of the 

STRAITS BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

for 1920. 


The membership of the Society at the close of the year stood 
at 329, compnsinu 10 Honorary Members, 4 
Membership Corre,-,poiifling ilemlier' ami 31.5 Ordinary Mem- 
bers. 

During the year under review 5-5 new members (4 Correspond- 
ing Members and 51 Ordinary Members) were elected by the 
Council. This total compares very favourably 'nith an average, 
over the last five years, of 22 new member^ per annum. The report 
for 1909 recorded a totirl of 46 new members for that year as the 
largest number elected in any one year in the history of the Society 
up to that date. In 1910 this number was easily surpassed, no 
less than 73 new mcmbei's being added in that year. Since then 
the annual infusion of new blood has been less pronounced. The 
total of 55 for 192o. however, indicates a healthy revival in the 
activity of the Society. 

The namc< of the new memliei's elected during the v'ear are: — 

( ORKKSPONmXO MKMl!En>. 

Dr. X. Aniiandale. Dr. E. D. Merrill. 

Dr. F. F. Laidlaw. ilr. .1 .T>. Moquette. 


•jKuix.rnY IMkiiisers. 


itr. Zainal Abidin bin Ahmad. 
Mr. F. 51. Adam<. 

Dr. T. Barbour. 

Mr. Eai Sahi!) S. X. Rardhan. 
5Ir. C. L. Collenettc. 

51 r. 5\'. S. Cotterill. 

5Ir. A. IT. Dickinson. 

Dr. 11. R. Dodils. 

T)r. At . J. Gealc. 

5Ir. W. A. Gordon-ITall. 

5Ir. G. F. Hill. 

Mr. ('. B. Ilolman-11 unt. 

5rr. James Johnston. 

Dr. A. F. G. Kerr. 

Air, F. 51. King. 


5Ir. F. II. Kortriii'ht. 

Gapt. H. H. S. Law. 

51 r. \V. II. Lee-AVarner. 

51 r. J. Ijendrick. 

Ila.ia 5[alimud bin Kaja Ali. 

51 r. G. T. 51. 5IacRrvaii. 

Dr. J, 51cCabe. 

5Iis'. Agnes 51clver. 

5Ir. A'ivkin 5Iackie 
Air. \V. 5rarsh. 

Air. J. AA'. K. Alillar. 

Air. II. F. 5Ionk. 

51 r. A. G. Alorkill. 

5Ir. G. A. de Ch. de Aloubray. 
Sir AA'illiam Alurison. 
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Mr. A. W. jSTeubronner. 

Mr. C. A. Xeubronner. 

Mr. F. de la Mare Norris, b.sc. 
Hou’ble Mr. M. Nutt, o.b.e. 
Mr. Megat Osman. 

Mr. E. A. O’Sullivan. 

Mr. C. J. Perkins. 

Mr. A. D. Peskett. 

Mr. E. Y. Peters. 

Mr. M. Sathasivam. 

Dr. J. W. Scbarfl. 


Mrs. J. W. Scharff. 

Dr. George Waugh Scott. 

Mr. Sob Yiew Jin. 

Mr. F. G. Stevens. 

Mr. H. W. Thomson. 

Mr. H. Weisberg. 

Mr. A. J. Weller. 

H. E. Mr. R. J. Wilkinson, c.m.g. 
Mr. G. C. Woolley, 
t'apt. J. C. hTewdall. 


Dr. R, Hanitsch vas elected an Honorary Member in recogni- 
tion of hi« many services to the Society. 

The C ouncil regret* to report the death of 5 members during 
the year: Sir Evelyn Ellis, the eminent Singapore lawyer, who 
joined the Societ.v in 1909; W. H. Mac-kray. F. M. S. Civil Service, 
a member since i908, who in joint authorship with C. W. C. Parr, 
eontritjuted a valuable paper to the Society’s .Tournal, entitled the 
History -of Rembau ” (Journ. No. 56. pp. 1-15T) : H. Lupton, 
S. S.. civil Service. Dr. J. M. Handy and R. W. Munro, who had 
all been members for the last ten years. 

In addition to the above the Society lost 29 members by re- 
signation during the year. Of these. 19 names were removed under 
Rule 6. This somewhat large numl>er is due to tlie fact that this 
Rule ha* not been enforced during the last few vears. so that our 
membership roll remained fictitiously large. Some monrbers, who 
had not jiaid their sul)s<-ription* for as many as seven years were re- 
tained on the list, while others have left thi^ country and cannot 
now be traced. It i> believed that the pre.sent total of 329 mem- 
bers now represents accurately the active membership of the Society. 


II. E. Sir Laurence fiuillemard. k.c.b. graciously consented 
to lit'come I’atron of the Society in succession to Sir 
Patron .Vrtluir Young who left the country in 1919. 


Dining the lear IMr. C. PxmIcii Klo-s was co-opted to fill the 
po't of A'ice- President F.M.S. in place of The Hon’ble 
Council Mr. AY. G. Yla.Nwell who proceeded on leave. Ylessrs. 

Ylakepeai-e and H. C, Rohin.-ion resigned from the 
Council on jiroceeding to Eurojie on leave. Mr. A. S. Haynes was 
co-of>ted to till the phn e of one of them. 

Two .Imniial*. No-. SI and is2. were issued during the year 
(March and Seirteinber). Together they amounted to 
Journal 22() -[lages. ag,iin>t 16<H in 1!)19 and 192 in 1918. These 
rlgurc* do not compare favourably with those for the 
fir>t -to vear* of the Society when the average nuinlrer of pages 
puhlisheil each year amounted to 306. 

Tile varietv of .-.uhjei-t.- dealt with wa.s well maintained. There 
were fourteen pajiers on Malayan folk-lore, literature and local 
histony four on philology, three Ixitandcal paper.s and two on 
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zoological subjects. A short article by Dr. Gimlette on a curious 
Kelantau charm and 'another by Mr. Hamilton entitled “ The 
Boria ” extended the range of interesting material published. 

The fact, however, remains that t!ie burden of authorship 
falls on too few. The papers published during the year came 
from twelve authors. In 1918, ten, and in 1919 seven, members 
contributed papers. Our membership list shows that about 83 per 
cent reside in Malaya and are therefore to a large extent in touch 
with or in reach of all sorts of subjects which are well worth study 
and writing up. But only about 3 or 4 per cent of our members 
contribute papers during the year. 

The Council is aware that some members criticize recent num- 
bers of the Journal on account of the somewhat large proportion 
of technical papers which fill its pages. The publication of such 
papers naturally forms an important part of the Society’s work 
and is in itself a valuable contribution to S<-ience. Earlier Journals, 
however, contained a large numlrer of n.on-technical papers on 
travel, local customs, natural history, etc,, which conld not fail to 
interest all members. They make remarkably good reading now. 
On the other hand some of our more technical papers are admitted- 
ly indigestible and not likely to l>e read by, say. one per cent of 
our membership, if that. The remedy lies with Members. Our 
field of work is wide. It embraces the Malay Peninsida and neigh- 
bouring Malayan eouiitries. Many interesting tales of travel there- 
in, of their history, their peoples, geographical, zoological, botanical, 
geological peculiarities, remain to be told. 

The success of tlie Society d 0 i)eiKls on three factors : large 
membership roll, plenty of funds, and. thirdly, active assistance 
of members in providing material for the Journal. In the first 
two the position of the Society is satisfactory, in the third the 
Council feels that there is room for improvement. Papers already 
received for 1921 indicate that the supply has by no means run 
dry. But iit is hoped that more sources of supply may yet be 
tapped. 

The Treasurer’s statement of accounts for the year 1920 shows 
balances carried forward to the total of sf8,309.27 
Finances against $1,142.89 at the end of the year 1919. Of 
this amount, $2. .500 ha.s been invested in Victory Loan, 
$2,200 'remains invested in S. S. AVar Loan, while the Fixed De- 
posit at the Mercantile Bank has been reduced from $2,500 to 
$2,000. 

The total of $1,670 for subscriptions received during the year 
shows a satisfactory increase over an average total of $1,127 for 
the previous five years. This was in part due to the payment of 
$435 arrears of subscriptions for 1915-1919. Five members com- 
pounded for life membership. Receipts from sale of Journals and 
iVlaps, amounting to $765, showed a slight increase over the average 
of $716 for the previous five years. 
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The two Journals pages') puhlislieJ dui-ing the year cost 

A long paper bv Dr. E. D. Jlerrill on the Flora of Borneo, 
which has been in the pres-; for the la-t two years, shoukl be finislied 
early in It will amount to some bOO pages; the cost will 

absorb a large projiGrtion of onr balance. Owing to the still further 
rise i?i co-t of paper ain! printing, the prite of further Journals i” 
19t;i will be aliout I'KI per cent more than the cost of the last pre-war 
Journal. So long. howe\er. as the membership list remains above 
oUii subscribing members, the t'oiincil hope-; that it will be possible 
to maintain aji output of 300 pages of Journal per annum, at any 
rate fur a short time. Avithout hating to follow the lead of so many 
other scientific societies and recommend an increase in subscriptions. 

The Society's Exchange List was revised during the year, 
several scientific In';titutions and Societies being added 
Library to the list, while others were removed. 

The Council felt that the Society’s Library tvas not fulfilling 
as useful a function as it Jiiight, owing to the fact that so many 
niemhers reside away from Singapore. The Cotmeil therefore 
considered that it ■would be in c-onsonance with the original aims of 
the Society and avouIcI meet the Avishes of present members if steps 
AA'ei-e takeii to make portions of the Library more easily available to 
those who would appreciate this action. With this end in view 
the C'ouiuil has offered certain botanical journals (e.g. Missouri 
Garden Bulletin, University of California Becords. etc.) on inde- 
finite loan to the Director of the Botanic Gardens. Singapore; 
certain geological journals (e.g. Canadian Geological Survey, Geo- 
logical SurAcy of India, c-tc. ) to the F. M. S. Geological Depart- 
ment : certain Museum jounials (e.g. those published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Xcaa- York iMinenin. Iiiclian Museum, Colombo 
Mnseiiin. etc.) to the Director. Baffles iMusenni. Singapore. These 
otfers hate been gratefully accepted. 

It is hoped to publish an np-to-clate catalogue of the Society’s 
Library at an early date. All publications on mdefinite loan AA’ill 
be included, so that members of the Society may borrow them, if 
they Avish, on application made througli the Society’s Librarian. 


5th January^ 1921. 


J. C. MoCLTOJt, 

Hon. Secretary. 
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List of riembers for 1921 

(As on 1st January, 1921.) 


*Lirr M, 

Ynir at A7f 
ISIHI.lOlS, 

lS!>4.10iiri. 

ISOo.litSo, 

A Fouiiiler 

1002. 

IST^. 

Isii(i.l0l2. 

101G. 

ls8o. 

1020. 

1020. 

1020. 

1020 . 

1903. 

1018. 

1920. 


‘inhere. ^ f 'Diiiribiitui^ to thf Socirti/'s Journal. 


Honorary Members. 

cl ion. 

IBlaoden. 1’. 0.. Scluiol ot Oriental Studies. Fin.slniry 
Cireiis. l.oudon. (Hull. Seeretarv 189G). 

Follykk. W. I’., i.s.o. llaeford Hall. Reepham. 
.Vorfolk. Eiistlaud. (Cuiiucil 1901: Vice-Pre.sideut 
1nO;-10ihi. 1002. 1004-]>Hi.i). 

Hallow ay. Dr. D. .1., Briti>h Di.spensarv, Singa- 
pore. ( I'ii-e-I’resideut lOiifi-lOOl : President lOCiS- 
1013). 

iHAYiTstti. 1)R. P.. 99 Woodstock Road. Oxford. 
England. (Coutnil 1897. 1907-1909: Hon. Trea- 
surer 1898-190(). 19111-1911. 1914-1919: Hon. 

Seeretarv 1012-1913 ) . 

■fFIO'E. Rt. Rkv. Bishop 0. F.. Wvke Vicarage. Vor- 
maiidv near Ouildl'ord. Einrland. (Vice-President 
180()-l.s92: i'resideiit l.s7.s-l,S80. 1894-1907). 

Lawls, Rkv. W. G.. Port Moresby. A'ew Guinea. 

Phruam, \'i:x Ai!( iidlacox .T.. Chard. Somerset. 
England. 

1 Ridley. H. X. c.ti.i... ai.a.. f.r.s.. 7 Cumberland 
Road. Kew Gardens, Surrey. England. (Council 
1894-180.5: Hon. Secretary 1890-1893. 1897-1911). 

Sara'vak. H. H. The Ra.tah of, Kuching. Sarawak. 

Satow, Sin Erxest M.. Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon. England. 

Corresponding Members. 

f Axxaxdai.k. X.. D.sc.. f.a.s.b., Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta. 

ILaidlaw. F'. F.. at. a.. F.Z.S., Hyefield, Uffculme, 
DeMiji'liire. England. 

+ Mi;iiniLi,. E. D., rh.n.. Director. Bureau of Science, 
Manila. 

iMoprEiTi:, .1. Kebomsireli 30. Weltevreden. .Java. 

Ordinary Members. 

Af.hott. Dn. AY. L., 400, South loth Street Phila- 
delphia. IE S. A. 

.\BDtL-Jf.\.Tii) BIX- Ha.tt Zaixiddix, Education 
Office. Taiping. Perak. 

Aninix, Zaix'al. bix Atiatad, Malay College, Kuala 
Kangsar. 
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1916. Abbaham, H. C., Survey Dept., Kuala Lumpur. 
1901. *Adams. Sir Arthfr. k.b.e.^ Sports Club. London. 

(Yic-e- President. 1910: 1911-1919). 

1910. Adajis, H. a., Kuching. Sara^\'ak. 

1917. Adams, .T. W., m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p.. b.a., m.b., b.o.. 

Medical and Health Officer, Penang. 

1920. Adams, P. M., Ktiching, Sarawak. 

1917. Adams. Capt. E. H., Prai. Province IVellesley. 
19D9. Adams, T. S,. Batu Gajah, Perak. 

1919. ^Adp.ldprg. F.. Jenderata Kstate. Teluk Anson. 

191:1. ■ At.lp.x, Eev. Georgk Dextek. m.a.. Kuala Lumpur. 

1914. Allex, II. C. lY.. c/o Roustead & Co.. Singapore. 

1917. At.i.ex. P. T.. Chinese Protectorate. Singapore. 

1914. Amerv, Eev. A. J.. b.d., Victoria Bridge School, 

Singapore. 

1911. Apaistroxg, W. E., l.l.d., d.c.l.. Messrs. laigan and 

Eoss, Penang. 

1908. AuTin-R. J. S. W.. m.a.. Assi.stant Adviser. Kedah. 
1998. *Ayrk. C. F. (’.. High School. Malacca. (Hon. Trea- 
surer. 1910). 

]91o. Baddet-et. F. M., B.A.. Po>tnia5ter-Geiieral. Singapore. 

1919. *Baii.ky,, a. E.. Mountmillan. Knowles Hill. Xewton 

Abbott. 

191.1. Baix. Vohmax K.. B.A.. District Officer. Tampin. 

1912. Baki'.ii, Capt. A. ('.. M.r.. b.a.. Penang. 

1916. Banks. H. H.. Sanitarv Board. Seremhan. 

1899. *Baxks. j. E., c/o the American Bridge Co.. Cam- 

bridge. Pa., H. S. A. 

1920. Barbofr. Dr. T.. YInsenm of Comparative Zoology, 

Harvard University. Cambridge. Ylass.. U. S. A. 
1920. Bardiiam. Eai Sahib, s.x.. Medical School, Singa- 
pore. 

1910. Bartley. W.. m.b.f... b.a.. Income-Tax Office. Singa- 
pore. 

1914. Bazell, C.. Yade & Co., Singapore. (Hon. Libra- 

rian. 1916-20). 

1909. Beak. A. lY., c/o Messrs. Eobinson & Co.. Singapore. 

1913. Bell, A". G.. Kuala Lumpur. 

1910. ^Berkeley. H., Civil Service. Grik. Upper Perak. 

1912. Bicknell. .1. AY.. I’. S. Enbber Plantations, Inc., 

1790 Broadwav, Xew YYvk. U. S. A. 

188.1. Bivkxell. 1Y. a.. 98. A'ictnria Eoad. Exmouth. De- 

von, England. 

1884. IBe.vxd, E. X.. c.Ai.G.. C O Alessrs. II. S. King & Co., 
9 Pall Alall. Tamdon. S. W. I., England. (Council, 
1898-1900: Ahce-lTesiclent. 1907-1909). 

1910. Boflt, F. F.. Limhang, Sarawak. 

1919. ^Bot'RXE. E. J.. D. P. P. Office. Singapore. 

1918. Boyd. IV. E., Eanh. Pahang. 

1915. B(iyd-1Yalkki!..T.AY.. Athara Estate, Kuantan.Pahangc. 

1913. Braddell, E. St. .1.. Eraddell Bros.. Singapore. 
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1918. BitADXLY, G. P.. B.A., Auditor-General, K. Lumpur. 

lOll. BuocKAtAx, Sn; Edward L.. k.c.ai.g.. SS Gannon 

Street, Loudon, E.(‘.4. 

1909. IBrooks, G. J., Tx'bonfr Tandai. Po.st Ketaun. Beii- 
koeleii. Sumatra. 
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1950. Wkisbebcl H., District ( )rticer. -I clebii. X eyri Sembilan. 
1950. A’i KLLKR, A. J., M.A.. B.U.. Chief 1 n'.])ect<jr of English 
School.s, S. S., and F. M. S.. Taiping. Perak. 
191(1. Whitehead. C. B., Police Dtlice. Butterworth, Pro- 
vince Wellesley. 

1920. IWiLKixsox, H. E. Ml!. 11. .1.. ( Goverimieiit 

Hoa.se. Sierra, Ijeonc. 

1910. WiLLiAVi.s, S. G., Mumcijial ()tHcc<, .Singapore. 

1919. WiLsox, F. K., Segainat. .loliore. 

1910. *WiXKELii,vxx. H., iJalaica Street, Singapore. 

191)4. fWixsTEDT, B. 0., vi.A.. u. LiTT. (Vice-President, 

1914-191.1, 1920). Singapore. 

1918. WoLDE, B.. Somme fiiibliei’ Co.. Ltd., South Kedah. 

1910. . WoLFERSTAX, Hox. Ml!. 1.. E. P.. Resident 

Councillor. Malar ea. 

1902. Wolff. E. C. H.. b..\.. The Sm-retariat. Singapore. 
1908. *AVood. E. C.. c o ITenrv S. King & Co.. London. 

lOl-'S. Wood, W. L.. Hengam E'tate. Rengam. Johore. 

1920. Woolley. G. C.. Sandakan, British iSTorth Borneo. 

1911. Worsley-Taylor, F. E.. e o Messrs. Vade & Co., 

Singapore. 

191.'). *WoRTirix<;Tox. A. F.. Kuala Kubu. Selangor. 

1914. Wylev, a. J.. Lebong Taiidai. Beiikoeleii. Sumatra. 
191T. *Y.ytes. iJlA.Tou W. C.. West Kent Eegiment, c/o 
Messrs. Cox & Co.. 16 Charing Cross. London. 
1920. Yewd.m.l. C.M’t. ,T. C.. Sitiawan. Lower Perak. 
1916. YoLxty E. Sitart. Kajioewa.s Estate. Pontianak. 
West Borneo. 

1904. *A"olx(;. IT. 8.. Rosemount. Tain. Rosshire, Scotland. 


Members are partii-ularly reejuested to inform the Hon. Secre- 
tary of any changes in their description or address. 
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of the 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


I. Name and Objects. 

1. The name of the Society shall he ‘ The Straits Branch 
of the Euyal Asiatic SiKiety.’ 

3. The objects of the Societc .^liall he: — 

(a) The increase ami ditfusion of kiiowledye eoneerning 
British Mal<i\a and the neigh hou ring countries. 

('ll) the ])ulilicatioii of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) tlie formation of a library of hooks and ma[is, 

II. Membership. 

•3. ilemhcts shall ho of three kiiuB — Ordinary. Oorrc'ponding 
and Honorarv. 

4. Candidate.' fur ordinary nicinher'hip 'hall he proposed 
and seconiled liy niemher' and elected by a majoritv of tlie Conncil. 

•j. Ordinary hlendier' Oiall pay an annual snh'crijitiou of $5 
jiavahle ill advame on the first of January in each tear, iilem- 
hers shall he allowed to comjtonnd for life menihcrsliip by a pay- 
ment of ■ji.Vi. 

So( letie^ and Institutions are al'o eligible foi' ordinan' mcm- 
bi'r'lup. 

(j. On or about the Jittli of .Tunc in eaeli year the Honorary 
Trea.siiri'r 'ball prepare and 'ulnnit to the Conncil a list of tliose 
Mendier' whose 'ubscri[)t ioii' for the current vear remain unpaid. 
Su(']i Jlemher.' shall he deemed to be suspended from membership 
until tlieir suli'i riptioii' l)a\c lieeii jiaid. and in default of pavnieiit 
nithin tu'o yi'ar- slmll i,,. deemed to have re.-igned tlieir membership. 

Xo iMember shall reieive a eoity of the Journal or other publi- 
( ations ol the Sneictv until his subscription for the current Vear 
has been paid. 

i. Histinguislied persoius, and ]iersons who have rendered 
notable sertiee to the Soeietv. may on the rceonuneiidatimi of the 
t'ouneil he elected Honorary Members by a majoritv at a General 
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meeting. Correspoiidiii.t;' Members may, on the rcr-ommendation of 
two members of the ('onnoil. be elected liv a majority of the Coun- 
cil. in reeounition of service.s remlered to any scicntifir institution 
ill Kritisli Malava. or to Science geJterally iu British Malava. They 
shall pay no subsL-ription ; they shall enjoy the privileges of Members 
except a vote at meetings, eligibility for ottiee and free receipt of 
the Society's puhlic-ations. 

III. Officers. 

s. The Offiiers of the Society shall be; — 

A President. 

Three '\'ice-rrcsident,s. resident in Singajiore. Penang and 
tlie Federated Malav States respectively. 

-\n Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Librarian. 

-\n Honorary Secretary. Four Councillors. 

These Otiieers .shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hob! office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Tacancie.s in the almve offices occnrrin'Z during any year 
shall he filled bv a vote of the inajorin of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

Kb The Council of the Soeiety shall be eomf'osed of the 
Officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be: — 

(a) to administer the atfair-. jiroperty and trust- of the 

Society. 

(b) to elect Ordinary and Corresjionding Members and to 
recommend candidates for oleetion as Honorary hlenibers of the 
Society. 

(c) to obtain and «(>loct material for publication in the 

.Tounial and to supervi.se the printing and distribution of the 

Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expetise of the Society otherwise than in the .lournal. 

(e) to select and jnirchasc book.s and maps tor the Library. 

(f) to aecei't or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the e.xpira- 
tion of their term of ofiice a report of the proceedings and condition 
of the Society. 

(li) to make' and enforce bye-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the afl'airs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be juddished iu the Journal. 

11. The f’ouneil shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month and oi'tener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a qnornm of the Council. 
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V. General Meetings. 

12. One week’ll notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to hi- 
own. 

11. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in February in 
each year. Eleven Members shall form a quorum. 

I. 1. (i) At the Annual General Meeting the Council shall 
present a Beport for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such Beport and account shall be circulated to Members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also he chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of a 
written requisition sigiied bv five Ordinary Members desiring to 
submit anv specified re.^olution to such meeting. Seven Members 
shall form a quorum at anv such meeting. 

II. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meeting 
e.xcept by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. The .Journal 'hall be publi.shed at least twice in each 
year, and oFtener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first number in each year shall 
be jniblished the Beport oi the Council, the account of the financial 
jiosition of the Sodetv. a List of Memlrers. the Buies, and a List 
fif the publications rec-eiveil by the Socictv during the preceding 
year. 

I!). Lvei'y Memlier >hall be entitled to one copv of the 
.lournal. which shall be sent free by po.st. Cojiies mav be presented 
by the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, 
and the remaining' copio shall be sold at such prices as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five co|)ic.' of each jiatier published in the .Journal 
shall be placed at the di.sjiosal of the author. 


VII. Amendments to Rules. 

21. Aiiieiidments to these Buies must lie jiroposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall .submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If pa'Sed at such General Meeting 
thev shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
(ieneral Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 
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Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 22 Albemarle Street, London, W., where it has a 
large library of books, and MSS. relating to oriental subjects, and 
holds monthly meetings from Xovember to .June (inclusive) at 
which papers on such suhject!^ are read. 

2. By rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Xoii-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of this Society. This. Society accordingly invites Mem- 
l>ers of Branch Societies tenumrarily resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known to the Secretary so that notice of the meet- 
ings may be sent to them. 

3. Under rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to accept 
(ontribntions to its Journal from Memlters of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
arclueologv, history, lieliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the afore-mentioned Rule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writ- 
ing to the Secretary, stating tlieir names and addresses, and men- 
tioning the Branch Societv to wliich they !M.*long. Klection is by 
the Society upon the recoimneiulation of the Council. 

5. The suliscription for Non-llesidcnt ^Members of tlie Society 
is 30/- l>er annum. Thev recci\e tlie <|uartcrly journal post free. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Member- ot the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiadc Society, by a letter received in 1003. are 
accorded the privilege of admi-sion to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bcnigal. which arc held iwiially at the 
Society's house. 1 Park Street, Cahutta. 



Exchange List and Donations. 1920 


The following is a list of the Scientific Institutions and 
Societies on our Exchange List, together with the Publications 
received from them iluring the year 19'20. 

A h>t ot Donatmii' to tlie Soeiety''-' Library is aLo appended. 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

Canada. 

TokoM'o. Iluyal C.inadian Institute. Trungnctions- Xo. 27, 1019. 

United States of America. 

Balti.uore. .lohn Hopkins University. 

Bekkklky. LTiiver-ity of California. 

(i) Bulletin, Snl >er.. Xo. J, T o?. l-J. 

( ii ) PithUcnlions in Zuologii. Xus. -t-U T oh 21, 1919- 

20. 

C-tiiBKiuoK. Mu'Ciun of Comparative Zoology. Hartard. Bulletin 
Vol. <A, Xo--. 1-2, 1920. 

ChiC-vgo. Field iMuseiun of Xatural History. 

Xew York. American Museum of Xatural History. 

Xew York, Zoological Society of Xew York, Bulletin, Tol. 23, 
Pts. Jt-l, 1920. 

OiiERLix. M'ilson Oi'iiitliological Chili, Bulletin, 1919-1920. 

PiriLADt.Li'iijA. Academv of .Xatural Science.s. Proceedings, Vol. 

in, PL .1, mis': Vol. il. Pis. 1-2. 1910. 

PiTTSiit'Ro. Carnegie Mu.^euni. 

Y'astuxgtox. Smithsonian Institution. 

(i) .Inuiial Regorl of the I . S', Xational Museum 

for lOP.K 

(ii) ProceeJinijs of the S'. Xational Museum, 

Vot. -P,, 1919. 

Hawaiiax 1sLaM)>. lloNOLi i.r. Hernice Pauahii Bi.'hop Museum. 

(i) Memoirs. Vol. 0. Pts. 1-2, Vol. 7, Pt. 1. 

(ii) Monogruiihii- .'-^tudg of the Ilairaiian Species of 

the Trihe Lobelioideae , Fnniilij Canipanulaceae, 
hp P. Pork. 

ASIA. 

Ceylon. 

Colombo. Cevlun Ili-ani li of the Itoyal Asiatic Societv. 

Colombo. Colombo -Mm euni, Spolia Zeijlanica. Vol. 2, Pts. 41- 
42. 1020. 
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India. 

Bombay. Bombay Branch of the Eoval Asiatic Society, Journal, 
Vol. 20 , 'No. 2, 191S-19. 

Bombay. Bomtiay Xatural Histori' Society. 

Calcctta. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

(i ) Journal and Proceedings, VoL 10, Pis. 1-Jf, 1920. 

(ii) Memoirs, Tol. 7, Pt. J, 1920. 

Calcutta. Geological Suryey of India, 

fi) Perords, Yol. -71, Pt. 1, 1920. 

(ii) Memoirs. VoL Mi, Pa. 1, and Yol. Jf7, Pt. 1. 
1920. 

Calcutta. Indian Mn.^enm, Records, Yol. 17, Yol. 19, Pt. 1, Yol. 

20 . 

Goa. Goyenimeiit of Portugue-e Indies, 0 Oriente Portugues, 
Yols. 10 and 17, 1919-1920. 

IlYDEiiABAD. H. E. H. The Xizam’s Government, Archaeological 
Series No. d. Inscriptions at Palampef and Uparpalli. 

Jammu. .Archaeological Department Janimn and Cashmere States, 
.-Innual Progress Report. 1919. 

Lahore. Panjab Historical Society. 

PusA. Agricultural liesearch Institute. Memoirs of Department of 
.■igriculture in India 

(i) Entomological Series. Yol. d. Pts. -j-G. Yol. 7, 

1-2, 1920. 

(ii) Bacteriologi< al .Series. Yol. 1. PI. 9, 1920. 
Simla. Ardiaeological Sur\ey of India. 

(i) Memoirs. Nos. 2 and 4. 1920. 

(ii) Reports for .Vorflieni Frontier. Western and 

.''outhern Circles. 1919-1920. 

(iii) Neir Imperitil .sV/aV'.. Yol. 2. 1920. 

Burmah. 

AIaxd.vlay. .Arcliac<dogical Survey of Burmah. 

(i) Epigrnpliia Pirmanica. \ ol. 1. Pts, 1 and 2, 

1919-20. 

(ii) Reports, 1920. 

Baygoox'. Burmah Be-earch Society. 

Malaysia. 

Borneo (Sarawak). Sarawak iMuseitm. 

Java (Ba i vvia). Hatav laaM-ii (!eno(d'ebap \an Kunsteii in 
WetenM-ha]i])en. 

(i) Notuten van de .[Igemeene en- Directievergade- 
ringen Deel Pts. 1-2^. 1919. 

(li) Pidsdirift root- Indischr Taal, Land-cn Yolken- 
knnde. Dtel .79. PI. 4. 1920. 
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(iii) Uff/lster of Yerliatidelinyen an Tijdaclirift, 

1U09-HJW. 

(iv) Onheidl-undig Ver.dag, Erste Kwartaal, 1920. 
(y) Gidx voor den Bezoel-er van de Ethnographische 

YerzameUng : — Zaal .4 Sumatra, Java, en de 
Omliggende Eilanden. Zaal B, Bali en 
Lomhol'. 


(n) General lAierature. Penocndjoel- Djalan 

mr.). Bopiilar Wetenschappelijke Scrie — J\o. 
1 ' lets over oud-Batuviu " : Xo. 2 Beschrij- 
ving van den Temple Tiao-Kak-Sic . . . . 

■IxYx (ilATAVTA). 1 lepartmeiit Landboinv. Xijverlieiil eu Handel 
in Xederlaiid'eli Tndieii. 


•Tav \ ( Ba-j'a\ ia ) . Het AljjfeniPen Proefstation der A.Y.T’.O.S.. 
Xcdedeeliii.iien. 

(i) Algemeene Serie Xoe. J-O. 1010. 

(ii) Bnhhevserie Xo<. 10 - 1-3, 1010 , and Xo‘--. 2.'>-26. 

1020 . 


BriTnxzoiiG. Jarilm Hotaiu<iUe de Huitenzorg. 

(i) Bulletin 3rd >V/'. I’e/. 1 , fa.se. 1, 1913, fasc. 2, 

3 and Jf, 1010 . fasc. -j, 1020, Yol. 2. Liv. 1-4, 
1920. 

(ii) Trenhia. Yol. 7. Ft.-^. I, 2 and 3. lOiO. 

Mvi.w l’K.\iv>rLA (K[al\ [a'Ari'ri!). F. M. S, Museums. Jour- 
nul Yol. S. PU. 2-3. 191S. Yol 0 , Pis. 1 - 2 . Yol. 10. Pti. 
1-2. V.i’O. 

iiEu.A'i PiixiX'.rr.A (Ki ai.a LrAH>rr;). l)e])artment of Agricul- 
ture. F. -1/. X. .[i/ricnltnral Bnllelin. Yol 1, Pt. .5, Yol. 
3. Pts. 1 - 2 . 

SiXGAE'diii:. Raffle." ;Mii."eniii and Librarv. Peports 1914-191S. 
SlXoAl'iiuc. Botanic (birdeii". Ihillelin. \'ol 2, Xos. 6-11. 19.20. 


Siam. 

Baxgkok. Xatural IIi"torv Society of Siam, Journal. Yol 3, Pt. 

1. 191S. Pts. 2-!i, 1019, Pt. 1920, Yol. I 4 . Pi. 1, 1920. 

Baxi.kok. Siam Soci.-tv. Jonviud Vol 1 2. Pt. -1, I91S. ^'ol IS, 
Pl-^-. 1-2. lom. 


Indo-China. 

IIvxoi. 1 j Fcole FraiiraiM- de I’Kx'treme Orient, Bulletin. Tome 
10 . Pts. 1-1. 1019, Tome 20 . Pts. 1-2, 1920. 

Saigox. La Societe de- Ktude." Indo-C'hiiioises, Bulletin. Nos. 55 - 
60. 190.1-10. 
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Philippine Islands. 

Manila. Bureau of Scieiiue, 

( i) rinJipinne Jvunuil of Scitnict'. Yul. IG, Pts. 1-6, 

VoJ. n. rts. 1-2, 1920. 

(ii) Annual Reiiorlx. lltli and ISlli. 

(iii) Mineral Ile.xunrces of the Philippine Islands, 

1917-1010. 

China. 

SrLVNGTrAi. >Noi'tli China Branch of the Roval Asiatic Society, 
■Journal, \'ol. ■'» 0 , 19/9. and ^'ol. -71, 1020. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Asiatic Socictv of .la]>an. 

Australia. 

Adllaiol. lidval Societx of South Au.stralia. 

Sydney. Royal Societv of New South Wales. 

EUROPE. 

Finland. 

IIelsinoeou.s. Finska \’f•t(‘n.■^kall■' Sociotcteii. 

(i) llidrap nil kannedom . II. 14- Pi. 4 and G. 1912. 

I-x.xued 1010. 

( ii ) .-lefn .'^01 ietali.y ien tiara m Frunitae, Tome JfS, 

Pts. J-4, 1010. 

France. 

BIavki:. Societe (If (teocra|ihie Coiiiiiicrcialc ilii Havre, Halletin, 
Vol. -10, 1010. 

M.vrsei i.Li>. Societc do Ccocraiiliic et d'luude^ Coluiiiales. 

1’ahi^. Societe Asiati(|ue dc I’ari.';. .lonrnal sintiqne. 11 Serie. 

Tome l-i. Pts. 1-1. 191'.). 'Ponte Ilf. Pts. 1-1. 1910. 'Tonic 
15, Pts. 1-2, 10 21). 

Faui>. Societe de (leocrajiliue l.a < teotirn ph ir . Tome .12. Pts. -5-6, 
191 S-P). Tomes ■l-i-tJ,. lo Pt.s.'. 102i). 

I’Aiiis. Societe de rHi>toric dc'- Colonies Francai';c^. Annaaire, 
1910. 

Paui>. Iii.'titut Franc ai- d'Arc haeolocie ()rientale. 

I’Aiiis. Coniuiis'-ion Archaeoloiriciue de ITtido Chine. 

Paris. L’Eeole de.s Laiigucs Orieiitales. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

London. Royal Aut!iro]>olocical Iii-ctitute. .lontoial. \'ol. . 10 , .Jan.- 
June, 1020. 

London. Boial Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Journal, 1020. 
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(iii) Ilcijlster of Verliandelingen an Tijdschrift. 

1009-1 '>19. 

(iv) Onheidl'iiiidig Ver.<lag, Ernie Kwartaal, 1920. 

(v) Gid.n loor den Bezoeker van de Eilmogmphische 

Verzameiing : — ZaaJ Sumatra, -Java, en de 

0 mliggende Eilanden. Zaal B, Bali en 
LoniTiok. 

(\-i) General Literature, Penoendjoek Djalan 

101!/, Poindar Wetenscliapi/elijke Serie — 3o. 

1 " lets orer oud-Batariu " : So. 2 Benchrij- 

vinq van den Temple Tiao-Kak-Sic . . . . 

.J\Y\ (P>ATAA iA|. Dt-partment Lamlliouw, Xijverlieitl eii Handel 
in Xederland>eh Tndieii. 

■Java (Batavia). Hct Altremecn PrneHtation der A.^ .T’.O.S.. 
Xcdedeeliii”eii. 

(i) Ahiemei’ne Serie Jon. J-0, 1910. 

(ii) Eiihliernerie Xon. IG-l-l, 1919. and A'os. 2.')-26. 

10 21/. 

BrnTixzoiir,. Jardiii Hiitaniiiuc di- Biiitenzory:. 

i c* 

(i) Bulletin -Ird .'^er. Vol. 1, fane. 1, 191S, fasc. 2, 

■J and 4, 1919. fane. 0, 1920, Vol. 2. Liv. l-J, 
1920. 

(ii) Tz-enhia. Vol. /. PG-. 1, > and d, lOlo. 

i[Ai.iY L’km.snci.a (Kf ai.a lA vrerr;). F. M. S, Mn5.onm5. .Jotir- 
hul Vol. S. Pl>. 2-h lOl.S. Vol. 9, Pts. 1-2. Vol. 10. Pts. 
1-2, 10 20. 

i[Ai„\'i lX;xr\<ri,A (Kcai.a rACMm:). 1 »e])artnient of Agricul- 
ture. F. J/. A‘/ricnltnrn! Pullelin. Vol. 1, Pt. o, Vol. 
s. Pts. 1 - 2 . 

Sinoapoim:. Raffle.' 3Iii,'enni and Idlirarv. Reporl.s 191J/-101S. 

Stxo-Vj’dii];. Botanic (dirdeii.'. Piiilletin. \'</l. 2. Son. 6-11. 1020. 

Siam. 

Banokok. Xatural Hi.<torv Soeien of Siam, -fournal, Vol. d, Ft. 

1. lois. Pts. 2-1/., 1919, Pi. -7. 1920, Vol. 11/, Pt. 1, 1920. 

Baxi.kok. Siam Socimv. -Ii/ur/iid Vol. 12. Pt. ■!. lOlS, T’o/. IS, 
Pin. 1-2. 10J!i. 

Indo-China. 

Hanoi. I. Bcolo Fram ai-e ilp rKxtreme Orient, Bulletin. Tome 
10. Pin. 1-.-,. 1010, Tome 2i). Pts. 1-2. 1020. 

Saigo.x. La Soeiete de- Ktude.« ludo-C'hinoises, Bulletin. No.s. -5J- 
60. H/O.l-lU. 
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Philippine Islands. 

Maxu.a. Bureau of Scieiiee. 

(i) Pliilipi.iine Juiirmil of Science. T ui. IG, Pts. 1-6, 

Vol. 11. Pf.<. 1-2, 1920. 

(ii) Annual Pejioif.':. lltli and IStli. 

(iii) Mineivl pp.-<otirre.‘~ of the Philippine Islands, 

1911-1910. 

China. 

iSuANGirAi. Xortli China Braiicli of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
■Journal. Vol. -lo, loio. and 1 ol. -jl. 1920. 

Japan. 

Tokyo. Asiatie Society of .la])aii. 

Australia. 

Adelaidil Royal SocitTv of South Australia. 

Sydxky. Royal Societv of New South Wales. 

EUROPE. 

Finland. 

IIelsixofoi!'^. Fiti'ka \'eteiiska]i' Socioteieii. 

( 1 ) Jlidrap all kannedoni. II. Ih- I'l. k and G. 1912. 
I‘i.'<ited 1919 , 

(iil .-[(fn Socielnlis Sdentiarnni Fenni(Ue, Tome J^S, 
Pis. -.M, 1919. 

France. 

Havhi:. Societe de Ceoeraphie ( oiiiiiiereiale du ila\re, bulletin, 
Vol. So. 1910. 

Makskilles. Societe do (ieoora|ihie t‘t d'lctudc' ( 'oloiiiales. 

I’Aiiis. Societe -Vsiatiiiue de Pari', .lonrnnl .\siatiqnr. 11 Serie, 
Tome IS. Pis. 1-S. 1919. Tome l-T Pis. l-’>. 1919. Tonic 
15, Pts. 1-2, 19P). 

Pauis. Soi'iete lie (ieograjihie. La Heopra phie . Tome S2, Pt.s. 5-6, 
1918-19. Tonies S-l-SJ,. in Pis.. 19 2n. 
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A Naning Recital. 

BY 

J. L. HfilPHKETS. 
Malayan Civil Service. 


When stationed at Alor Gajali in 1908. I heard an 
old Malav, named Ungkai Lisnt, recite at a wedding-feast a 
pleasant speech of Menangkaban customary sayings. He after- 
wards repeated tlie recital for my benefit (it was printed, with a 
translation, in Xnniber 12 of this Journal), and some time later 
gave me the tattered manuscript of a longer and ' deeper ’ speech — 
the text now published. The restoration of the manuscript has 
been a diftieult task: Ungkai Lisut’s memory of the sayings proved, 
in fact, more accurate than his document; and the present version 
contains several passages that came l)ack to liis mind (after a 
special discipline of prayer and fasting) during a visit he paid me 
at Singapore in the year 

An explanation of all the references in the recital would fill a 
small volume, but a few words will make it intelligible. 

Xauing, now included in the Settlement of Malacca, was 
formerly one of the Xine States — the original Xegri Sembilan — 
founded by Sumatran iinmigrants, who crossed the Straits of 
Malacca in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and brought with 
them the Menangkaban Custom {Adaf Metianykahau) of exo- 
gamous tribes, descent of jyroperty through females, and mild 
criminal procedure of comj)romise and reparation. Xaning'came 
under Portuguese influence, and afterwards (by treaty made in 
1643) paid nominal tribute to the Dutch con(|uerors of Malacca; 
hut remained in effect an autonomous and semi-democratic State, 
with a constitution of Chief (the Dato’ Xaning), Heads of Tribes, 
and Elders of Clans. 

After the East India Companv had replaced the Dutch, at- 
tempts to levy a full tribute led to the Xaning War of 1831-1832; 
Dol Said, the Dato’ Xaning, made a stubborn resistance to the 
Indian troo]>s, but finally succ\imbed; the tribal i-onstitution was 
abolished (even the use of ‘the terms Daftoo and Sookoo’ was for- 
bidtlen) ; and Xaning became a Malacca 'District', divided into 
IMukiins under territorial Penghulus. 

In spite of political annihilation and the steady pressure of 
Colonial Courts and Law, the tribal Custom still survives with 
remarkable vitality in all matters affecting property, marriage and 
inheritance. The survival is due i)artly to the neighbourhood of 
Bembau, where the fuller Adat still survives; but it must also he 
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attributed in part to the natural fitness of the Custom for regulat- 
ing the life of a peasant coinnuinitv of cxogamous elans. Changed 
economic conditions arc rveakening its hold (ten years of the rub- 
ber industry, for exanijile, have already left their mark) ; but it 
is the union of ancient customary law with a lenient British rule 
that has given the Xaning peasantry so comfortable a lot with so 
few regrets for the past. When the Attorney General(^) referred to 
them a few years ago in the Legislative Council of the Colony, he 
quoted the famous lines: 

0 forfunatos niiniinn, siiii si bona norint, 

A(/nroJa-<! 

This speech (or, rather. ])oem) is intended for recital by the 
Elder of a Clan at the formal ceremony of marriage, when the 
bridegroom, his clansman, comes in torchlight procession to the 
bride’s house for payment of the bride-price. The escort, armed 
with spear and kris, and waging a realistic sham fight with the 
retainers of the bride, forces its way slowly through the crowded 
l-ampong, with charges, retreats and rallies; the torch-lit space 
under the coconut palms is filled with the swaying crowd of 
fighters : drums, fifes. gun<, gongs and Chinese crackers make a con- 
tinuous din; and the sora\' war-cry or the shrill voices of the 
djiTir-singers round the bridegroom rise at intervals above the 
general tumult. At length the steps of the house are reached, a 
fee is paid to o|)en the cord across the entranc'C. and the bride- 
groom. dressed in silks and loaded with armlets and anklets, is 
led up into the house by his friends. The Elder of the bride’s 
clan is seated with his clansmen at the far end of the brightly lit 
verandah, and to him tlie speaker addresses the ret-ital, pausing and 
raising his hands together in salutation {sanbah) at each recur- 
rence of the words ‘ Homage, 0 ('hief ! ’. 

Ungkai Lisut informed me that these recitals are less regarded 
now than when he wa.- young — wedding guests are more impatient 
for the arrival of curry and rice — and that he had recited the full 
speech onlv on two occasions. The first was the wedding of the 
daughter of Ivathi Ahmad — a man of great note in the Kelemak 
IMukim in those days; the .second, a marriage at Jelatang. On 
this latter occasion a ‘ very clever ’ man from Brisu, famous for 
his knowledge of customary sayings, was known to have been en- 
gaged ‘to receive the bride-price' (mPnPriwa adaf) : he would 
undoubtedly make an oration and put the bridegroom and his 
])eople to shame if they could not jiroduce a rival speaker. 

In the.'je circumstanc-es. although the bridegroom was not of 
his own (Ian, Engkai Lisut was called on for help and invited 
‘to pay the bride-jirice ’ (niPngisi aJnf) ■. he accepted the invita- 
tion and delivered this recital. At the end of it the clever man 
from Brisu sat as discomfited and dumb as the Queen of Sheba 

(1). The Hon’ble Mr. J. R. Innes (formerly a District Officer of Alor 
Gajah), in proposing an amendment of the Malacca Lands Ordinance, designed 
to secure the Naning Malays in safe enjoyment of their ancestral holdings. 
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after hearing all the wisdom of Solomon ; there was no more spirit 
in him. 

Uiigkai Lisut’s own account of his triumph was as follows : 

‘ ^Yhat i.s- this?" I said, ' Xo answer? Surely a drum 
■should be beaten at both ends^ not at one end only? Have I been 
displaying fine clothes to the blind, showing off a fine voice to the 
deaf? Am I both to spin the top and peg it as well? If you can 
go higher, .show me the brunches: if you dan go deeper^ show me 
the roots!’ 

The Brisu man made a sour face and kept absolutely dumb. 
When my people .saw that he could not give an answer they raised 
three loud cheers, and then I paid over the bride-price and we went 
on with the wedding.” 

Tlie recital falls naturally into three divisions; 

First, a jjrelude, addre.ssed to the Elder of the bride's clan and 
the wedding guests (lines 1 to 51) ; 

Second, a Song of Origins (Teromha) . tolling the myth of 
the two Malay Customs (the law of Talion and the law of Ee- 
jiaration) and the coming of Menangkabau immigrants to the 
Peninsula (lines 52 to 276) ; 

Third, a peroration, telling of the speaker’s present purpose — 
the marriage of his clansman (lines 277 to 330). 

It is not easy to find an English parallel to this form of com- 
position, hut the "Song of Origins’ recalls at times the tone and 
mood of an older Oriental jioem — the ‘ historical ' Psalm ; 

I will open my mouth in a parable: I will declare hard 
sente lues of old.; 

Which we have heard and known: and such as our fathers have 
told us 

117(e/i there were yet but a few of them: and they strangers in 
the land; 

What time ns they went from one nation to another: from one 
kingdom to another people 

That their posterity might know It: and the children which 
were yet unborn.” 

If we want to feel whether tlie ‘ Song of Origins ’ is good poetry 
or not we must ])icture the crowded wedding-feast, and the old 
tnan reciting the tale of tlu* Custom (with gesture and beat of 
drum at each cadence of the rhythmical accented verse) to the sons 
of Menangkabau "in a strange land’: only then can we understand 
how good tlie work is, how fitted for its time and place, how full 
of true pleasure. 

I am indebted for suggestions to several friends, in particular 
to Mr. J. E. Matlian, Distriit Ofiieer of Kuala Pilah, whose in- 
(piiries with Xegri .Semhilan Cliiefs have greatly heliK'd the elucida- 
tion of some obscure jiassages in the Malay text. 
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j\Ialiin Knnoiig Malim Kinang 
Sins:<fali fli-nimah Bilal Lata: 
Makan sireh dciifiaii pinaiit;, 

Sava ’nak nmlai pangkal kata. 

Terbang balam terbang merbah, 

'I’erbang melayap ka-dalam padi : 
Meiiiberi salam sorta senibah, 

Sombah lain salam kembali. 

Bajii Jakun dari ludu ; 

10. Auak iindan di-pcrmataiig tebat: 

Sembah ampim Dato" Penghiihi ! 

Membcri salam pada iiang rapat. 

Aiiak sembilang di-atas langsat; 

Ayer dalam Siingai Landai : 

Saya membilang mana iiang dapat; 
Xang tinggal sama di-pakai. 

Bukan lebali sa-barang lebah, 

Lebah liinggap dalam chompaka : 
Bukan sembah sa-barang sembah, 

20. Sembah saya sembah pesaka. 

Bukan lebah sa-barang lebah, 

Lebali hinggap di-hujong akar: 
Bukan sembah sa-liarang sembah, 

Dari hujong sampai ka-pangkal. 

Sembah, Dato’ ! 

Ada-lah pebilangan adat : 

Mengaji kapa<la alif, 

Membilang kapada esa ; 

Pebilangan jiaila nang tiia-tua. 

30. Perkhabaran pada nang kcchil-kechil. 

Apa perkhaliaran nang kei hil-kcchil ? 
Sa-pertama waktu yang lima, 

Kedua hari yang tnjoh, 

Ketiga bulan yang dua-lielas. 

Kecmpat tahun yang ’lapan. 

Apa pebilangan nang tua-tua? 

Alam beraja, 

Lnak berponghnln, 

Suku bertna. 
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Astrologers and sages twain 

Are come to Bilal Lata’s door. 

Friends, chew the betel nut, and deign 
To listen to a tale of yore. 

The ground-clove and the nightingale 
Above the planted rice are fleeting : 

‘ Homage ! ’ I cry to you, and ‘ Hail ! 

And you, 0 friends, return my greeting. 

A country c-oat of dusky hue ! 

10. A cygnet white in reedy nest !(*) 

‘ Homage ! ’, 0 Chief, I cry to you, 

And ‘ Hail ! ' to eveyy wedding guest. 

Deep, deep, the Landai waters flow ! 

A stinging fish among the fruit ! 

I tell the story that I know. 

But tales forgotten are not mute. 

The bee no bee of common wing — 

The bee upon the chain pak flower! 

FTo common song the song I sing — 

20. A song of legendary power. 

Goodly the l)ee, of golden wing. 

Alighting on the flowery sprays ! 

Goodly the ancient song I sing, 

A bond with Ingone yesterdays. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

How the saying of tlie custom runs : 

Spell from the letter A ! 

Count from the figure I ! 

Tradition is with the old, 

30. Beport is with the young. 

What is the report of the young? 

The Hours that are fivc,(-) 
fl’he Davs that are seven. 

The Months that are twelve, 

The Years that are eight. (*) 

What is the tradition of the old ? 

For the Bealm a Euler. 

For the Province a Chief, 

For the Tribe a Head, 


The Wedding 
Guest recites 
a verse of 
greeting 
to the Chief 
of the Bride’s 
clan. 


And a pre- 
lude of an- 
cient custo- 
mary wisdom 
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40. Anak buah beribu-bapa, 

Oraiig semenda bertempat-semenda ; 

Galas bersandaran, 

Peraha bertambatan, 

Dagaug bertepatau. 

Maka ada pebilangan pula: 

Xau paiigkat turun, 

Pulai pangkat uaik, 

Manusia berpangkat-paiigkat, 

IJari pangkat nang tua sampai pangkat nang kechil, 
50. Mengikut-lah pebilangan daripada suku yang empat 

telapakan ’la pan. 

Seinbah, Date’ ! 

Ada pun pebilangan yang di-pakai itu 
Pebilangan yang turun di-Menangkabau, 

Tanah yang bernania 

Sa-lilit Pulau Pcrelia. 

Sa-leinbang Tanah Melayu, 

Sa-bingkal tanah terbalek, 

8a-helai akar putus, 

Sa-batang kayu rebah. 

60. Siapa yang enipunya bilangan? 

Maharaja Di llaja, 

Turun di-Gunong Berapi, 

Tempat sialang berlantak besi, 

Tempat kemuntong membilang bungkur, 

Tempat penyengat bertinibal jalan. 

Sembah, Date’! 

Maka turun-lah Maharaja Di Baja, 

Turun ka-Periangan Padang Panjang, 

Tempat sesap berjeramian, 

70. Tempat tunggul l)erpemarasan, 

Tem])at ])endam berkuburan, 

Heiidak mendirikan Istana di-Periangan Padang 
I’aiijang. 

Yang jauh bcrpanggilan, 

Yang dekat berimbauan : 

Yang jauh sudah datang, 

Yang dekat sudah tiba. 

Maka bertitah-lali Maharaja Di Eaja, 

Kapada orang di-dalam Periangan Padang Panjang: 

‘ Tepong tawar di-buat, 

80. Akar di-tetas, 

Kayu di-tetak, 

Tanah di-gali ! ’ 
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40. For the Clan au Elder, 

For the Bridegroom the Kin of the Bride ;(*) 

For the burden a support, (’’) 

For the boat a mooring. 

For the stranger a surety. 

And there is another saying ; 

The sugar-palm grows down to dcath,(®) 

The elm grows up to death. 

But man endures in generations. 

From the generation of the old to the generation of 
the young, 

50. Obeying the tradition of the Four Tribes and the 

Lesser Eight. (‘) 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

Kow the tradition that they keep 

Is the tradition that came down in Menangkabau, 

The land that is called 

The circle of the Isle of Sumatra, 

The stretch of ilalay Land, 

Wherever a clod of earth is turned. 

Wherever a trail of creeper cut, 

Wherever a tree-trunk felled. 

60. From whom came the tradition? 

From Maharaja Di I{aja,(*') 

Who descended from the Hill of Fire, 

Where the hiving trees are pegged with iron,('*) 
Where wasps haunt every knotted bole. 

Where hornets guard the i)ath on either hand. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

And Maharaja Di Eaja came down, 

Down to the plain of Padang Panjang, 

A place of stubble and severed scrub, (‘“j 
(0. A place of stumps and tree-trunks felled, 

A place of graves and upturned earth. 

To build him a Palace there in the plain of Padang 
Panjang. 

The far folk were bidden. 

Tile near folk were called ; 

The far folk came. 

The near folk met together. 

Then spake Maharaja Di Baja 

To the folk of the plain of Padang Panjang; 

Mix ye the magic rice-paste, (”) 

80. Cut ye the creeper. 

Fell ye the tree. 

Delve ye the sod ! ’ 


The song 
tells of the 
revelation 
of the Custom 
in Menang- 
kabau. 


Of the 
coming of the 
King, Maha- 
raja £>i Baja. 


Of the build- 
ing of his 
magic Palace 
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Kemudian tepong tawar di-buat di-renjiskan, 

Akar di-tetas di-ikatkan, 

Kayu di-tetak di-tindiskan, 

Tanah di-gali di-tinibunkan, 

Istana di-dirikan : 

Istana bernama Tiang Teras Jelatang, 

Bertaboli pulut-puliit, 

90. Bergendang seleguri. 

Istana sndab, tiikang di-biinoh; 

Tiikaiig tidak mendua kali. 

Di-situ-lah tempat pesaka yang terletak. 

Tempat kebesaran yang terlonggok, 

Tempat tonibak yang bcrhnraian, 

Tempat pedang yang Jjersampaian. 

Apa pesaka yang terletak? 

Iveris bisa Sempana Tempang: 

Menitek sa-titek ka-laut 
100. Menjadi tumpah karam, 

Menitek sa-titek ka-darat 
Menjadi siar bakar. 

Apa kebesaran yang terlonggok? 

8a-pertama tali pengikat, 

Kedua pedang pemanchong, 

Ketiga besi penindeh, 

Keempat keris penyalang. 

Sembab, Dato’ ! 

Maka bertitali-lah Maharaja Di Baja, 

110. Suroh mengliimpunkan orang 

Tsi negcri I’eriang Padang Panjang. 

Maka berhimpuii-lah rayat. 

Yang patah datang bertoiigkat, 

Yang bnta datang berbela, 

Yang pekak datang bertanya: 

Yang baik apa-tab lagi? 

Orang sndab terkamjwng, 

Baja menobat, 

Pengliulu berkerojan. 

120. Maka bertitah Baja kapada Pengluilu yang dna sila, 

Dato’ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang dan Dato’ Temenggong: 
‘ Bnkit sama di-daki, 

Lurali sama di-tiiruni ! 

Gan tang sama di-tolok, 

Chupak sama di-pawai. 
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And straight the magic paste was mixt and sprinkled. 

The creepers were cut and tied. 

The trees were felled and piled, 

The sods were delved and heaped. 

The Palace was raised; 

The Palace called ‘ Pillars of Tree-nettle Trunks ’, 
With big drums all of mallow stems, 

90. And little drums all of star-apple stalks. ('■) 

The Hall was Iniilt, the hnilder slain. 

The builder shall not build again !('*) 

There in the Palace was the royal heirloom set. 

There were the royal emblems stored. 

There were the spears with tasselled knots, 

There were the swords in scabbards hanging. 

What was the royal heirloom ? 

The poisoned kris, the ‘ Luckv Cripple ’ : 

One drop of poison shed to sea 
100. Makes storm and shipwreck. 

One drop of poison shed to land 
ilakes fire and conflagration. 

What were the royal emblems? 

The cord to hind, 

The sword to sever. 

The iron to hold.(‘^) 

The kris to slay. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


Of the Boyal 
Kris. 


And of the 

Royal 

Emblems. 


Then spake the King, Maharaja Hi Kaja, 

110. Bade call together the people. 

The folk of the land of Padang Panjang. 
And straight the people came. 

The halt came on crutches. 

The blind came with a guide, 

The deaf came asking the wav : 

Of the hale what need to tell? 

The Folk were met together, 

'I’he King held his state. 

The Chiefs made festival. 


How the King 
would have 
made a dual 
dominion for 
the two 
Chieftains. 


120. Then spake the King to the Chieftains twain. 

Dato’ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang and Dato' Temenggong 
‘ Togetlier climb the hill. 

Together descend the valley ! 

Together trim the measure. 

Together test the scales. 
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130 . 


140 . 


150 . 


160 . 


Adat sama di-katakan ! 
Bertimbang sama berat, 
Berbahagi sama banyak — 
(ledang sama gedang, 

Kediil sama kechil ! 

Mendapat sama laba, 

Chichir sama rugi, 

Mengiikur sama tinggi, 
Meiigidas sama gedang! 

Berat sama di-tatiiig, 

Eingan sama di-letakkan, 

Dek Penghiilu yang dua sila ! ’ 

Sembah, Date’ ! 


Makd menjawab-lali Ponglmlu yang dua sik: 
‘ Sembah ampiin. Tuanku I 
Tutoh dahan meraiiti, 

Buat balm kilangan : 

Di-bunoh patek mati, 

Tuanku juga yang kehilangan ! 

Xau sa-batang dua sigai. 

Sa-jinjang dua pelesit, 

Satu negeri dua Penghulu. 
Kepantangan adat dengan pesaka, 
Alainat negri akan gadoh ! ’ 

Maka bcrtitah-lah Sultan Maharaja Di Eaja: 
‘ Orang c-lmlas boleh di-umpohkan, 
Oraiig lambat boleh di-nanti, 

Orang berebut boleh di-bahagikan : 
Orang tamiahii apa-kan daya ? ’ 

Sembah, Dato’ ! 


Maka lepas daripada itu 

Turun-lah Maharaja Oi Eaja, 

Membawa I’enghidu yang dua sila, 

Turun ka-tempat peml)ahagian, 

'rurun ka-laut ka-Bandar Eokan, 

Tenipat perahu yang silang-sali, 

Temjiat da\ong yang lentang-lentong, 
Tem])at galah yang legah-legoh; 

Oi-situ-lah tem])at pembahagian, 

Dato’ Tenienggong dengan Dato’ Perpateh — 
Llenghilir ka-Kampar Kiri, 

Menghulu ka-Kampar Kanan. 

Sembah, Dato’ ! 
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Together declare the custom ! 

Weigh with an equal weight. 

Divide with an equal share — 

If great together great, 

130. If small together small ! 

Profit with equal gain. 

Forfeit with equal loss. 

Mete to an equal height. 

Span to an equal breadth ! 

Together bear the heavy load. 
Together lay down the light, 

0 ye Chieftains twain ! ’ 

Homage, 0 Chief ! 


Then made answer the Chieftains twain ; 

140. ‘Pardon we crave. 0 King! 

The lojjped bough, though leaves be shed. 
Will serve to shaft a grinding mill : 
Slay us ! — But if thy slaves be dead 
Thine too the irreparable ill!(^“) 


How they 
would not 
obey hia 
decree. 


One sugar-palm tn'o climbers, (*') 

One master two familiar spirits. 

One land two Chiefs — 

These things are abiiorred by custom and tradition, 
A token of strife to come on the land ! ’ 


150. Then spake the King. Maharaja Di Baja : 

‘ For the sluggard a task may be set, 

For the laggard we may tarry, 

For the greedy we may divide: 

But what availeth us with the froward ? ’ 

Homage, 0 Chief ! 

And thereupon 

The King Maharaja Di Baja went down, 
Down with the Chieftains twain, 

\ Down to the place of division, 

i 160. Down to the sea at Bandar Bokan. 

AVhere the ships lie moored in criss-cross maze, 
Where the oars creak and groan. 

Where the boat-poles clank and thud : 

There was the place of division 

Of Dato' Temenggong and Dato' Perpateh — 

Down stream to Kampar Kiri, 

Up stream to Kampar Kanan. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


And how the 
King divided 
the dominon. 
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Menghilir ka-Kampar Kiri ! 

170. Tempat aver lang bergelombang, 

Tempat onibak yang memechah, 

Tempat pasir yang memuteh, 

Tempat bating yang menyulnr, 

Tempat piilau yang menanjong, 

Tempat dagang keliiar masok, 

Tempat saudagar berjual-beli ; 

Siapa yang empunya? 

Dato’ Teinenggong Bendahara Kaya. 

Maka mengundang-lah dia: 

180. f^iapa berhutang siapa membayar, 

Siapa .salah siapa bertimbang, 

Siapa hiinoh siapa kena bunch, 

Itu-lah adat Date’ Temenggong Bendahara Kaya. 

Sembah, Date’! 


Kemudian menghiilu ka-Kampar Kanan ! 

Tempat ayer sa-gantang sa-lobok, 

Tempat pasir tambun-menanibun, 

Tempat batu hampar-menghampar, 

Tempat akar berjembet daun. 

190. Tempat kayii ])ersanggit dahan, 

Tempat tupai turun naik, 

Tempat kera berlompat-lompatan, 

Tempat berok t)erbuai kaki, 

Tempat si-papas bcrulang mandi, 

Tempat si-dengkang berulang tidor, 

Tempat enggang terbang lalu, 

Tempat idar tidor berlengkar, 

Tempat musang tidor bergclong, 

Tempat katak berl)unyi malam, 

200. Tempat siainang l)crgegauan, 

Tempat ung-ka bersayu hati. 

Tempat puntianak berjerit-jeritan, 

Tempat gunong yang tinggi padang yang luas. 

Maka di-pandang pula padang yang hias, 

Tampak binatang diia kaki, 

Pandang janh gagak hitam, 

Tengok dekat bangau puteh, 

Savap-nya lebar kepak-nya panjang, 

Membubong tinggi, 

210. Mengele})ang menyisir awan, 

Iliiiggap kayii meranting. 

Mana yang janh tampak-lah dia. 
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Down stream to Kampar Kiri ! 

170. Where the water comes in rolling billows. 

Where the waves break white in foam. 

Where the beaches glare in the sun. 

Where the sand-banks stretch seaward, 

Wliere the long islands lie on the tide, 

Where the merchandise goes out and in, 

Where the traders sell and buy: 

Who was the sovereign there? 

Dato’ Temenggong Beudahara Kaya. 

And there he made this law : 

180. The debtor shall quit tlie debt, 

The sinner shall pay the forfeit. 

The slayer shall l)e slain. 

That was the Custom of Dato' Temenggong Benda- 
hara Kaya. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 

And then, 

Up stream to Kampar Kanan ! 

A place of pools, a gallon to each, 

A place of sandy banks and ledges, 

A place of boulders .scattered and heaped, 

A place of climbing and twining creepers, 

190. A place of tangled and chafing boughs; 

Where s(|uirrels race and frisk on the trees, 

Where monkeys leap from branch to branch, 

Where long-armetl apes dangle and swing, 

Where mouse-deer nigVtly come to bathe. 

Where water-voles return to slumber, 

Wiere the hornbill flits and ])asses by ; 

A place of snakes sleeping and coiled, 

A place of wildcats sleei)ing curled, 

A place of bullfrogs nightly croaking, 

200. A place of black apes howling and calling, 

A place of gibbons sadlv moaning, 

A place of birth-ghosts shrieking and wailing, (^“) 

A place of high hills and open ,glades. 

And they looked to the open glade. 

And were ware of a two-le,g,ged fowl. 

Beheld from afar a black crow. 

Seen near at hand an egret white. 

Broad of wing and loiyg of pinion. 

Soaring aloft, 

210. Skimming along eloud-hi,gh, 

.Vlighting on a leafless tree. 

Kenning all things afar. (“) 


The song 
tells o£ the 
seaward 
realm of 
Dato' Te- 
menggong. 


And of his 
Law of 
Talion. 


Of the 
landward 
realm of 
Dato’ Per- 
pateh. 


And (in the 
parable of a 
strange fowl 
seen therein) 
of the Cus- 
tom that he 
made- 
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Maka piilang-Iah negeri itu 

Kapada Dato’ Perpateh ]‘inang Sa-batang. 

Maka mengniidaiig-lali dia : 

Chenehang berpampas, 

Bniiob berbalas — 

Aiiak di-panggil niakaii, 

Anak buah di-sorongkau balas; 

220. (lawar borbeli ; 

Iviipiir tambat ; 

Dendang beli darali, 

Diat beli iivawa. 

Fpah beli penat; 

Sail .salali bertiiiibang. 

Sab Imtaiig di-bayar. 

Sail piiitaiig di-terima: 

Sesat ka-luijong jalaii — 

Balek ka-pangkal jalaii ! 

230. Soj-at ka-bujong kata — 

Balek ka-pangkal kata ! 

Itu-lah adat Dato’ Perpateh Pinang Sa-batang. 
Sembali, Dato' I 


Maka kenindian darijiada itu di-bilang pula, 

Pesaka yang turun dari Pagar Euyong, 

Turun ka-Periangan Padang Panjang, 

Menghilir sungai tiga laras, 

Sa-pertania Kuantan, kedua Kampar, ketiga Batang 
Ari. 

Eantau berturnt dengan undang, 

240. Xegeri borteiupek dengan pesaka, 

Kampong berbnnyi lierketak tangga. 

Eaja bertitah di-istana-nya, 

Penghiilu mengundang di-balai-nya, 

Lembaga berkata di-telaga-nya. 

Senibab, Dato’ ! 


Maka le])as darijiada itu ada pebilangan pida: 
Asal-asal iisul-usnl, 

Asal jangan di-tinggalkan ! 

Bertuan ka-^Ienangkabau, 

250. Beraja ka-.Tobor, 

Bertali ka-Siak, 

P)er|)eiigkalan ka-Melaka, 

Bermak ka-Xaning, 

Beriilur-jumbai ka-tanali Jelcbu, 
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220 . 


230. 


240. 


250. 


B. A. 


And all that land was given 
To Dato’ Perpateh I’inang Sa-bataug. 

And there he made this law : 

Whoso wounds shall atone. 

Whoso slays shall replace — 

Bidding a son to the feast, 

.Sending a clamnian to replace the slain 
Whoso l)argains shall buy ; 

Whoso boasts shall recant ; 

The blood-price redeems the blood. 

The life-]jrice redeems the life. 

The hire-price redeems the toil; 

If the sin is clear the forfeit is paid. 

If the debt is clear the debt is (|uittcd. 

If the credit is clear the credit is received ; 

Astray at the end of the track — 

Back to the start of the track! 

Astray at the end of the talk— 

Back to tlie start of the talk!(--) 

Tiiat was the Custom of Dale' Perpateh Pinang Sa- 
batang. 


Homage, 0 Chief! 


And now my tale proceeds. 

Of the tradition that came from Pagar Buyong, 

Down to the i)lain of Pailang Panjang, 

Down the streams of the three rivers, 

Kiiantan. Kampar, and Batang Ari : 

Each river-reach obeyed its Cliicf, 

The land was at |)eace. the custom reigned, (-") 

The handots rang with voices, the house-ladders 
creaked with tread. 

The King gave sentence at the Palace, 

The Chief gave judgment at the Hall, 

The Headman gave order at the Well. 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


And after that there is another saying: 

Our sires, our origins. 

Forget we not our origins! 
iMenangkabau our overlord, 

Johor our Baja, 

Siak our ally, 

^Malacca our landing-place. 

Nailing our mother, 

The laud of Jelebu our otfshoot!("^) 

Soc., No. 83, 1921. 


The Law of 
Dato’ Pet- 
pateh, the 
Law of 
Reparation. 


The song now 
tells how the 
people 

multiplied in 

Menang- 

kabau. 


And how 
from among 
them came 
oversea the 
folk of the 
Negri Sem- 
bilan. 
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Maka di-bilang pula 

Dek Penghulu yang cmpat sila, 

Anak Batin ilaha Galang: 

Sa-pertama, Petra Iiulera Palilawan, 
Kedua, Lela Perka.-sa >Setiawan, 

260. Ketiga, Maharaja Lela iSedia Baja, 

Keempat Paduka Alam Penghulu Adil. 
Semujong halai melintang, 

Johol halai hertingkat. 

.Telehu halai halairong, 

Eemhau tanah herkerojan, 

Seri Menanti tanah mengandong. 

C* O • 


Maka di-hilang pula : 

Chenchang tiga ehenchang, 
Tingkat tiga tingkat : 
270. Di-rentang panjang, 

Di-gumpal sengkat. 


Chenchang sa-kali ehenchang, 
Kerat .-^a-kali kerat : 
Chenchang-meuyeneliang, 
Kerat-mengcrat. 

Senihah. Dato’ ! 


Maka Icpas daripada itu di-hilang pula: 

Mengkudu lagi licrgawar, 

Konon j)ula ehenipedak muda ! 

280. Penghulu lagi hergawa, 

Konon pula saya yang muda ! 

Buali lang.-^at, keniarau kandis — 

Arak ka-Bentan akan memelihara-nya ! 

Gedang kasad saya ka-mari, 

Menengar intan herita-nva. 

Bintongan amhilkan tangga, 

Akan tangga Manggawari : 

Junjongan mengiml)au .saya, 

Menengar intan di-dalani negeri. 

290 Chenchang hatang lumai-lumai, 

Akan menuha si-Batang Ari : 

Sunggoh saya di-suak sungai, 

Ada maksud sava ka-mari. 
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And then the saying tells 
Of the four Chiefs, 

The ••■oils of Batin Maha Galang : 

First, Potera liulera Pahlawan, 

Second, Lela I’erkasa Setiawan, 

260. Third, Maharaja Lela Sedia Baja, 

Fourth, Paduka Alam l^enghulu Adil. (-^) 

For Sungai Fjong a hall athwart. 

For Johol a hall of tiers. 

For Jelebu a hall of assembly, (-®) 

Benihau the place of installation, 

Sri Menanti the Eoyal home. 


And after that the saying runs ; 

The stroke, the triple stroke. 

The court, the triple court: 
270. Stretch out the cord — how long! 

Boll up the cord — -how short ! 


And the stroke, the single stroke, 

The cut, the single cut : 

Tlio stroke that divides. 

The cut tliat severs. (-') 

Homage, 0 Chief! 


And now niy story runs: 

Even sour [jlunis are watched, we know : 

The more, then, ripening jack-fruit green ! 
280. Even a chief to lords bows low : 

The more, then. 1 so poor and mean ! 

The damson droops, the berries wither — 

Their bloom at Bentan Isle repair ! 

"•^iiint with desire am I come hither — 

Desire to win a jewel rare. 

Bintongan took away the stair 

And Manggawari mourns in vain : 

I come to take a jewel rare — 

T’hy loss will be my precious gain. 

290. Chenchang batang lumai-lumai. 

To fish the Batang Ari stream !(-*) 

From far I come with weary foot 
To seek the jewel of my dream. 


Of their 
Chiefs. 


And of their 
tribal polity. 


The Wedding 
Guest now 
hints in 
homely verse 
the purpose 
of his coming. 
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Ayani puteli terbang siaiig, 

Terbang hinggap papan geiideng, 
Berkili-kili gading, 

Mengclebang-ngelebang ’laman yang Inas, 
Borseri-seri kampong yang besar, 

Akan geinbala rnniah yang gedang. 

300. Ayani liitam terbang inalam, 

niiigga]> di-nnnpnn pandan. 

Kukut-nya ada tampak-nya tidak. 

Kain piiteh sa-bclit, 

Sa-lielit di-l)iiat jiengikat tiinba: 
Chelaka tanjong borbelit. 

Beliim di-ebari .•Judah tersna. 

Seinbah, Dato’ ! 


Maka lepas daripada itu di-sebut pula bilangan 
Dek suku yang empat telapakan 'lapan : 

310 Sa-portania tali lierwaris, 

Keclua tali ))e.<aka. 

Ketiga tali lierseinendaan : 

Tali berwaris ta’boleb initii?. 

Tali pejaka ta’lxdeh di-ubah. 

Tali bersenienda ta’bolch ohachat. 

Maka lepas darijiada itu 

Adat tidak inenggalang. 
llukum tidak inenghanibat. 

Hams berseineiula berseinendaan, 

320. C’har-hat jangan chedora jangan. 

Janji di-labob di-niuliai, 

■Tanji sainpai di-te]iati: 

Maka ini-lab saya datang, 

Laksana sikat kurang pendaput, 

Laksana jalan kurang pasar, 

Saya datang ineiiepati Janji, 

Mcngisi adat, 

Serta anak buah. 

Ilabis kata. 

330. Seinbah, Dato’! 
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A white fowl fliej by clay, 

• Flies and alights on the gable edge. 

With anklets of ivory. 

Flitting alKcnt a spaeioiis court. 

The pride of a wide demesne. 

Fit (|ueen for a goodly house! 

300. A black fowl flies by night. 

And alights on the screw-pine clump, 

His croak is heard, Imt he is not seen. 

A single twist of linen white 

Will serve to make a' bucket-string : 
Unsought they met their troth to plight — ■ 
Curse on the stream meandering !(-'^) 

Homage, 0 Chief! 
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The worth o£ 
the Bride. 


And the un- 
worthiness of 
the Bride- 
groom. 


And after tliat is said this saying 
Of the Four Tribes and tlic Lesser Eight: 

310. First the tie of the kin, 

Second the tie of the custom. 

Third the tie of the wedlock ; 

The tie of the kin may not be severed, 

The tie of the custom may not be clianged. 
The tie of the wedlock may not be marred. 

And so it was, that 

Custom set no bar. 

Eeligion set no ban. 

To this marrying and giving in marriage. 
320. Without blemisli and without stain. 

bond was made and proclaimed, 

A bond due is fulfilled : 

And therefore come I now. 

Like a harrow that liarrows amiss. 

Like a street of little traffic, 

I come to fulfil the bond, 

I ])ay the bride-price, 

I bring the bridegroom my kin.sman. (^'') 

My tale is told. 

330. Homage, 0 Chief! 


The Wedding 
Guest now 
recites the 
Jlarriage 
Custom, 


And tells of 
the making 
of the mar- 
riage bond to 
fulfil which 
he (all un- 
worthy) is 
now come. 
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Notes. 


1. Lines 0-lU. Tliere may be a hiildeii reference to the ‘ dark ’ 
bridegroom and the “ fair ' bride : compare line.s 294-302. 

2. Line -12. The Muhammadan hours of prayer. 

3. Line Jo. The cycle of eight Muhammadan years (and the 
method of computing it) is described in The Achelinese. Vol. 
1, page 19T. 

4. /jine Jfl. Ihider Menangkabau exogamous custom the bride- 
groom on marriage enters into the tribe of the l)ride, is subject 
to her family, lives in her hou:e, and till- her fields. On 
divorce the children of the marriage remain with her, the 
husband removes his personal property. Joint earnings or debts 
are divided. 

See Xaning Proverbs (Journal Xo. 07), and A Xaning 
AVedding-speech (Journal Xo. 72). 

Z. Lines 42-4J. The meaning is: a stranger entering a Menang- 
kat)au country or colony must attach himself definitely to some 
clan that will ' support ’ him by going surety for his debts and 
provide a ‘mooring’ where he may be found. Only then can he 
be accepted in marriage l)y another exogamous clan. Without 
such ties he is called 'a stroller' or ‘a drifter’ (daejang ica- 
gring, dngang hanijut). 

6. LAnes These lines (of which there are several versions) 

are very difficult. Mr. I. H. Burkill, Director of Gardens, 

S. S., has in reply to inquiries sent me the following note 
which su])ports the translation given: 

"The yuu, or Kuhong (Arenga saccharifera) , certainly 
dies downwards. It does not flower until it is aged and then 
it sends out bunch after bunch of flowers from dormant Inids, 
commencing at the to|> and exhausting itself with the lowest. 

The Pulai (Alstonia .scholaris), like most forest trees, 
when it dies. . . .dies first at the top.” 

5Ir. A. Caldecott in his Jelebu Sayings (.Journal Xo. 78) 
gives : 

Pulai nan pangkal naik, 

ManiiAa herpangkat turun, 

and translates, 

'Lhe pulai tree kroudens ns it goes up. 

Film ill/ trees as llieg descend. 

A similar text is given in Kitab Kiliran Budi, Xo. 627; 
both readings seem defective. 
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7. Line 50. Of the original twelve tribes only four are now 
known in Xaning — the Seri Melenggang, Tiga Batu, Mungkal, 
and Anak Melaka ; hut each has many exogamous sub-clans in 
many different Mukims. Their heads were known as the 
‘Pillars of the Hall’ of the Dato’ Xaning (Tiang Balai) \ 
the word telapakan appears to mean the outer platform that 
surrounds the Balai slightly below the level of its floor. 

A full description of the twelve tribes in Eemliau is given 
b}' Parr and Maekray in Remhau (Journal Xo. 56) ; see 
also Xotes on the Xegri Semhilan, Part 2, in Papers on Malay 
Subjects (F. M. S. Government Press). 

8. Line 01. Maharaja Di Raja was the mythical Sultan of 
Menangkahau who — according to X'aning tradition — divided 
the empire of the world with his two brothers Maharaja De- 
pang (Emperor of China) and Maharaja Alif (Emperor of 
Rome and Byzantium). All three (according to the same 
tradition) were sons of Alexander the Great ; who was himself 
the ninety-first and last child of Father Adam^ and — the ninety 
elder offspring having been paired off in Ptolemaic fashion — 
was provided (on tlie special intercession of the Prophet 
Muhammad) with a heaven-sent wife known as Tuan Puteri 
Siti Kayangan. 

Xewbold gives a somewhat similar tradition. All the 
Peninsular Sultans claim descent from Alexander the Great 
through the Sassanidae; the mythical ancestry of the Xegri 
Semhilan Rulers is given in Seri Menanti (Papers on Malay 
Subjects, F. M. S.). 

9. Line OS. This line might be translated — ‘ where swarming 
bees have stings of steel and this would agree in sense with 
the two following lines; but the translation in the text is most 
probably correct. Trees wliere bees regularly hive are in some 
places considered a ))erquisite of the Baja, and pegs (pating) 
are hammered into the trunk to facilitate climbing. So too 
durian trees in the jungle: a line frequently found with the 
line in the text is — 

Tenipai durian di-lal'olr Baja. 

Where the durian trees are notched by the Raja. 

The three lines G3 to 65 convey the idea of forbidden 
Royal ground (ianah larangan Raja). 

10. Lines 60-71. These three lines are now a proverbial expres- 
sion for the three stages of Menangkahau jurisdiction, 'they 
are clearlv nut of i)lace in this context. 

The word sesnp means (like the more common word 
tehas) , ‘ to fell small scrub, clear undergrowth ’. Berpeniarasan 
refers not to tlie levidling of earth, hut to the cut ends of the 
severed trunk and the stump. 
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The lines are a noted crux and have received many trans- 
lations, none of them very satisfactory. Mr. J. E. Xathan 
informs me that the three lines mean in Xe^ri Semhilan the 
Lernhaga., the Undang, and the Raja respectively (the Tribal 
Head, the Chief, and the Ruler, lines 3T-39 above) : Imt no 
Malay can explain how they came to t;et this secondary 
meaning. 

I suggest that the connection is a- follows: the three 
lines describe three stages of clearing and preparing land for 
a grave, viz., cutting down the scrub (tebas), felling the trees 
(iebang). digging, the pit (pc/idnHi) ; and so, metaphorically, 
the graded Jurisdictions of the Tribal Head, Chief, and Euler. 
They might be paraphrased : 

‘Where scrub has been cut, stubble is found; 

Where stumps remain, trees have lieen felled ; 

Only where a pit has been dug is a grave made ’. 

In other words, the Juri dictions of the I^mbaga and 
Undang are limited, and their decisions are not final (‘stubble' 
or "stumps' are left ) : it is the Raja who is the ultimate foun- 
tain of Justice (keadilan) and the final court of appeal. 

See also note on lines •268-"2'15, below. 

-\s to the respective Jurisdictions of the three Court.s, see 
Rembau, chapter 2 (.Journal Xo. 56), and Xbtes on the 
Xegri Semhilan, Part 2. 

11. Line 10. For the use of ceremonial rice-paste and Malav 
building ceremonies see Malay Magic (Skeat). 

12. Linett SS-00. The magic I’alacc of Pagar Ruyong — one of the 
royal marvels ( kebesara-n ) of the Sultans of Menangkabau. 
The miracle was the supernatural size of the nettle, mallow, 
and star-apple, tliat could furnish pillars and drums. The 
drums were covered with the ‘ skin of lice ’ {kuiit tuma). 

The Menangkabau Regalia included (among other child- 
ish prodigies) ‘the diadem of the Prophet Solomon; the 
moiuitain where grow the plaintive bamboos wliich entrap 
wild birds l>y the fascination of tlieir melody; the elephant 
Sakti ; the jxidi, Sitanjo Bani, on which His Majesty feeds at 
mid-day; the fiower Seri, the odour of which extends a day’s 
journey — it is sown, grows up, produces leaves, flowers and 
fruit, in a single day’; and many other strange and curious 
things, .i list of the Regalia is given in Xewbold, who trans- 
lates from a -Malay document. See also a footnote on pao-e 28 
of Malay Magic. 

'I'lie Malay text from which Xewbold translates will be 
found in J olurne 921 of the Societv's Librarv in Sintrapore a 
viwy interesting work. ' ■ n , 
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A curious corruption of line 89 may 'be found incor- 
porated in a charm addressed to the Demon Sungkai (Malay 
Magic, page 105) ; 

Bertahork-an hatang purut-purut, 

translated ‘ Strewn over with the stems of purut-purut ’ — 
whatever that may mean! 

13. Lines 91-92. It has been suggested that the ‘killing’ of the 
arcliitect cloe,< not seem a Malay idea — and that bunoh here 
means only that lie was prohibited from practising his art. 
That is a possible translation of buiiolt; but (apart from the 
fact that mo=t Malay romance is borrowed from the Hindu), 

I think the meaning here is the ])rimary one of kill. There is 
a-parallel in the story of Awang Sulong Merah Muda: a tooth- 
filer is hived for him at a tee of $28 and then killed 

(Ba-hari .mdah tukang di-hunoli, 

Jangan tertiru Ji-Mengk-asnr) . 
shrouded, buried, and feasted over for seven days. And in 
the story of Anggun Che’ Tunggal, for the building of the 
hero's ship — 

Tiga-puloh di-bunoh tukang 

Baharu di-ambil tulnug bougl-ol- 

(Dr. Winstedt translates: 

‘ Thirty craftsmen slain, they summoned 
Hnncli-hack exile from Macas.sar.'). 

14. Line 106. Besi peniudeh seems to mean the iron prong used 

to ‘ hold’ an amok- runner. 

But it might also mean iron weights u-ed for torture, similar 
to the peine forte el dure, a form of torture that was legal in 
England until the reign of George III. 

IJnes lOJi-101 arc out of their context: the ‘cord" be- 
longed to the Lemhaga, the ‘ kris ’ to the Undaiig, and the 
‘ sword ' to the Baja. See Bcmbau, page 104, and Xotes on 
the Xegri Semhilan. pages 40-12. 

15. Lyines 120-121. ’I'lie ‘ Chieftains Twain’ are the famous law- 
givers of iMalay myth. 

Xcwhold says: “ 'Fhe lawgivers, Kai Tumungong and 
Derpati Sahatang, were brothers, and pretended, by Moham- 
medan writers, to have been among the forty persons who wont 
with Xoah into the ark. Some say that Perpati was no other 
than .Taphet : others, with more plausibility, affirm that Perpati 
is a corru])tion of the Hindoo Prajapati, signifying Lord of 
creatures : and that the two brothers were ministers of one of 
the Hindoo sovereigns of Menangkabau, who reigned long 
before the introduction of Islam. 
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The Javanese, however, elaim the names Perpati and 
Tumungong as apjiertaining to two high officers .'■till e.vtant 
in that country, viz. Pati, a minister, and Tumungong, an 
inferior sort of ruler and magistrate. The latter of these titles 
is in common use in Malayan countries ; for instance, the 
Tumungong of Johore.’' 

Tlie word •'••//rt is used as a numeral coefficient for Chief- 
taim — an interesting use not, I tliink, recorded in dictionaries. 

10, Lines This pcntiin seems to ho a commonplace for 

deprecation of a llaja's wrath ; it is used by the midwives in 
the Hikayat of Awang .Sulong Merah Muda (Malay Literature 
Series, Xo. 5). 

IT. Line 145. The ‘climber’ (sigai) is a l)amboo pole by which 
the tapper climbs to tap the IJossom of the palm (mnyang) 
for tile sugar-juice: two poles to one tree imply either a thief 
or a disputed claim: in Xaning the line is a proverb for a 
lady with a lover as well as a husband. (See Malay Proverbs, 
42, in Journal Xo. 67 ). 

IS, Line.s 1S0-1S3. For a di.scussion of the Adaf Temenggong 
see Papers on Malay Subjects, Law, Introductory Sketch (Wil- 
kinson), Mr, Wilkinson considers that the Adat Temenggong 
is simply the Adat Perpateh — the true law of the Malays — in 
a state of disintegration after e.vposure to the influence of 
Hindu despotism and Mo-lem Law, and administered on auto- 
cratic lines. 

The idat Temenggong is. in fact, the law of a .sea-faring 
mercantile community; the .\dat Perpateh is the democratic 
Custom of an inland folk away from foreign intercourse. 
Hence the well known proverb 

Bodoh Menanjkabaii yang tiada menumpoh laid 

(Stupid the Menangkabau folk that have no footing 
on the sea) 

— a proverb very [deasantly illustrated by a Eabelaisian 
dialogue in TJakap-tJakap Kampai-rampai (Batavia, ISOS). 

19. Lines 18(1-20.2. These lines, describing Malay forest where the 
upper waters of a river narrow to rapids, arc one of the most 
famous passages in Malay literature; fragments appear in 
many forms in many Hikayat. 

20. Lines 205-212. The strange fowl, observing everything and 
visible to all, is a .symbol of the mild democratic Adat Per- 
pateh, impartial, even-handed, and understood of every 
j)easant. 

21. Line.-< 217-210. The principle of reparation and rc.stitution 
under the Adaf Perpateh e.vtended even to crime.s of homicide. 
See Penibau, page 27 : 

‘ Death is regarded by the Custom as a diminution of 
tribal wealth. Hence in the case of murder an equivalent 
return was e.xactcd from the murderer's tribe : not the death 
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of the murderer hut the transfer of the sla3‘er’s hlood-relation 
to the trilje of the slain. The murderer cannot make the sub- 
stitution ill jiersoii — his tribe must make good the damage 
inflicted. Hence his son — who (under the exogamic custom) 
cannot lie a memher of his father’s tribe — is exempt, and his 
nephew suffers vicariously 

On the A did Per pat eh principles of compensation and 
restitution see Bemhaii pas-sim, and Papers on Malay Subjects, 
Law, Introductory Sketch. 

22. lAnes 22S-2S1. These lines are a moral for judges — let in- 
quiry he cautious and thorough. The metaphor is of a wrig- 
gling lizard {btaicak bengkong), climl)ing slowly from the base 
to the top of a tree — a type for the cautious seeker after truth, 
not ashamed to retrace his steps when the line of inquiry has 
jiroved wrong. 

See Malay Proverbs. T3, Journal Xo. G7. 

23. Line 2JfO. Berternpek is probably a phonetic form of hertepat. 
and has been translated accordingly. 

24. Lines 2dO-2dJf. The influence of Johor over the Menang- 
kabau colonies of the Xegri Senihilan probably dates from 
their foundation : it became weak after tlie installation of Baja 
Melewar as the first Sovereign of Xegri Sembilan in 17T3, and 
(in sjute of some attempts liy the late Sultan Abubakar to 
revive it) is now extinct. 

The references to Johor and Siak have been usually ex- 
plained (Beiuhau, page PU: Sri ilenanti. pages 12 and 13) in 
relation to the ai)|Jointment of the first Yam Tuan (Baja 
Melewar) in 1T73 ; but the expression ' -Johor our Raja ’ seems 
inconsistent with this explanation. 

Mr. Wilkinson refers the lines 

Malacca our landing-place, 

Xaning our mother 

to the same historical event. It is mueh more probable that 
tile lines were in existence before tliat date and refer to the 
founding of the Xegri Sembilan colonies in the l-lth and iGth 
centuries. 

25. Janes J-lS-Jiil. These are the hereditary titles of the Chiefs 
{Pndang) of Sungai Ljong. Johol. Bembau, and Jelebu. 

26. Lines 262-2(>Jf. The pavilions erected at Sri Menanti for the 
four Undang (of Sungai I jong, Johol, Jelelni, and Bembau), 
when thev come there for tlie installation of a A am Tuan or 
for a periodical audience, are each of special design and posi- 
tion. See Journal No. Ih, page .50; Xegri Sembilan Govern- 
ment Gazette, August 1808; and Sri Menanti, section XII. 

The Sungai Ljong pavilion is built at right angles {me- 
lintang) to the pavilion of audience {balai pengadapan). The 
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significance of this position is variously explained: probably 
the suggestion is that the Dato’ Klana can bar innovations by 
the Kaja. 

The Johol pavilion is built with a tier. Xo one can ex- 
plain this feature — not even the present Dato' Johol, whom 
Mr. Xathan consulted. It is thought l)v some to be connected 
with the tradition that the first Dato’ Johol was a woman, whose 
bdlai was Imilt with a raised floor screened by a curtain. I 
think this is probably correct. The shrine of the famous 
Kramat Hidiip of Sungai Baru, Alor Gajah, was built in this 
fashion. When I visited her in 1!I08, the Kramat, a very 
handsome girl, was seated in her shrine within a yellow mos- 
quito curtain, but emerged later to give me curry and tea. 

Jclehu halai halairong — a ‘hall of assembly’; another 
reading is hnlui berlorong, which gives no satisfactory sense. 

The pavilion is actually a balai. t^erong, ‘a hall aslant’, 
built at an angle to the Johol and Rembau pavilions. Xo good 
explanation has yet been given. 

Eeinbau tanah herkerojnn. Berkerojun is probably a pho- 
netic corruption of berkerjaan, and the reference seems to l)e 
to the installation of Raja Melewar at Penajis in Rembau, in 

irrs. 

Lines 2f>S-2'o. This rather cryptic passage seems to contrast 
the long drawn out litigation of contentious persons (through 
the Courts of the Ijcmbaga, LTulang, and Raja) with the 
Menangkaliau ideal of a <|uick and peaceful settlement by com- 
promise. 

See Malay l’roverl>s .51-69, in Journal Xo. 6T, referred to 
above. The ideal is summed up in the following proverb: 

Menang berke ch u n dan g , 

Alah berkefnndokan, 

Su-mgn berjabat tangan. 

Wetory — a defeated foe : 

Defeat — a bowcnl head : 

Agreement — a joining of hands. 

Tilt* point is : even successful litigation is unsatisfactor}' — it 
leaves an embittered foe. 

Lines 200-201. In fuba fishing the juice of the pounded tuba 
root is {loured into the ri\er far upstream ; the fish to esca}ie the 
stiqiefying juice tiee downstream and are stojijied by a barri- 
cade and sjieared. A delightt'ul account of a Tuba-fishing is 
given in Mr. W. (1. Maxwell’s book “ In Malay Forests ’’. 

The connection Ixitween the two halves of this verse lies in 
the suggestion of the bridegroom coming from far upriver to 
win a bride downstream. 
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29. Lines S0S-S06. The sense of this verse is probably a risque 
suggestion that the bride and bridegroom have already met 
together, wliile the old man, the speaker, was delayed by his 
winding (imaginary) journey downstream. 

30. Lines S10-i2S. A fuller account of the adat of Xaning piar- 
riage is given in my paper ‘ A Xaning Wedding-speech ’, in 
Journal Xo. 72, 


A Note on the Pantun and the prosody 
of the Teromba. 


The quatrains of the prelude and peroration are rough and 
rather bucolic verse, poor specimens of the Pantun art. 'Fhey may 
be well compared with the very similar quatrains used at an Acheh 
wedding, and quoted by Snouck Hurgronje(^) with the following 
ing words 

‘ the first two lines are not in any way connected in 

point of sense with the second pair but serve chiefly to supply rhym- 
ing words.’ 

This criticism is now hardly acceptable ; and it seems possible 
without very strained interpretation to trace something more than 
mere assonance in the structure of most of the Pantun in the text. 
An attempt has been made in translation to bring out what element 
of sense-connection could be discovered in the couplets, but lost 
topical or local allusions (in lines 1 and 2, or 28C and 287, for 
example) make it impossible to recover the full intention of their 
author. 

Marsden in dealing with Malay versification (-) recognised on- 
ly two forms — the sliaer and the paniun, and remarked; “Rhyme 
is an essential jiart of Malay metrkal com [losilion, blanl- verse being 
unknown to the Malays This judgment takes no account of such 
compositions as the present Teromba. or of the metrical passages 
that occur in romances like Awang Sulong Jlerah Muda or Malim 
Deman. The truth is. as Mr. Wilkinson has noticed, that ' much 
Malay prose-literature is in a transition stage ’ ; it contains metrical 
and, occasionally, rhyming passages; it was composed not for read- 
ing but for recitation by a rhapsodist; and its appeal was to the 
ear and not to the eye. 

The language of the Teromba is clearly metrical (in the sense 
of ‘measured’) throughout, and analy.sis sliows the e.ssential prin- 
ciple of the verse to be the recurrence in the lines of a regular 
number of stressed or accented syllables. The numbtw varies — 
according to the length of the lines — from two to four. For ex- 
ample in the lines 

(1) The Acheboese, Vol. 1, page 312. 

(2) A Grammar of the Malayan Language, page 126. 
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Sa-IUit Pidau Percha 
Sa-lhnhang Tnnah Melai/u 

there are two accented syllables in each line : in the lines 
Thnpaf si'sap herjeramian, 

Tempat tt'inggul berpemaranan 
there are three: and there arc four in the lines 
Thnpaf hafang herh'infal- beh, 

Thnpaf l-emunfong memb'ilang bungkitr. 

I noticed in Ihisrkai Lisut's recitation of the verses that the 
accented syllables were stronarly emphasized and that a distinct 
caesura was made in each line (in the lines containing three or 
four accented syllables it occurred after the word containing the 
second). The effect produced was a rhythmic recitative, slightly 
reminiscent of an intoned P.salm. In the lines with four beats it 
was observable that the second and fourth were much more em- 
phatic than the first and third, and in the lines with three beats 
that the second and third were much more emphatic than the first. 
Further examination of the verses shows that in each case the most 
important words in the sentence are so placed that the accentual 
beat falls inevitably upon them, and they are lengthened in pro- 
nunciation, or ]3ronounced with greater force, by a natural union of 
sense and rhytlim. 

It would, jierliaps, be true to say that it is whole words (or 
word-roots), rather than syllables, that are accented, and that in 
each line — whatever its length — there are two key-words that both 
give its meaning and sustain the principal accentual beats. 

For example, in the specimen lines already quoted 
Tompaf nnnap ber jeramian , 

Tern pa f fang gal berp emaraann 
Tempaf Malang bi’rlanfal- besi, 

Tempat hemnnlong membilang bunghnr, 
it is the eight underlined words 


clearing Mnbble . 

Mvmpa serering 

hiring-freex iron ... . 

ira.'ipn norZc.s. . 


that are chiefly stres.sed in recitation, just as it is these words that 
convey — in tlm elliptical or ' telegraphic ’ Malay idiom — the essen- 
tial meaning of the lines. The metrical svstem is, in fact, hound 
up with the two main jirim-iples of Malay composition, balance 
and antithesis, on which a most interesting note will be found in 
Dr. Winstedt’s Malay Grammar. 

There is little doubt, I think, that this composition (like the 
metrical jiassages in Malay romances such as Seri Tama or Malim 
Deman) was originally intended for singing or recitative, with a 
beat of the drum {rebuna), as in pantun singing, to mark each 
accented word. 
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In lines with four beats, such as 
....Turun ka-laut ka-Bandar Eokan, 

Tent pat perahu pang xUang-sali, 

Tern pat dai/ong pang Jentang-Ientong . . . . 
there is ohservahle a certain superficial resemblance to the four- 
foot trochaic metre, most familiar in the song of Hiawatha — - 
. . . .She iriix thinking Of a hunter. 

Young Ond tall, and verp handsome. 

Who one morning In the Spring-time 
Came to hup her father's arrows. . . . 
and the resemblance has led translators to adopt this rather mono- 
tonous metre for their versions of Malay metrical romances and 
Teromba. It is, however, clear that the Malay verse is not ‘^metri- 
cal’ (in the sense of resolvable into ‘ fecfi ’ that scan), but accentual. 
As such it may be compared with an only slightly less primitive 
form of eomiiosition — the old English accented and alliterative 
verse, such as Iteowulf; 

. . . .Wi'tlJowing wdter.<t, coldest of weathers, 

Sight waning wan, while wind from the Xorth, 
Battle-grim blew on us; rough were the billows.... 
or Piers Plowman : 

. . . .Deeth can drijvpnge after, and al to di'isie passhed 

Kpnges and kpnghtes. kdpsers and popes, 

Manpe a hivchj Iddpe and lemmans of kn-pghtes 
Swijwned and sin'dted for siirwe of hise dpnfes. 

Apart from the alliterative jirinciple. and tlie far greater majesty 
of the Englislt verse, there is a similarity of rhythm in the two 
forms, dust as tlie emphatic words in the Malay lines are marked 
by beat of the rebana. so were the accented and alliterated syllables 
of the English verses marked by a stroke of the harj'). And it may 
be remarked in ])assing that although the Malay verse is primarily 
accentual there are evident trac-es in it of both the intermediate 
ornaments l)etween vers libres and perfect rhyme, viz. assonance 
and alliteration. Both may l)c seen in the lines already quoted : 

Tern pat sialang berlantak besi. 

Tern pat kemuntong membilang biing lcvr. 

The whole system of Malay pro.sody — including pantun structure — 
deserves more examination than it has yet received. The Jelebu 
Sayings, recoided bv Mr. A. (“aldecott in Journal No. 78, 
are particularly worthy of close study in this respect ; so too are 
the metrical passage's interpolated by Raja Haji Yahya (‘ an in- 
corrigible rhymester,' as Dr. AVinstedt calls him) in the various 
Ilikayat edited by T)r. AVinstedt and published in the Malay Litera- 
ture Series. 

Trengganu. 

Julp, 1019. 
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Report on Malay Studies. 


By C. 0. Blagdey. 

(Read at the joint ■‘te.'ision. of Orientalist Societies at 
Paris, July, 1920.) 

I liave been asked to contribute a report on tlie progress of 
Malay studies iji recent years. This is a branch of research that is 
not often mentioned in meetings of Orientalist Societies; it plays 
hut a very small part bv the side of larger subjects as India, Islam, 
China, and the like. I am glad, therefore, to comply with the re- 
<]uest. For practical reasons 1 must confine myself to Malay studies 
properly so called, e.vcluding the numerous other languages and 
peoples of Indonesia. Even in regard to Malay studies proper, I 
can venture to deal oidy with the work done by British scholars: 
to take a wider range would occupy more time than I have at my 
disposal, and I must therefore omit from my survey the excellent 
work done by many eminent Dutch and other foreign scholars in 
this and the cognate lines of research. Tlie Dutch, owing to their 
extensive possessions in Indonesia, naturally take the lead in this 
department, and their great names, among whom I cannot refrain 
from mentioning those of H. X. van cler Tuuk and of my old friend 
Dr. H. Kern, will always be regarded with reverence. If I omit 
to deal with, the work done by Dutch and other non-British scholars, 
it is not for v/ant of appreciation but merely because I could not 
do justice to it in the time at my command. 

Within the last few years British research in this branch of 
studies has received a new and remarkable impetus. This has been 
due to several causes, but chiefly to the fact that the growth of the 
British sphere of administration and influence in the Malay Penin- 
sula has brought home to the local Governments the desirability of 
encouraging lyv all possible means the .systematic study of the 
Malay language and peo[)le. It was felt that the haphazard way 
formerly pursued of allowing individual officers of Government to 
pick up at first hand, each one for himself alone and without assis- 
tance, such information as he could ac<|uire, was inade(|uate to the 
growing needs of our time. The interests of good administration 
demanded that an attempt should be made to collect and co-ordinate 
all such information in a inethodi<-al manner. Tlie senior officers 
of Governmenr realized that the younger men were tending to lose 
touch with native life. In former days a junior Go\ eminent officer 
was often stationed in a district where he was tlie sole European: 
he was thus almost inevitably forced to learn something about his 
Malay neiglibours. Nowadays that seldom happens : he is sur- 
rounded by European neighbours, and has not the same compelling 
inccnti\e for interesting himself in the native population. His 
•official routine duties also have increased materially and leave him 
less time and energy for individual research. 
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Accordingly it was decided to set up a Committee for Malay 
Studies ill the Federated Malay States which should encourage and 
assist the collection and publication in a systematic form of all 
manuer of information on sucli subjects as Malay life, customs, 
history, language, literature, etc. This committee was set up a few 
years ago and the results have been very satisfactory, both from the 
practical and the scientific jioint of view. 

The moc’ement I have referred to arose out of the actual prac- 
tical needs of the situation. Rut movements are generally inspired 
by individuals, and in this case the chief merit is .due to one man, 
Mr. R. J. Wilkinson, now (lovernor of Sierra Leone. A Malay 
scholar of distinction, author of an excellent Malay-English dic- 
tionary, he had also jilanned a comprehensive work on the Malays 
of the Peninsula, hut eventually decided to issue it provisionally in 
the more manageable form of separate monographs. In 1906 he 
publislied his " Malay Beliefs,’’ a stimulating and interesting 
pamphlet on the subject of Malav religion and folklore, in which 
he describes and assesses the relative importance of the influence 
of Islam, the present official faith of the Malays, and of the sur- 
viving relics of their former faiths, such as Hinduism and Animism. 
This was to have been the first of his series of monographs, but it 
was also the last. The work of continuing the series was taken up 
by the t'ommittee for Malay Studies, of which he became the leader 
and virtually the motive force. Interesting and valuable pamphlets 
were now brought out in quick succession under the ('ommittee’s 
auspices, on Malay History. Literature and Law, Malay Life. 
Customs and Industries, and on the Alwriginal Tribes of the 
Peninsula, and these were followed by another series of monographs 
dealing with the liistory and constitution of several of the Malay 
States of the Peninsula indi\ idually. 

More than lialf of the.<e opuficuht are from the pen of ilr. 
Wilkinson himself, and tliev all mark a considerable advance both 
in the collection of material and in tlie critical treatment of it. 
That one should alwavs find oneself in agreement with every word 
contained in such an extensive range of monographs, wa.s not to 
be expected, nor were their authors all equally (|ualified to do full 
justice to tlieir sulijects. ilr. Wilkinson, in particular, sometimes 
dis])oses too hastily of tlie views of his predecessors and occasionally 
fails to give them the credit which was tlieir due. But no one who 
studies his work will come away from it without ha\ing derived new 
information, and what is even more important, fresh stimulus from 
its perusal. On the whole Mr. Wilkinson was also fortunate in 
his collahorators, among whom one must specially mention Dr. R. 
O. Winstedt. That gifted scholar's contributions to this series of 
Papers on Malay Sulijects,’’ as thev are modestly styled, are of 
peculiar value owing to his e.xceptionally intimate ac(|uaintance with 
native life and his complete ma.stery of the language, both colloquial 
and literarv. He has also to his credit an excellent grammar of 
Malay, published in 191:? by the Clarendcn Press, an English- 
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Malay dictiouarv based on Wilkinsoii’s Malav-En^lish dictionary 
but containing many additional words, and a number of minor 
works, some of which I shall have to refer to i)reseiitly. 

Pari passu with the issue of the “ Papers on Malay Subjects,” 
the Committee for Malay Studies undertook tlie publication of 
another important series, styled the " ilalay Literature Series,” 
coiitainiiig a number of Malay texts mainly printed in the Koman 
character. The population of the Peninsula is very cosmojxditan. 
Xearly half of it, in these days, is non-ifalay. Yet Malay is the 
linpua franca of the country; everybody speaks it. more or less 
correctly, whenever it becomes necessary to communicate with a 
person of another race who does not liappen to know the speaker's 
own mother-tongue. Europeans. C'hinese of different dialects, In- 
dians of various provinces of India. Indonesians from the different 
islands of the Archipelago, and all other strangers, use colloquial 
Malay freely as a means of inten-ommunication. Xow, for the 
last five centuries or so Malay literature has been written in the 
Arabic character, a script hallowed by religious prestige but ill 
adapted to tlie phonetic recjuirements of the language. There was 
of course no idea of suppre.ssing the use of this script, but the 
Government felt that its exclusive use constituted a barrier to the 
exchange of knowledge wliich had to be surmounted. True, certain 
of the Government officials had always been re(iuired to master it, 
but the rest of the non-Muhanmiadan conmiunity declined to do so. 
Accordingly it was decided to issue a number of Malay texts in the 
Eoman character, which is far better suited for the expression of 
Malay sounds than tlie very imperfect Arabic script. 

Moreover, without dropping the teacliing of the latter, the 
study of the Eoman script was introduced beside it into tlie Malay 
vernacular schools, where it has been found to assist considerably 
ill the acquisition of the power of fluent reading. In this matter 
we followed in the Peninsula tlie jirecedent .set by the Dutch in 
their Indonesian dominions years ago. Although at first the an- 
cient prejudices against the use of tlie Eoman character found some 
eXipre.s.sion, no serious opposition was encountered, and the two 
scrijits now subsist side by side u ithoiit friction or ditficiiltv of any 
kind. Wiiile the study of Malay in the Arabic character is actively 
pursued in the schools, a number of text books in Eoman script 
are also in use. Several of these, as well as others in the Arabic 
script, are from the hand of Dr. Winstedt, and one in particular, 
a history of the Malavs in [Malay, de.serves .special mention as an 
excellent introduction to the subject. 

From the starting of the “Malay Literature Series” in 19(16 
up to tile present time fifteen texts have been issued in it in the 
Koman character. The.se include both works that had been published 
Ix'fore, such as the classical Sejarah Mclai/u and Hang Tuah 
and the modern writings of Abdullah bin Abdulkadir, and also 
various hitherto iiiqnildishcd te.xts, lioth traditional and modern, 
as well as collections of riddle.s, quatrains, etc. In the editing of 
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many of these texts Dr. Winstedt has again played a. great part. 
His Introduction to the collection of quatrains in the pantun form 
is a very valuable critical account of the subject founded in part 
oil the work of his predecessors but adding much that is both new 
uiid illuminating. 

I have attempted to do justice to the new-born activities of 
the Committee for Malay Studies. But meanwhile the old es- 
tablished Straits Branch of our Royal Asiatic Society steadily con- 
tinued its labours in the same held. That branch was founded in 
18TT, and its Journal with its 81 numbers now tills quite a respect- 
ably sized shelf. In the last ten years it has issued about 2-5 
numbers of very varied contents. A great part of its activities has 
always been devoted to Xatural Historv, a subject on which I will 
not enlarge, as it dot's not concern the studies with which we have 
to deal here. But it has also issued a number of valuable papers 
on matters that interest us more directly, and has published a good 
many Malay texts. I must particularly mention the Seri Itania, 
jtrinted (in the Arabic character) in 1916, from the early 17th 
century MS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Xo existing 
Malay MS. is much older than this one, and the work, which is a 
Malay prose recension of the Ratnntjana, is interesting from several 
lioints of view. It illustrates the changes of style, language, and 
orthography that have taken idace in ilalay in the last three cen- 
turies, and it is a good example of the way in which the ancient 
Indian epic ha-s been remodelled to suit ilalay ideas. The recen- 
sion was, of course, made after the Malays had alreadv been con- 
verted to Islam, but in spite of consequent anachronisms it still 
retains much of the flavour of its old Indian original. An analy- 
tical comparison of the two made by its editor, I)r. W. G. Sheila- 
bear, in No. 70 of the Journal will be found of interest to Indiamsts 
who care to follow up the fortunes of the old Sanskrit epic in 
tlircign lands. 

Two other texts of more local interest published in the Journal 
are the histories of Kedah and I’a^ai, both of which had already 
been issued in the Arabic character but had long been out of print. 
Amongst a large number of miscellaneous articles that have ap- 
})eareel in the Journal there are .several which owe their origin to 
the extension id' British influence oxer the Xorth-Eastern States of 
Trengganu and Kelantan, where a xerv curious dialect of iMalay 
is spoken that ditfers considerably from the Malay of the Southern 
States. 1 may iierliaps be permitted to mention that a paper con- 
taining specimens of this dialect recorded ])honogra]diically and ex- 
pressed in the sxmbols of the international phonetic alphabet xvill 
aiipear before long in the Bulletin of our London School of Oriental 
Studies. In the .Tournal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Dr. Winstedt has found another outlet for his superabini- 
ilant intellectual actixity. and the last few numbers contain many 
artides from his pen, all of them contrilmting something to our 
knoxx'ledge of Malay life, customs, history, or language. 
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What I have mentioned goes to show that there is no lack of 
good work in this particular field: there is plenty of enthusiasm 
locally, but unfortunately it inspires only a rather limited number 
of workers. That is a criticism that may legitimately be made, but 
one may hope that other recruits will be enlisted. A gratifying 
aspect of the matter is the growing tendency on the part of the 
workers to co-ordinate their work amongst themselves and also to- 
link it np with that of Orientalists in other fields. It is quite im- 
possible to do justice to Malay studies if one neglects either the 
element of Indian civilization that influenced the Malay race for at 
least a thousand years up to the close of the 14th century, or the 
more recent and now all-pervading factor of Islam, which super- 
vened upon the decline of Indian influence and replaced it as the 
dominant ideal. I am glad to see that local students have begun 
to realize to the full the great importance to their studies of under- 
standing these two factors. 

Conversely, I would turn to the Indianists and the Islamic 
scholars here, and suggest that for them too Malay studies have 
interest and value. They will see therein, if they care to look, 
some curious specimens of the application and development of their 
own systems, working on an alien population, blending and inter- 
mingling with local customs and ideas in a very peculiar way. I 
venture to think that it is part of the functions of Societies like ours 
to co-ordinate studies, to take broad and comprehensive views of 
them, and to think (as it were) in continents. It will give a much 
needed stimulus to local students in a distant corner of the Asiatic 
field, if they know that the headquarters staff is interested in their 
work and has its eye upon them. On these grounds I feel I need 
make no apology for having taken up some of your time with this 
necessarily brief and inadequate notice of what has recently been 
achieved by British scholars in the part of the world with which, 
as Header in Malay in the University of London, I am most directly 
concerned. 




Contraband, 


By W. G. Stihliyg. 

Whenever the Eevenue laws expressly forbid the doing of cer- 
fain things, one is sure to find some persons with the desire of 
adventure, and others more readily from the desire of gain, to break 
them. 

From all the ingenious examples brought to notice, smug- 
gling to-day would appear to be reduced to a fine art, and one can 
.safely say that one has never learnt all that there is to be learnt 
about smuggling. 

Such drugs as morphia and cocaine are very easy to handle, as 
the fine white powder is light and easily compressed, and might 
well pass as salt or alum ; one comes across bottles of it in barrels 
of cement, bags of rice, in the double bottoms of a bird cage, the 
lining of coats, and the soles of shoes, etc. 

Eaw opium, and chandu, i.e. opium prepared for smoking, 
is not half so easy to manipulate, having its peculiar smell and the 
weight which so often leads to its discovery. 

Big “ jobs ” are usually run by wealthy persons who rarely 
appear, but pav people ready to run the risk ensuring them a sum 
•of money should they get c-aught ! 

Big smugglers will even go the length of puriX)sely allowing 
the capture of a consignment and by so drawing this “ herring ” 
across the track sometimes ensure the safe passage of a very much 
more valuable lot. 

The following few examples demonstrate some of the more in- 
genious methods resorted to and one cannot help but admiring the 
<levcr mind whicli has thought out and patiently worked on these 
methods in the attempt to defy the laws of the Colony. 

EXFLAXATIOX OF THE DIAGEAMS. 

1. This ingenious device consists of a kerosine oil tin and a 
triangular receptacle soldered to the bottom of the tin which, when 
filled with li(|uid, makes it difficult to detect at sight the triangular 
tin at the bottom. 

2. This shows a well constructed drawer with a double bottom 
which slides out at .4. 

d. The diagram A shows an opium pipe of baml)oo (hollow 
from the mouthpiece to B, as indicatcai by the shaded imrtion) ; a 
metal tulx? .4 is inserted at the mouthpiece up to the hole at B. 
This allows the smoker to use his pipe with perfect ease and at 
the same time smuggle his supply. 
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Weight ■would not be an indication that there was any chandn 
or opium in the pipe as some pi|)es are ordinarily very heavy and 
acquire weight tlirough constant use. 

C. A walking stick; a common method for the Dope fiend to 
carry about his supply. Unscrewed at D a hypodermic syringe and 
needles are disclosed, while the lower portion contains the morphia 
or cocaine. 

4. The Chinese wear padded clothes in winter time and the 
diagram A sliows an ordinary coat, into which are sewn thin slabs 
of opium. This is rather dangerous as the Eevenue officers in the 
course of their searching duties often pass their hands over a person. 
The more ingenious way however is to take out the lining, soak it 
in liquid opium or ehandu. dry it in the wind and repad the coat. 
The lining is afterwards taken out, immersed in boiling water and 
the drug is c.vtracted. The same method is employed with towels 
and clothes used to stuff mattresses and pillows. 

It is a common sight to see a f'hinese carrying about his mat 
and pillow, and no uncommon thing to find bladders of ehandu 
concealed in the stuffing. 

B. Shows the ordinary Chinese shoe, the soft cloth sides 
lined with packets of morphia and the sole has a slab of opium 
inside. 

C. The soles of European shoes have often been used to con- 
ceal slabs of opium. 

I). The heel of the wooden clog or trompak hollowed out to 
contain morphia : there is nothing uncommon or suspicious in 
seeing C'hinese carrying their clogs when not in use. 

On o-xamining some barrels of dried walnuts A and dates 
B it was found that the shells of the walnuts and husks of the dates 
had been all carefully ju’ized open, the dried fruit extracted and a 
small quantity of opium wrapped up in paper in their place. 

The preparation must have taken a considerable time and 
shows how prolitalde the smuggling of oj)ium is, as well as an 
exam]ile of celestial patience. 

(>. A is meant to represent three ordinarv ducks one of which 
was found to Ijc dead and very heavy, its inside had been extracted 
and live bladders of ehandu “ h ” ])la(cd there instead. 

The live ducks were to do the ipiacking and thus allay suspicion. 

B. show> a fi.'h treated in the same fashion with bladders of 
ehandu at "b .” 

T. The diagram represents a hook which one expects to see 
in the hands or with the luggage of most travellers; a certain por- 
tion of the reading matter is treated as shewn. 

A similar device is used to conceal an outfit for injecting 
morphia nr cocaine. 
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8. A represents a Chinese saw; the centre piece (shaded) is 
hollowed out and filled with opium. 

B is a chisel; the wooden handle filled with opium. 

9. A shows one of the most laborious and ingenious methods 
of smuggling 1 have vet seen. Deep holes were drilled in between 
the dovetailing of a cabinet and tubes containing ehaudu were 
inserted. B shews a section of the dovetailing and X the posi- 
tion of the tubes as they lay on the top and sides of the cabinet. 

10. Another well constructed piece of work entailing much 
time and patience was disclo.«cd in some barrels of fruit. The staves 
were all carefully hollowed out to take a tin made to size, the bgt- 
tom of the barrel was treated in a simitar manner, and the whole 
carefully fitted together. The ends of the staves were planed 
do\TO so that on looking down into the Ijarrel the thickness at the 
centre would not be so noticeable. 

11. Saucers would hardly be expected to be of use to the 
smuggler, but when one has the Chinese saucer or cup stand to 
deal with it becomes quite another matter : the method of packing 
is simple. 

Take half a dozen or so of European saucers and place them 
at the top and bottom of a stack of Chinese saucers (which have a 
hole in the centre into which the cup fits) ; the space made by the 
saucers is filled up with bladders of chandu and tlie whole carefully 
done up with straw packing. 

A shows the stack. R a European saucer and C a Chinese 
saucer. 

12. All bamboo furniture is highly suspicious; it is usually 
dheap to buy and one wonders why some ix"oi)le bother to move 
old tables and chairs ; however the bamboo legs tell their tale. 

13. Chinese go in for poultry a great deal and make a great 
success of it. One man had a sitting hen, which he must have prized, 
and it was not surprising as her eggs were found to be worth their 
weight in gold, for tliese eggs were pots of chandu worth $12 each. 
He dejxnidod on the rcluetanee of the sitting hen leaving her eggs, 
or of letting any one touch them. 

B represents a pail of riec. Fowls are usually kept in pens 
on a shi]) for the use of the larder and they naturally require food, 
but an iiKiuisitive Bevenue Officer interfered with their meal just 
before the ship was leaving port and found a valuable lot of chandu 
conc-ealed at the bottom of the pail under the cooked rice. 

14. The Chinese employed in packing the chandu for sale to 
the public resort to every means to steal it. The Chinese say of 
any one who has anything to do with opium that some of it is bound 
to stick to the fingers. (Therein lies a double meaning). 
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What easier than to put a plaster on the leg, and chance being 
asked to show the sore place? 

15. A shows a strainer with a double side. 

B the handle of an old kerosine oil tin converted into a tin 
for water carrying. Chinese travelling about often use such tins 
for packing up their odds and ends. This handle was detachable, 
so that it could be used on several occasions. 











A Vocabulary of Brunei Malay. 

BY 

H. B. Mabshall. 


(WWt notes by J. C. Jloulton). 


This list of Brunei Malay words represents the work of several 
years. It was nndertaken at the suggestion of Mr. W. H. Lee- 
Warncr, then Assistant Besident, and eoinpiled hy the author vhen 
he was travelling througliout the State of Brunei prospecting. 

Mr. I. H. Bnrkill. Director of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore, 
has kindly named the fiaiits and plants, while I)r. B. Hanitsch and 
Major J. f. Moulton, re.spectively the late and present Directors 
-of the Baffles Museum, Singapore, are resiionsihle for the identi- 
fications of the shells. 

H. B. Mabshall. 

[Mr. ir. B. Marshall has kindly permitted me to annotate his 
interesting vo<'ahulary. He tcll.s me it was intended to be a list 
of words jieeuliar to Brunei. But in addition to the parallels 
mentioned bv Mr. ilarshall. I Inue found a great number of words 
identical with those used by Sarawak Malays. In some tlie origin 
is obviously Dayak. while others ha\e ))arallel words in the Malay 
Peninsula, verv close if not identically the sa.me both in form and 
meaning. The residue of true Brunei words. Le. those without 
any obvious toniiection with neighlmuring dialects is comparatively 
small. 

The letter S ’ after a word indi(-ates tiiat it is also used in 
that form and sense in Sarawak; the letter ' 'W ’ that it is given 
in Wilkinson's Malav Dictionary. I have relegated to foot-notes 
any suggestions as to ])arallels in Sarawak and ilalav I’cninsula 
Malay, and as to ))ossible derixation from other languages. Out 
of the .tIIo words given by Mr. IMarshall. about .I.j per cent are 
now without the letter ’S' or W ’ or a foot-note. These are. so 
far as I know, true Brunei words for which ]iavallels and possible 
derivations are still to be sought. Xo doubt this number can be 
still further reduced without much difficulty. On the other hand 
there are undoubtedly many more peculiar Brunei words to be 
recorded. 

iMr. FI. S. Flavnes pulxlished in this Journal (Xo. 31. 1900. 
pp. 39-IS ) a list of '.pt.) Brunei words, of which 93 are given by 
Mr. JIarshall. Mr. Lee-AVarncr 'has rccentlv supplied a list of 33 
words, of which 24, new to this vocabidarv and not given bv Mr. 
Haynes, ha\e now Ixeen incorporated. The letter a immediately 
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after the number denotes them. Mr. C. N. Ma.xwell has kindly 
allowed me to make use of a list of Brunei Malay words compiled 
by him at Limbaiig in 1893. Out of 138 words in this list I 
have added 23 to Mr. Marshall’s vocabulary, which are not given 
by Mr. Haynes; they are denoted by the letter b immediately after 
the number. 

In annotating this list I must acknowledge valuable advice- 
and assistance received from Mr. H. B. Crocker of the Sarawak 
Civil Service]. 

J. C. Moulton. 

Singapore, 1st February, 1921. 


1. 

Aga. 

s. 

Bring, conduct, go. Aga tah = “ Off 
with you then.’’ 

2. 

Agan. 

s. w. 

Mati beragan to die naturally of old age 
and not from any specific disease or 
by reason of accident. 

3. 

Ajai, 


’I’he chin. 

4. 

Akan. 


Hsed to form the transitive verb : — 
surat atii sudah ku-terima akan; 
jangku binasa akan; turun akan. 

5. 

Akun. 

s. 

To agree = mengaku. 

6. 

Alai. 


Mengalai, the playing of music and 
dancing = meronggeng. 

7. 

Alang. 

w. 

The projecting platform in the bows of 
a sailing pakarangan. 

1. 

In Sarawak ' 

“draw near to.’’ “approach,” “go to,” not “bring” 


or “eomluct.” 

2. Mati berayan “(loath without sign of death; death which resembles 

life’’ (W.) ilerafjan in Sarawak. 

3. R. S. Douglms gives Jaaii. ja and daali as the Kayan, Kenj-ah and 

Kalabit words respectively for “chin” {Sarmcak Museum Journal, 
Vol. I, No. -1, pp. 84-85, 1911). 

4. The Malay transitive suffix -laii. Apparently one of the many Brunei 

words which have a long a prefixed to them. e.g. amun instead 
of the ordiuaiw rnun, uhich is used eoimnonlv in Sarawak for 
“ if. ’ ’ 

5. “To admit’’ rather tlian “to agree’’ in Sarawak, where mengaku 

is also used for the same, perhaps more commonly. The Dayak 
has the same word for “admit” in the sense of “confess,” viz. 
aka or iigakii. 

7. In a translation by Sir Stamford Raffles of the more important 
passages of the Malacca Maritime Codes {Jouni. Jlo)i. As. Soc. Sir. 
Br., No. .4, pp. 62-84, 1879), there is the following passage under 
the heading “The Division of a Prahu”: — 

“The .\laiig’ muka (the place before the Nakhuda 'a Cabin) 
is appropriated for the Tukang tengah, Tukang-kanan, and 
Tukang-kiri. If any of the Crew go there they shall be punished 
with three stripes.” 

The general meaning of alang in Malay is “across” or “at 
right angles to anything,” hence the spec'alized use for it in the 
above passage and in Brunei Malay as the “space arross the fore- 
part of the ship.” 
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8. 

Alik. 


Tile external laths which secure hajang 
laths. 

9. 

Alun.^ 

S. W. 

Mati beragan, to die naturally of old age- 

10. 

Aman. 

s. 

= senang : endah aman "ku. 

10&. 

Amas. 


= enias, gold. 

11. 

Amban. 

w. 

Cork-jacket for sailors. 

12. 

Ambit. 


Piill. drag, = tarek. 

13. 

Ambok. 


ilonkey, applied more especially to the 
kera. 

14. 

Ampa. 

s. w. 

The husk of padi. 

15. 

Ampus. 

s. 

Sakit ampus = batok kering, consump- 
tion. 

16. 

Amun. 


If, provided that. ? = lamiin Mai. 

ir. 

Anau. 


The sugar palm. Arenga saccharifera. 

18. 

Andang.- 

s. w. 

Customary law. Andang buat-ni/a, he 
is aecHstomed to do so. 

19. 

Andir. 


Undar-andir, part of the loom. 

20. 

Angin. 

w. 

Balik angin, a tree occurring in tertiary 
jungle. 

21. 

Angkap. 

s. 

A rack or shelf in the upper part of a 
native house used for stowing away 
goods. 

22. 

Ani. 


This. = ini. 

23. 

Antai. 


.Tu,st now. = iadi. 

24. 

Arong. 

s. 

A gulley, nullah. 

25. 

Aru. 


The easuarina tree. 

26. 

Asah. 

s. w. 

Mhigasnh dairat, to rub up ink on a 
palette. 


9. W. (.omjiares the .Javanese iiieauing “open space, in front of a Java- 
nese palace, used for parades, processions and military exercises.” 
It is also used by Payaks. 

10. “Comfortable” in Sarawak, where the word pian is also used, per- 

haps more commonly, in the same sense; iida plan, “being busy” 
(the reverse of being comfortable!). 

11. contrivance to increase the carrying power of a boat” (W.) 

14. Also in Dayak, with the further meaning of “worthless,” “empty,” 

“rubbish,” = Malay hampa or hempa. 

15. “Shortness of breath” (Sarawak). Cf. ambiislaii (Sar.) “to get 

rid of phlegm” or “to blow the nose” and hembuJil-an “to blow 
f.p, fire from dragon’s nostrils” (Malay Peninsula). “Asthma” 
(Haynes in Bmnei-Malay Vocabulary). 

16. Sarawak (vide note 4). 

18. ’itdan/i (Sarawak) rr memaiig “naturally customary,” “alSvays, ” 
“of course” (when replying to a (juestion). Rather stronger than 
merely ‘ ‘ customary. ' ’ 

20. = MaJlotu.’i Cnchin-C}iiiie)txi.i (Euphorbiaceae) (Ridley). 

21. The Brunei long u prefix. 

24. i.r. a gulley, which may or may not have water. 

2.J. The Brunei long a takes the place of the usual Malay short e. 
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•27. Asah. 

S. 

Ai/inff aaali-uifrJian, perfumerl water 
used by natives for sprinkling over 
graves. 

28. Asang. 

s. 

The gills of a lish. 

29. Atu. 


= Uu, that. 

30. Au. 

s. 

The affirmative. 

31. Aur.^ 


.\ red .skinned edible l-andis (Gar- 
rinia) ; the dried skin used as asain 
in curries. 

32. Awal. 

S', w. 

Karlv. in good time. la mau herjalan 
e^^ol- airal sikit, he will leave early to- 
morrow morning. 

33. Awat. 


A large oar u.sed for sculling fongl'angs 
from tlie stern. Berawat = to scull 
in thi.s manner. 

34. Ayangati. 


The compartment in a I'elong (fishing 
trap)*- leading into the hunolian (the- 
place where the fish are collected). 

3.). Aying. 


Water. = u'/er. 

3G. Babang. 


.\ dam, harrier to keep hack water. 

37. Babas. 


To slit open. 

38. Babat. 


A Brunei inea.sure, = 10 kavu or $1.40. 

39. Babau. 


(i) Dumb, (ii) Si-hahnu: l-rmudi f<i- 

9 


hahau. a rudder operated from the 
hows of a boat. 

39/;. Babut. 


To itluck or pull out. = cliahuf. 

40. Badok. 


.V.long cylindrical drum (tnhol-). 

41. Badong. 

s. w. 

.V fish respiuhling iui eel. three to four 


feet Ions. 


2.S. Bayak and Saravrak Malay annan/j. 

29. The Brunei long a i)refix as in ani for ini. 

30. Bayak and Sarawak Malay. 

32. Arabic and Hindu.stani. The Brunei use is common in Penang. 

35. More often dui in the Linibang and Baram di.stricts of Sarawak, 
where Brunei JIalay' i.s spoken by up-river tribes. The final r 
of many wonls is turned into an ii. thus ilir becomes Uin, Major 
becomes hlajan. sa'elor, .s’elaufi, etc. 

37. In Sarawak heias. 

3S. “To tie’’ (Haynes). 

39. Probably = hihi in Sarawak, an onnmatopaeic word representing the 

sound a dumb man makes. Funai hiln is used for the large thick- 
billed green pigeon {liutrnrnn capeUci Temni.) which makes a 
somewhat similar, half-stifled noise. 

Fahan is used in f-'araw.ak in the sense of “careless,’’ “coii- 
timially making mistakes.” 

395. Bayak, 

40. Bidol- in Sarawak and elsewhere (W.) The Brunei long a takes 

the place of the usual Malay short e. 
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41&. 

42. 

43. 


44. 

4.V 

46. 

47'. 


4T&. 

48. 

49. 
49a. 

50. 


51. 


515 

52. 

53. 


43. 

44. 

45. 
4S. 


49. 

51. 


R .4. 


Bai. 

Pig, = babi. 

Bakang. 

A rotan hold-all, made partly of wood 
and .strapped on the back. 

Bakut. 

S. Ground thrown up in the river, on which 
houses are built and coco-palms 
planted : — 

Sungai damit hahid menumpoTi , 

Sana baiu/ak il'un semhilang. 
Dayang damit suroli rnenyubok 

Tampaf kakanda ineminta pinang. 

Balat. 

Fi.sh trap, kelong. 

Bambangan. 

A large fruit, probably mango species. 

Bangau. 

A species of fish. 

Bangkala. 

A large tnmkless palm (Arenga iin- 
dulafifolia) . the stem used for mak- 
ing l)]ow|iipe darts and Malay pons, 
also parks of the loom. 

Bangkar. 

raft. 

Bangkatan. 

long-nosed monkey. 

Bangking. 

A bed hug. 

Bangota. 

Strong. 

Bantai. 

A ))ole, a pole with forked end, usually 
of bamboo used for gathering fruit 
out of roach. { Malav pcnjolok buali ) . 
Bantai xclanihaa. the poles which 
support the net (T. sclambau). 

Barai. 

To ]iay : — 

Anak again kikik-kikik, 

Kikik-kikik di-bawnh fnngga. 

Anak orang jongan di-usek: 

Kata a di-iifck, barai helanja. 

Bari. 

- dahiihi. Ijofore. 

Barok. 

A specie.s of monkov (d/acaca.s nemc- 
strinim). = brrok. 

Basing. 

Squirrel. Chula basing, an aphrodisiac. 


Dayak: jalai halut, ‘‘a raiscil road.” Also used by Malays in 
Sarawak. 

BrJdt in Sarawak and elsewhere (W.) Used as a generic name for 
fishing-traps, e.n. 6. lilonij, h. jerrmal. etc. 

Bamhaiiii in Dayak simply means “large.” 

Beniildtiitia (TTayiies). Uayak raxoiiti. Sarawak Malay oninri Wunda. 
The only known si)ei-ios of long-nosed monkey {Xusalis larvatus) 
is confined to Borneo. 

Cf. n-aniikcitfi the rariant used by the Dusuns on Mt. Kinabalu in 
British North Borneo. 

The ilala.y word biijiar inverted. Cf. Brunei Malay bclarai in- 
stca<l of btliniar to sail, belurch instead of buhh (contraction for 
bi'tiihh) to get. 

Sue., No. S3, 1921. 
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5 k 

Bata. 

Viaticum, provision for a journey, 
bekal. 

55. 

Batas. 

W. A raised J)ed of earth in a nursery 
(semai) . 

56. 

Batat. 

A fruit resembling the wax-gourd but 
smaller. 

57. 

Batian. 

Bunting, with child — used of human 


beings, but more es]Tecially of ani- 
mals. Cf. i'mn. 

Pinanij muda h?ragi-ragi 

Oleh mlmheli dalani padian. 
Dai/ang muda iidak herlald, 

Sa-kali s-edar mengandong hatian. 


58. 

Batu las. S. W. 

Bath brick, polishing stone, = hatu em- 
pelas. 

59. 

Bayong. S. 

A bag made of mcngkuang leaf, used 
principally for carrying raw sago. 

60. 

Bebun. 

To talk nonsense. 

€1. 

Bedukang. S. TV. 

A fish .similar to the American catfish 
(uneatable). 

62. 

Belangking. 

A shell (Auricula auris). 

63. 

Belatak. 

A large open basket. 

636. 

Belebit. 

Fluted, grooved (of columns, posts, 
etc.). 

64. 

Belengkok. S. 

A variant of hengkok, bent, crooked. 

65, 

Belian. S. 

A familiar term used by a woman when 
speaking of her husband. Aku punya 
belian, my old man. 

66. 

Belidi. S. 

A Inieket. 

6r. 

Beluai. 

A buffalo wallow. 

68, 

Beluboh. 

A species of rotan. 

69. 

Belulang. S. W, 

T'.sed generally for kulit, skin, leather. 

70. 

Belunoh. S. 

A fruit: — Mangifera sp. 

:i. 

Belusir. 

To run. 


54. Cf. Dayak and Sarawak Malay betah “a long time”; betah sudah 

was a long time ago. 

55. Batas does not seem to be used in Sarawak. For nursery^’ semai 

becomes chemai or chem^'h. 

57. Possibly hatian is the Brunei inverted form of hetina, female/^ 
vide the expression mengandong hatian used above. The use of 
hatian ~ hiuiting is known also in Sarawak. 

64. Commonly used in Sarawak Malay and Dayak cf. he)igJ:ol\ htlenglcolCy 

lenglvolc. 

65. Used when referring to one of the ‘^Dato’’ in Sarawak. 

66. More often hlddi in Sarawak; haUh in the Malay Peninsula. 

69. In Dayak and Sarawak Malay bclulang is restricted for leather or 
dried skin. 

71. Cf. Sarawak and Peninsular Malay hcrusir^ *^to pursue. 
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73. 

Berakas. 


Xiimerical coefficient, used withnibongs. 
Cf. berkaSj a tied bundle. 

73. 

Beriak. 


= berak, defecate. 

74. 

Beribadak. 


A common riverside tree {Cerbera odol- 
lam) with white flowers, known in 
the F.M.S. as pompong, pong pong 
and buta-buta. 

74&. 

Beribun. 


To toy, trifle. 

To. 

Berimit. 


Slowlv, gradually : aging pasang ber- 
imit, the last of the flood. 

76. 

Berkameh. 

S. 

Tich No. 182, kameh. 

i i . 

Bernanang. 


Berenang. to sivim. 

776. 

Bersaki. 


'I'o copulate (of birds and beasts). 

776. 

Berselat. 


Ilesist, oppose, combat. 

78. 

Beruwar. 

s. 

A go-ltetween, tout. 

79. 

Biabas. 

s. 

A .species of jambu (guava). (In the 
F.M.S. jambu biji). 

80. 

Bidai.- 


The ribs. 

81. 

Bidar. 

s. 

A built up dug-out, the type of boat 
most commonly used in Brunei. 

82 . 

Biding. 

s. 

Sharp ridges on the tail of a crocodile 
and certain fish. 

8.3. 

Bilak. 

s. 

Bilak mala, a parasite found on man- 
groves and other trees. 

84. 

Biloyan. 


An edible marine bivalve resembling 
Unio. 

85. 

Bingkai. 

s.w. 

Tlie strip of beading round tlie gunwale 
of a biilar. boat. 

86. 

Bingkong. 


The covered ])ortion at the end of a 
jamhafan. 

87. 

Binuang. 

w. 

tree of li.irht wood, suitable for floats. 

88. 

Bipang. 

s. 

-A. kind of .-weet made of rice and sugar. 

89. 

Birah. 

S'. 

ITarlot, (from the properties of the 
daun birah, a Cladium leaf). 


75. Cf. Dayak mimit “small” (aJj.) or “slightly” (adv.) and Malay 
(?(' mit. 

7S. Hindustani. Sarawak and Malay Peninsula = “pimp.” 

80. Bidai. “a long narrow strip of rattan such as is used in making 
mats or native blinds.” herhidai-bUlai “in long thin strips” 
(W.). The Brunei Malay use is evidently an extension of this 
idea. 

82. Ilavncs translates it “shark’s fins and tails.” 

8.5. Also used in Ilayak. 

S7. Minuuna in Sarawak Malay. 

88. Also himny in Sarawak Malay. 

89. Perhaps better translated as “lecherous”, the equivalent of the 

Sarawak ilalay word “lanji” or “kanji.” 
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89&. 

Bisai. 

Xice, = hagus. 

90. 

Bius. 

One of the Rhizopliorae. {Bruguiera 
sp.). 

91. 

Bodoh.- 

A large black beetle which bores into 
timber. 

91&. 

Bohun. 

A wooden tra.v. 

9-2. 

Boyah. 

Foam. = hueh. 

93. 

Boyok. 

Memhogok^ to be obstinate, unmanage- 
able. 

94. 

Buah. 

(i) Buah fflinga. lobe of the ear, 

(ii) Anak huah = pinni dim kali, cousin 
twice removed. 

94;;. 

Buaya.® 

The keelson of a boat. 

95. 

Bubok. 

S. A kind of small prawn used for making 
helachan. 

96. 

Bubul. 

S. W. Tlie making of fishing nets. 

97. 

Bubut. 

S. To pursue. 

98. 

Bugan. 

A bird (Mala.v hangdu? a heron). 

99. 

Bujak. 

S. .^pear. 

99&. 

Bula.- 

S. Xonsense, untrue, a lie (not so strong 
a.s hohong). 

100. 

Bumbong. 

A cylindrical box of bamfjoo with lid 
u.sed for carrying tobacco or pinang, 
worn at the waist. 

101. 

Bumbunan. 

The fontanel, the crown of the head. 
Cf. ubun-ubun (dictionary ilalay). 

102. 

Bungulan. 

Bungulan again, cockscomb. 

103. 

Bunohan. 

The last compartment of a kelong (fish 
trap) from whicli the fish are finally 
taken. 

104. 

Burian. 

A dowry given at marriage = phnhrian. 

10.5. 

Bating. 

Numerical coefficient, used with planks 
and other objects. 


89!;. “Prett}'” (S^arawak). 

W. Aniik biKili in Sarawak and Peuinsukir Malay is eommonlj' used of 
“followers.’' The head-man of a house will thus speak of all the 
people of his house, relatives or not. 

9.0. Dayak. 

96. According to "Wilkinson “the repairing of nets.’’ 

98. Possibly an inverted form of hanijuu. 

99. Dayak. 

996. Day.ak. 

100. "Wilkinson gives hunhonfl = “a water vessel made from a .iomt of 
bamboo.” Howell records the Da.vak use of it to mean “a torch- 
shaped receptacle for resin (damar).” 

104. Bcrinn in Sarawak. 

10.5. Butir or huti in Sarawak. Another instance of the Brunei conver- 
sion of the terminal r of ordinarv- IMalay words, to ;i or ii;/. 
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106. 

Chamas. 


Inclined to flirt (of a girl) : — 

Burong amas terbang l-a-balai, 
Permainan anal' rencliana. 

Jangan chamas, adinda tnalai! 

Padiika hakanda hilang ka-mana? 

107. 

Chamat. 


Hauling a boat in a river by means of 
a rope fixed ahead to trees or posts. 

108. 

Chandasan. 


A native sugar mill. 

109. 

Chandas. 


A kind of ehopstic'ks made of bamboo. 

110. 

Charok. 


Used generally for the forepart of a 
))oat. 

111. 

Chelapa. 

S. 

An oblong box for holding pinang and 
sireh leaf. 

112. 

Chermin. 


Tangkai chermin. the hair on the face 
between the ear and cheek. 

113. 

Chibadak. 


The jack fruit. = chempedak (Arto- 
carpiis poliiphema ) . 

114. 

Chikar(Hind. ) S. W 

. "Hard over ’’ of tlie helm. 

115. 

Chirangin. 


A revolving noisy scarecrow like a 
windmill. 

116. 

Chirikan. 


A reel or bobbin. 

117. 

Chupu. 

\v. 

A metal box. 

118. 

Dadap. 

s. w. 

A tree {Ertithrina .<p.) with large scar- 
let flowers. 

119. 

Dagang. 

s. w. 

Berdagang = herniaga, to trade. 

120. 

Oamak. 

w. 

A dart witli detachable brass barb and 
running line used with a blowpipe 
for shooting fish. 

121. 

Damit. 


Kcrhil, small = demit. 

122. 

Dampar.- 

s. 

Longitudinal rafters of a house laid on 
the kasau iantan and supporting the 
kasau hini to which the alap is at- 
tached. 

123. 

Daun. 

w. 

s. 

Datin teliiiga = the lobe of the oar. 
Daun jttdi = playing cards. 

Daun kipas = propeller blade. 

12;3a. 

Deda. 


Is not. lid'ada (Sarawak), tiada, t'ada 
(ilalav Peninsula). 


10". Chcmat in Sarawak ami dictioiiarr' Malay. 

100. Tandd.t in Sarawak. 

111. Uavak. 

114. ‘ ‘ Stt’oriiig-wlii'cl on a ship” (IVilkinson). Kiiiiaii ,':hUar is a common 

Sarawak Malay nautical expression meaning “hard a-starboard.” 

115. = Di'dap. 

119. Omni) ihiganq, “a stranger” or “foreigner” in Sarawak and the 
iMalay Peninsula, is salai in Brunei Malay. 

121. Cf, Dayak mit. “little.” 
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124. 

Didis. 

w. 

The civet. 

125. 

Dual. 

s. 

A fish, the pomfrey (il-an hawal). 

12(). 

Durong. 


A storeliouse for padi. 

127. 

Ekong. 


Tail ; .sometimes used as a numeral co- 
efficient with human beings. 

128. 

£ndah. 

s. 

Xo, not = iidah. 

129. 

findudol. 


A palm, Carijota urens. 

129&. 

Enggar. 

s. 

Annoyance. 

130. 

Ivngkunau. 


.V tree yielding a fairly tough wood. 

1306. 

fintadi. 


= tadi, just now. 

130&. 

Eris. 


= kerat, to cut in lengths; m’eris, a piece 
cut off. 

131. 

Gadong. 

s. 

Green. Bunga gadong, the ylang ylang 
flower. 

132. 

Gagau. 

s. 

Work. Bahajja ada gagau = Saliaya 
tidal- xcnang. 

133. 

Gaguling. 

s. 

A bed pillow used by the Sultan. 

134. 

Galang.^ 


Worms of any kind, earth or intestinal. 

135. 

Galok. 


An earthenware pot with neck, for 
drinking water. 

13G. 

Gaman. 


A raft of poles propelled by a double 
ended paddle, used bv natives on the 
coast for fishing with hand lines. 

137. 

Gandam. 


Selvage of cloth or linen. 

138. 

Gangsa. 

S', w. 

A brass tray with feet. 

139. 

Ganjur. 


A kind of pike carried in processions 
of royalty. 

140. 

Gapit. 


An inner lath to which the alik is 
nailed ; the framework of a door as 
distinct from the panelling. Cf. 
la pit. 

12.=). 

AUo fluoh in 

Sarawak. 


127. 

Elor (vide 

note on 3 

5). 


128. Dayak ’nda. Commonly iisoJ by Sarawak Malays. Enduh nsah, 
‘ ‘ never mind. ’ ’ 

131. .\lso "purple” in Sarawak. "Blue” in Dayak. 

132. Dayak. ilore correctly "busy” in Sarawak. 

133. Dayak and Sarawak Malay "a bolster.” 

13.J. Cf. gclok, "a mug or drinking-bowl made of the shell of a coconut; 

a vessel of coconut shell for gntta, water, etc.” (Wilkinson); "a 
bowl of three-quarters of a coconut shell” (Winstedt). 

137. Cf. gandan, "a large cover of silk cloth; a rich cloth placed over a 

divan” (Wilkinson). 

138. From the Sanskrit lungsya, "bell-metal,” "bronze.” 

139. C'f, kenjor or genjor, "erect,” "stiff.” 

140. Cf. mciigapit "to squeeze,” or "support.” Kepit in Sarawak is 

rather "to pinch and hold,” c.g. as a crab’s claw. 
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lil. 

Gauk. 


Forward, precocious, of a child. 

14r2. 

Gedabang. 


An edible kandis with yellow fruit. 

143. 

Gegawi. 


A wooden spoon used when cooking 
rice. 

1436. 

Geiaga 

W. 

Sugar-cane. 

144. 

Gentian. 


Fibre of any kind, raw material before 
being worked into rope; sometimes 
used for benang. 

145. 

Geranjang. 

s. 

A large conical open work ba,sket car- 
ried on the back. 

146. 

Geringsin. 


A circular brass box with conical cover, 
used for holding pinang and sireh 
leaf. 

147. 

Giak. 

s. 

The frames (lower) of a boat. 

148. 

Giam. 


A cascade, waterfall. Cf. riam. 

149. 

Gigis. 


To scratch, make a mark as a carpenter 
with a nail or marking gauge. Cf. 
kikix. 

149a. 

Gimbar. 


Position side by side, as of poles in a 
raft or planks in flooring: hergirnhar 
am pat = 4 side by side. 

150. 

Giok. 


Caterpillar, maggot. 

151. 

Giring.- 

w. 

w. 

(i) Small bells used when fishing with 
hand-lines. 

(ii) To drive together (of cattle) 
(Maxwell). 

152. 

Gobang. 

w. 

A dug-out. 

153. 

Gochok. 

s. 

A betel-nut pounder. 

154. 

Gugur. 

s. w. 

Commonly used in the same sense as 


jatoh, fall. 


141. Also “clumsy,” “awkward,” “loutish” in Sarawak. Dayak; 

“wild,” “savage,” “fierce,” “troublesome” e.p. buai/a gauk, 
“a troublesome crocodile.” Sarawak Malays use it in this sense 
too. 

143. Cf. .Javanese gaxiai, “a tool” or “instrument.” 

143&. Gelagali in Malay Peninsula for “wild sugar-cane.” 

14.1. Cf. kfranjang (Sarawak and Malay Peninsula). 

147. Dayak. 

148. Another instance of the Brunei’s apparent dislike of using the letter 

r either at the beginning or end of a word It is perhaps of 
interest to note that they do not follow the Chinese in replacing 
r by /. The Land-Dayaks of Sarawak provide a curious con- 
trast to the Brunei Malays and Chinese in that they have difficulty 
with the letter 1. In many Malay words they replace I by r. 

149a. Cf. Malay gembur “twins,” “double.” 

152. “A one-masted sea-going native ship {perahu) of a Bugis type’’ 

(Wilkinson). Gubovg (Haynes in Brunei-Malay Vocabulary). 

153. Cf. gnchoh, Sarawak ilalay and Dayak in this sense. 

1,54. And Dayak. 
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1S5. 

Guiing. 


Guiing Inngan, a set of nine small 
gongs forming jiart of tlie Javanese 
gamilan. 

156. 

Guna. 


Pah'll .lu-ribii guna, an edible fern. 

157. 

Gusi. 

S. 

A kind of jar (iajau) with six handles; 
outside surface dull, inside smooth 
and crackled: supposed by Brunei 
Malays to be made and buried by 
spirits. Only three specimens are 
said to exist in Brunei. 

1.58. 

Griting. 


A tree (Lvmnifzera liftorea) supplying 
a very tough wood; resists teredo 
perhaps better than any other. 

159. 

Halis. 


(i) The line of .scum marking the point 
of contact of two currents. 

(ii) Berliali.a, with the hair on the 
forehead cut in a straight or curved 
line. 

160. 

Hampang, 


.-IhoA- 7(. = anal- gam pang, bastard. 

160a. 

Hangit. 

W. 

Foul smelling. 

161. 

Hangun. 


Berhangiin, to apply ]X)wder on cosmet- 
ics — said only of the tSultan. 

163. 

Hunggu.^ 


Pointed excrescence.s from the roots of 
pedada, and other trees. 

163. 

Ikal. 


A tree, .\rtomrpus sp.. the young of 
which is termed iiniharan. 

164. 

Imini. 


A kind of crab; i. mijian the flower of 
the pitcher-plant. 

165. 

Inanai. 


'liie warp in a loom. 

166. 

Indong. 

s. w. 

Female; again {. a hen; j. tangan 
thumb; tiang i. main posts of a 
house; lohnng {. the main level in 
mining as distinguished from a cross- 
drive lobang bilel'. 

167. 

I pang. 

s. 

An earthenware jar. 

168. 

Ipil. 

s. w. 

A tree, Afzelia bijuga. 


l.j.j. “ Soven or eight grailxiateil gongs.” (Haynes). 

L59. Kolia in Saraxvak. The nearest approach to the first Brunei meaning 
given Vjy Wilkinson for lalis is “xapoiir on a glass or metallic sur- 
face,” ‘‘inadhesiveness ‘ ‘ iinpermanenee. ” 

160. Amiiang in Sarawak Malay and Dayak. Gampang more commonly 

in Malay Peninsula and Jaxa. 

]G0«. ‘‘Scorching, singeing. Kau It. the smell of burning” (Wilkinson); 

Dayak aitgit ‘‘fresh or fragrant smell.” Haynes gives laiito as 
tlie Brunei for ‘‘bad smell.” 

161. ( f. aiKiguii, ‘‘fastidious; affected in one's manner or dress; dandified; 

dmlish” (Wilkinson). 

166. cf. Dayak mdii. 

167. Daxak, ‘‘a jar with a wide mouth.” Epoiig (Haynes). 
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16Sa. 

Iraga. 


Xorth. 

168b. 

Isa. 


= saiu, one. 

169. 

Itek. 


Ifel'-iielcan a riverside tree (Heritiera 




littoralis), whose fruit {peler Jeam- 
hing) is used medicinally. It is also 
called dungaii and atun laid. 

170. 

Iting. 


3]>ikv harijs on the back of the skate, 




ik'im .mtnhilang , etc. 

in. 

Jangat. 


Look! = teiigok: j. dahitlu. 

i:-2. 

Jangka. 3. 

w. 

A carpenter’s marking gauge. 

1J3. 

Jangkar. 3. 

w. 

Anchor. 

Tn. 

Jangku. 


.langun-knu. Don't. 

173. 

Jelayan. 


Buali jflaijath, a sjiecies of Calamus or 




Daemoiiaroiis: the acid fruit is much 
used in curries. 

176. 

Jubit. 


Kain jubit, a kind of black calico. 

17()i. 

Kakei. 


To chafe or rub, = und ; to scratch. 

176a. Kalang. 


A i)ole. Kalang-. rollers on which a 




boat is launched into the sea. 

177. 

Kalat. 


(i) Rope generally, (ii) Astringent. 

178. 

Kalatiak. 


The armpit. 

179. 

Kalimut. 


llengidiund, to slander, disparage. 

18(1. 

Kamah. 

s. 

Dirty. 

181. 

Kamas. S. 

\v. 

dfdiu. sudah siap = readv. 

182. 

Kameh. 3. 

w. 

Bfrkameh = buang atjer kenching, to 




urinate. 

183. 

Kampar. 


The line of driftwood shewing the limit 




of the tide’s rise and fall. 

184. 

Kampil. 


A small pouch of pan dan leaf for hold- 




ing pinang or tobacco. 

184/;. 

. Kapisan. 


To swoon, faint, = phigsan. 

185. 

Kapsiu. 

3. 

A brass kettle with wooden handle; it 




whistles when water boils. 

168(1. 

also r ra(/a. 



172. 

Kxtoiided iiK'aning 

ill 

Malay and Dayak: “thought,” “idea,” 


‘ ^ guess. ’ ’ 



174. 

r. N. Alaxwell translates it “I said,” ‘‘I sav.” Apa janl-u jangan 


‘‘Did I not 

say don't go up river?” 

177. 

Cf. keUit (Malay 

may also mean 

Peninsula and Sarawak). In Sarawak Malay it 
‘‘tired.” “sleepy” as in ktlat iiuita “slcepy- 


eyeil. ’ ’ Dayak 

“ astringent, ” “acrid” only. 

178. 

Of. k-(tiii(ik (Malay 

Peninsula and Sarawak), = kechiak (Dayak). 

ISO. 

Dayak. 



181. 

Cf. ktmas. 



182. 

Cf. krmeh, berleineh. 


185. 

Possibly Chinese origin. 
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186. 

Karangan. 

S. 

The rapids of a river. 

18T. 

Karan. 

s. w. 

An earthen dapor for boiling down 
sugar. 

188. 

Karap. 

s. w. 

Tart of the loom (the comh). Chu- 
choJc Icarap, id. 

189. 

Karau. 


(i) Hard = i-eras. (ii) To stir ingred- 
ients in a pot. 

190. 

Karok. 


(i) A curve, semicircle, (ii) A small 
freshwater fish with thorny dorsal fin. 

191. 

Kaskul. 


The lenguai (sireh stand) used by the 
Sultan. 

192. 

Kasugui. 


A large hardwood tree. 

193. 

Kayir. 


Opposite to uwet. The turning of 
a boat’s head bv drawing the paddle 
towards the side of the boat. 

191. 

Kayu. 


A Brunei measure = 40 panggal. 

195. 

Keduit. 


Btiah keduit, the bottle gourd, {Lagen- 
aria). 

196. 

Kelabat. 


The oraiig utan, luaia-s {Simia satyrus). 

197. 

Kelakar. 

s. 

To lie, = bohong. 

198. 

Kelentugi. 


A millipede (Spirostreptus sp.) resem- 
bling the centipede but having yellow 
legs: = sumpada (Dayak). 

199. 

Kelingkasa. 


Chameleon. 

199a. 

Kemai. 


Yesterday, = kamari, kemarin, kelmarin. 

200. 

Kembura. 


.4. species of fish. 

201. 

Kenawai. 


I'he large white bird found on the Lim- 
bang River. 

202. 

Kendas. 

w. 

Run aground (of a boat). 

203. 

Kepuyus. 


Part of the selambau (fish trap), the 
hinged post which is driven into the 
mud, and on which the hantai works. 

204. 

Kerasek. 

s. w. 

Coarse sand, gravel. 


186. Dayak and Saraw’ak Malay. Presumably from iarang, “a reef.” 

187. Cf. leran. 

189. ‘‘Stiff” (Haynes). The second meaning only is used in the Malay 
Peninsula. In Sarawak an inverted form kuar is used in this 
sense. 

191. Cf. Persian lushkul, ‘‘a beggar’s bowl.” 

194. Cf. satu kayu kain, “a roll of cloth.” 

196. The Tabuns on the Limbang River (above Brunei) use kelabat for 

the Long-tailed Macaque {Macacus cynomolgxis) ^ the Malay kra. 

197. Dayak and Sarawak Malay in this sense, and by extension ‘‘to 

chatter.” 

200. Probably same as kimura in Sarawak. 

201. Presumably the Egret, Mesoyhoyx intermedia. 

203. Cf. kepxtyu, a small freshwater fish? 

204. Cf. keresek (Sarawak, Riau and Johore Malay), gcresek (Kedah). 
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205. 

Kerapak. 


To speak; berJcerapak - kata, chakap. 

206. 

Keratang. 


A large seafish (Sea-perch [Epine- 
philusj Serroiius sp.). 

2 or. 

Keruai. 


Argus pheasant. 

208. 

Kerunai. 


A musical instrument made of bamboo. 

209. 

Kian. 


= demikian, thus, in this manner, meng- 
apa kian 9 

210. 

Kikik. 


A kite (paper). 

211. 

Kikok. 


•V species of monkey, = loiong. 

212. 

Kilala. 

S. 

'I’o recognise, know [kenal). 

213. 

Kipak. 

s. \v. 

Mengipak = mendukong, to carry on the 
hip or under the arm (of children). 

214. 

Kirai. 


(i) The eyebrows, (ii) Cigarette wrap- 
pers made of tiipah leaf. 

215. 

Kirong. 

s. 

Berkirong = tattooed, of Dayaks or 
Kayans. 

216. 

Kobak. 

w. 

To peel, strip off. Arang kohak, out- 
crop coal. 

2ir. 

Koiok. 

w. 

A dog. 

218. 

Kontol. 


A dug-out drawn by buffaloes in 
swampy districts. 

218a. 

Koris. 


Skin disease, = kudis. 

219. 

Kuari. 


Kuari piniu, the socket for a door-bolt. 

220. 

Kuba. 


A shrine, a burial place of some person 
of rank. 

221. 

Kubal. 

s. 

Pearl sago. 

222. 

Kubamban. 

s. 

Large silver buttons for women’s 
jackets. 


205. ‘ ‘ To have a talk with ’ seems to be the sense in which it is more 

commonly used in the Brunei district by Malay-speaking up-river 
tribes. 

206. Cf. kcrtang (Sarawak and Malay Peninsula). 

207. Cf. Dayak ruai; Sumatra Malay liuioir (Raffles); Malay Peninsula 

i'uaiig. 

208. Cf. serumii (Sarawak and Malay Peninsula) derived from the Per- 

sian sei'enai. 

212. Darak. Commonly used by Sarawak Malays. 

215. “Parti-coloured’’ e.g. as a tiger or certain snakes (Sarawak Malay). 

216. Cf. liiiHiV (Sarawak Malay and Dayak), lupaskan (Malay Penin- 

sula) “to skin.’’ 

217. “A cur; an expression (the Orang Laut word for dog) used by 

Malays as an abusive form of anjing” (Wilkinson). 

218. The same word in Javanese means “stumpy and thick’’; buroiig 

kontol “a stumpy-tailed bird.’’ Perhaps the shape of the dug- 
out has suggested the Brunei Malay use of this word. 

218«. Cf. Dayak kuris, kureh, “the itch,’’ “sores.’’ 

220. Cf. Arabic kubur, “a tomb.’’ 

221. Cf. gubal, “the soft wood between the bark and the heart of the 

tree. ’ ’ 
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223. 

Kuchai. S. W. 

A kind of small onion. 

224. 

Kulimpapa. 

A tree (Vitex pubescens) , the wood of 
which is used almost exclusively in 
Brunei for making paddles. 

225. 

Kulimpapat. 

A tiretly. 

226. 

Kulimambang. 

A Imtterfly or moth. Pintul-, folding 
doors. 

22?. 

Kunal. 

The scar of an old wound. 

228. 

Kunau. S. 

A large edible marine clam (Ci/tlierea 

sp.). 

229. 

Kunchil. 

The crest of a bird. 

230. 

Kuning. 

Bunga kuning^ the yellow chempaka 
flower. 

231. 

Kurapa. 

A large seafish. (Sea-perch. Epine- 
phihtg [.S'errantt.?] sp.). 

232. 

Kurau. S. W. 

A sjtecies of fish. {Lutes calcarifer). 

233. 

Kurita. 

'Phe octopus. 

234. 

Kurong. S. W. 

Berkurong, dammed of water, confined. 

23.j. 

Labit. 

Ghuhing Icibit, a small drum used with 
the guling tangan. 

236. 

Labok. 

Onom : the sound of anything falling. 

237. 

Ladun. 

Pidli round the edge of a field which 
ripens later than the main crop. 

238. 

Lagau. 

Melagott, to call, = panggiJ. 

239. 

Lakat. S'. 

Deknt. lekat: — hkai lugi hidup = still 
alive. 

240. 

Lamaran. 

A fruit similar to huah hitijai. 

241. 

Lambong. 

iMinpii I. the side-lights of a ship. 

242. 

Lamiding. 

A creeping fern {StenochJoena palu- 
slris) chiefly used when dried for 
binding together kelongs and chicks. 

243. 

Lampong. S. W. 

Lr.'utpu, a lamp. 


223. W. translates this “vegetable” and suggests derivation from the 
Chinese lo-chJiai. Buuany kiwhiii = “onion"’ in the Malay Penin- 
sula. Fur the Brunei use of it to mean “a small onion’’ com- 
pare the Dayak kiichai meaning a “very small bird.’’ 

225. Kuhity Fapat (Haynes). C'f. Dayak salcmpepat, pcrapet, perpat, 

‘ ‘ a fire-tiy. ’ ’ 

226. Kuliiifi Bamhoiif/ (Haynes). Cf. Dayak, if/obembnnr;, “ a butterfly. ' ' 
228. Kuiio (Sarawak). 

2.33. Cf. yunta (Skt.) also in Malay Peninsula (M’instedt). 

234. in Sarawak and Malay Peninsula the general meaning is “enclos- 
ing.” “cutting off,’’ not necessarily of water. 

236. Cf. laboh “letting down,” Dayak “to fall” labohan “an an- 
chorage. ' ' 

239. Lrkut (Sarawak Malay). 

242. Cf. Dayak lemidiiiij, “an etlible fern.” 
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244. 

Lamun. 

A common river weed, allied to Pota- 
mogeton. 

245. 

Landing.- 

A tree, a variety of die tree knoivn as 
griting or terengtang , but yielding 
an inferior quality of wood. 

24.5rt. 

Langgar. 

'I’he porch of a house. 

246. 

Langsang. 

Impediment in speech due to cleft 
palate or hare-lip. 

247. 

Lanting. 

S. A raft. 

2476. 

Lapihi. 

To unfasten, undo. 

248. 

Lapisan. 

Bain lapisan, shale. 

249. 

Larak. 

To open, unpick, of seams. 

250. 

Larai. 

A sail. 


Kapul amp dari Lahuan 

yumher sain bergiUng larai. 
Telap- haii-mu tuan! 

Yang satu jungan hhchcrai. 


251. 

Lempaung. 

W. 

A tree yielding an acid fruit used in 
curries. 

25i2. 

Lengadai, 


A riverside tree, one of the Phizoph- 
orae, the liark of which is used for 
the e.vtraetion of cutch. 

253. 

Lenggayong, 


A riverside tra\ {Ehizophora sp.). 

254. 

Lengkok. S. 

W. 

A variant of bengkok. 

255. 

Lenguai. 

s. 

A large circular brass l)ox with tray,, 
for holding sireh leaf and betel nut. 

2.556. 

Lewat. 


Ditticult, = pagali. 

2.56. 

Lidi. 

s. 

Part of the loom. 

257. 

Lika. 


Jdilai. forgetful, careless. 

2.58. 

Limpang. 

s. 

ileliin pang, to lie down. 

259. 

Limpas. 

s. 

Bast. = lain. 

260. 

Limpanas. 


.\. tree. A stick made from this tree 


is supposed to render the possessor 
secure from the attacks of crocodiles 
and to protect him from any sickness. 
By the natives of Sarawak called 
lal'ong. 

244. D.iyak, “a sj>f‘cies of jack-fniit tree, the fruit of which is in the- 
grounit ' ' ( Howell) . 

245a. Cf. .Javanese “a small shrine” or “small mosque.” 

247. Dayak. 

250. Inverted form of the common Malay word hiyiir. 

251. Also Dayak, “a .iungle tree that has its fruit growing on the 

trunk. ' ' 

252. Cf. Uiif/i/ada “a medicinal plant” (IVilkinson) . 

255. Also hiiifjyifui in Sarawak. 

2.56. Dayak. 

258. Dayak “to go aside, deviate” (Howell). 

259. Sarawak “to pass”; sitdah htnpas “past.” 
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261. Linggar. 

S. 

Crank, easily upset, of a sampan. 

261a. Linggi. 

w. 

The stern post of a boat. 

26'i. Lindagong. 


A tree occurring in tertiary jungle ; its 
leaves used by Malays as langir (as 
soap for washing). 

263. Lokan. 

s. w. 

An estuarine bivalve (Cyrma). 

264. Lonchit. 

s. 

Siiarp, pointed, = tajam. 

265. Luak. 


A puddle. 

266. Luargan. 


A pool, swamp. 

267. Luba. 


A thorny palm: Eugeissona sp. 

268. Lukut. 

s. 

A large fern (Platycerium sp.) found 
on trees. 

269. Lulu. 


Cracked, broken, as the bark of a man- 
grove tree. 

270. Lumading. 


The young of ikan tenggiri. 

271. Lumu. 


A kind of black satin. 

272. Mahau. 


A tree, Nepheliutn malayense; mala 
I'uching. 

272a. Maiuah. 


Motion outwards, = k-aluar. 

273. Malur. 


(i) Malur telinga, the drum of the 
ear. 


w. 

(ii) Bunga melur, the jasmine. 

274, Manakan. 

s. 

.4/tflA- manakan (Java), sister’s or 
brother’s child. 

275. Mangaris. 


A liard heavy red wood (Kunipassia 
excelsa), chiefly used for making 
blowpipes and ornamental paddles — 
known in Sarawak as mingris, and 
in Sumatra as kayu raja. 

276. Mangkok. 


A small waggon (mining). 

277. Manik.- 


The temples. 

278. Manja. 

s. 

To coa.x, wheedle. 

279. Manok 

s. w. 

A bird. 

286. Mantis. 


The kingfisher. 

281. Marakubong. 

A tiee (sp. ?) yielding a very light 
wood. 

282. Marau. 

s. 

Malacca Cane. {Calamus Scipionum) . 


261. Dayak. Lenggar (Sarawak Malay). Of. lenggang, “the rolling of a 
boat’’ (Wilkinson). 

261a. “The covered or decked portion of a Malay boat (at the prow and 
at the stern)’’ (W.). Dayak “the stern or bow part of a boat.’’ 
264. Cf. Dayak luncliik, “sharp-pointed,’’ ngelunclnk, “to make into a 
sharp point. ’ ’ 

268. Dayak. 

269. Cf. Dayak luloh, “rotten,’’ “wasted away,’’ or Sarawak Malay 

iultig, “to peel off’ as the skin of a snake or of the hand. 

278. Dayak “fractious,’’ “always crying’’ (of a spoilt child). 

279. Dayak more particularly “a domestic fowl.’’ 

282. Dayak. 
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283. Mata. 


Mata-matai, to repair fishing nets. 

284. Matan. 


A fruit. 

285. Mauk. 


Drunk, = m^hok. 

286. Melaban. 


An edible fruit. 

287. Meloh. 


M. aring, = the sealing-ivax palm {Cyr- 
costachys lacca). 

288. Mempalai. 


Nail- mempalai, - to wear flowers in the 
hair. 

289. Menangin. 


A fish (sp. ?). 

289a. Menantang. 


To gaze at, = pandang. 

289a. Menaulih. 


To turn the face aside, = palis 

290. Mengipak. 

s. 

To carry on the hips, = mendukong (see 
Ko. 213). 

291. Mengampai. 


To lie down. 

,291b. Mengano. 


To assail. 

292. Menjarang. 

s. 

To cook rice. 

293. Menungan. 


An edible fruit. 

2936. Menyasap. 


To clear tlie ground. 

294. Meraka. 

s. 

A tree {Merhau sp.) yielding a very- 
tough wood. 

295. Meritam. 

S'. 

A fruit resembling rambutan. 

296. Miatu. 


Bagitu, like that, quite so. 

297. Miris. 


Leaky; not so strong as bubus. 

298. Misan. 


A tomlistone, generally of wood. 

299. Mongsang. 


= Mimang, the polecat. 

2996. Muara. S. 

w. 

Kuala, mouth of a river. 

300, Mulong. 

s. 

Haw sago. 

301. Mulch, 


= to return, go home, = pulang. 

302. Mumut. 

s. 

llotten. 

302a. Myelus. 


A fruit resembling sembayau, the 
canary nut. 

303. Najar. 

is. 

Biken niat, to decorate with flowers 

Niat. 


and hangings and worship at a tomb. 

289. = ikaii senaiigiii 

, a 

common salt-water fish of the Malay Peniu- 


siila aiiU Sarawak. 

29.3. “Piilai-an fruit’’ (Haynes). 

296. Also miaiii, “like tliis’’, or di’iniatti and dcmiatu with the a broader in. 

Brunei than in Sarawak, 

297. = tiri.s (Malay Peninsula and Sarawak). Bubus is more “broken or 

slit open bej'ond repair” than “leaky.” 

299. Munxtuig and musaiig in Sarawak. Wilkinson gives mongsang as a 

variant from Riau. 

300. Sarawak Malay and Dayak. 

302. Cf. Dayak but, bebut, “rotten,” “stinking.” In Sarawak Malay 
mumut also means “rough’’ (of wood) e.g. as plants before 
planing. 
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304. 

Nakara. 


.\ small drum made of tlie monitor- 
lizard skill (kulit hiawak), and used 
ill processions of Boi altj', 

304cf.. 

Ngalih. 


Tired. = peiiat. 

304&. 

Nohun. 

S. 

I’liere, yonder. 

305. 

Nyaman. 


Mini/uk nyaman, a perfumed oil used 
for scenting the hair, distilled from 
the flowers of gamlir, melur, chem- 
paka, etc. and mixed with the glan- 
dular secretions of the civet. 

305a. 

Nyanya. 


= Kaianya, he said. 

306. 

Pachar. 

S. 

Jh'rpadiar inai, to stain with heniit 

307. 

Padian. 


Tile Brunei water-market. 

308. 

Pajar (fajr.) S. W. 

The dawn. 

309. 

Paka. 


Perhaps = harangkali. 

310. 

Pakal. S. 

w. 

To caulk a boat. 

311. 

Pakarangan. 

s. 

large boat carrying sails, used 
generally for transport. 

312. 

Pakis. 


All edible fern. 

313. 

Pakul. 


yoke for o.xen. 

314. 

Palui. 

s. 

Absurd, senseless, = lodok sdkali. 

315. 

Pampan. 


To clo.se a small stream with a halat in 
order to drive fish into the sadak; 
to close a hole, stop a leak. 

316. 

Pam pang. 

s. 

Fa.mpany kemudi, a forked support 
holding in place the kemudi sepak, 
the native rudder: — 

Puchok pauh ban jar melatang 

Fampang di-umbilkan kemudi 
Me.sti jauh ka-mari datany 

Dayung iiu yang baik budi. 

317. 

Panga. 


The forked supjiorts used for carrying 
]iole.«, etc. in a pakarangan. 

318. 

Pangga. 


The shaft of a waggon drawn by buffa- 
loes, used ill milling. 


304. Arabic. AYiaru or ue</ura (.Malay Peninsula). 

30.3. Xyaman in .Sarawak (and mjumui Dayak), means “nice’’ of taste, 

smell or feeling. In the Malay Peninsula “a sound healthful 
feeling; feeling comfortable or ‘fit’ ” (Wilkinson). 

306. (,'f. pachur, “a plant (unidentified)” (Wilkinson). 

308. Arabic fajr. 

309. Dayak “if.” 

312. And .lavanese (?) generically for any fern. 

313. ‘ ‘ .4. saddle ’ ' (Haynes). 

314. Dayak paloi, “foolish,” “stupid.” 

31.3. Sarawak Malay pempaii, 

316. Dayak, “a turning” or “junction.” 

317. Dayak, “an angle,” “forked” or “branching” Cf. pangga, “a 

■scaffolding” or “wooden frame-work used in support of anything” 
(Wilkinson). 
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519. Panggal. A Bruuei measure, = paha kui. 

[40 panggal = 1 kaiju (14 cents) 
10 kagu = 1 hahat a/sap ($1.40)] 
(Maxwell). 

320. Panggau. S. The Sultan’s bed. 

321. Pantak. S. Witchcraft. 

322. Panyap. S. = Simpan, to keep. 

323. Papat. S. To cut, lop off. 

324. Parangan. S. Jkan parangan, the swordfish. 

32.'). Param. S. P. bmih, to keep fruit till ripe. 

326. Parapatan. S. W. The seams of a boat. 

327. Pasah. Part of a loom. 

328. Patah.- S. Pagar paiah’, verandah railing, from 

its being made up of many separate 
pieces. 

329. Payan.- Bamboo rtoats, used with the Inli-rairai 

for hand fishing lines. 

330. Payau. A deer. = riis/i. 

331. Pelipatan. S. W. TIte underside of the knee. 

332. Pemarang. Parang, the ordinarv Malay knife. 

333. Pemata. A fish hook. 

334. Pemukatan. 'I’he long narrow iisliing l)oat peculiar 

to Brunei. 

335. Pengakapan. Limber holes in the frames of a boat. 

336. Pengalu. The ‘‘ nlu ’’ market at Brunei. 

337. Penyuchok. 'I'lie horizontal poles on which the floor- 

ing of a house rests, connecting the 
main posts. 

33S. Penyusu. BHiong prngnsH. a wood chisel used by 

boat-builders. 

'339. Perabut. Quickly, = h'kar:. 

340. Perada.- .\ variety of mangostecn with liright 

7'ed skin. 

341. Perhenti. Part of tlie xvlamhau, the tripod on 

which the fishermen sit. 

316. PdfiapaJ also ‘‘to cut iji two.” “a slice,” ‘‘division” 

in Brunei. 

320. Dayak ‘‘a bed,” ‘‘sleeping place,” not necessarily for persons of 

high rank. 

321. Maxwell translates it ‘‘poison” (vl). and subs.). 

323. Sarawak ilalay and Dayak pi pat, “to cut into small pieces.” 

324. Il:an paraiup- in Malay Peninsnl.i and Sarawak. 

32.1. Pi ram in ^lalay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

320. From rapat, to close. 

330. Laud-Da.vak, Kayan, Kenyah ami Kalabit. 

331. From lipat, to fold. 

334. Possibly from pukat “a seine-net,” mimukat. “to fish with a seine- 
net,” hence ptmiikutan “the boat used when fishing with a 
seine-net. ' ’ 

337. “Anything that is inserte<l.” from cinu-hok “to insert.” 

339. Cf. Sarawak Mahay benibiit “quickly,” “make a dash for,” lit. 
“snatch” or “seize.” 
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342. Pertenunan. 

s. 

Tlie loom. 

343. Petam. 


Hiiige.s of a door or box. 

344. Piasau. 


Coconut. 

34-5. Pihit. 


To pres.s down, weigh down : — 

Mayang ximhur, n/ayang singgalam, 

Tigp dhigan mayang simbalu 

Sama iimhul xatna finggalam 

Berat xauh di-pihit batu. 

346. Pilamas. 


Panelling pilamas, a method of fisliing 
for sliarks and other large fish form- 
erly much practised near Brunei. 

341. Pinanasan. 


A variety of the canary nut (seni- 
huyau ) . 

348. Pinduan. 

s. 

The native quoits, played with brass 
discs. 

349. Pinis. 


A tree (.''loefia sidero.rylon) . yielding 
a hard and lieavy wood. 

3496. Pipir. 


A piece, a strip. Kuin tajong dua 
pipir, a sarong of two pieces joined 
togetlier. 

330. Piri.- 


The heartwood of hal-uu, mangrove. 

351. Piyai. 


A common riverside plant, the young 
leaves used as vdarn. 

3o'2. Pompong. 

s. 

'I’o fasten in a bundle, bunch together. 

353. Pulak. 


To pluck fruit or flowers. 

354. Pupul. 


Idem. 

355. Puputan. 

s. 

Bellows. 

356. Purun. 

s. 

A .sedge {Eloeocharis variegaia). 

351. Putar. 

s. 

Paliat pntar, a gouge chisel. 

358. Rabah. 


To fall down. 

359. Ragian. 


A shelf in a Malav house. 

360. Raman. 

s. 

A fish (sp. ?). 

361. Ram bat. 


The Malay casting net, jala. Verb 
he ram hat. 

362. Ramis. 


A small marine bivalve (edible). 

302a. Rantau. 


A .seine net. 

363. Rawai. 

w. 

(i) Tati rairai, a long line of baited 
hooks attadied at either end to a 
petam pong. 

542. From tcnun, “to 

weave. ^ ’ 


345. Cf. pichit or apit, “to press’’ or “to squeeze.’’ In Sarawak Tcena 
pirit i.s used of a person run over by a steam-roller or train. 

35.5. From puput “to blow.” In Dayak puputaii ^ “forge.” 

Also “straw” in Sarawak, e.fl. topi puruii, “a straw hat.’’ 

357. Cf. putar “rotation,” “motion on an axis” (Wilkinson). 

358. Sf'hnh in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak, 

362. Meinis in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

362((. Cf, W. “a reach of a river,” “a long straight stretch of coast.” 
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(ii) Paijan rawai, the ornamental 
moulding or carved work on the walls 
of a Malay house. 


564. 

Renchangan. 


Diamond shaped lattice work. 

565. 

Rengit. 


Tsed generally for mosquitoes. 

3()6. 

Repana. 


Tambourine. 

367. 

Rigis. 

S. 

A method of catching fish much em- 
ployed at Brunei. 

368. 

Ringkat. 

s. 

A tiffen carrier. 

369. 

Rokam. S. 

w. 

A small fruit resembling a plum. 

37(1. 

Ruit. S. 

w. 

Bari). Knit pennata, fish-hook barb. 

371. 

Rumahan. 


A fish (sp. 7). 

372. 

Sadak. 

s. 

A kind of fishing net made of sago 
palm fibre. 

373. 

Sadayan. 


A boathouse. 

374. 

Sahatn. 


The wooden cross-piece supporting the 
kcinudi dpak and panga. 

37-5. 

Saka.‘ 


A tree with small red fruit; the leaves 
are used as ulam, vegetables. 

376. 

Sakar. S. 

w. 

Sugar. 

O ‘V'V 

•5 « < . 

Salajur. 

s. 

Immediately, direct. 

378. 

Salam. 


To dive. 

379. 

Salang. 


Besinous exudation of trees, damar. 

380. 

Salat. 


Dnrian snhit = Anona mnricata, the 
durian bidanda. 

381. 

Sandak. 

s. 

\ spud, spudding hoe. 

382. 

Sanga.- 


.\. mould for casting brass. 

383. 

Sangkal. 


(i) Beliong xangkal. an adze used by 


boat builders. 

S. W. tii) To lie, prevaricate: — 

Kayu ti'bany hanf/kar- 

Liak- (U-haicah tangga. 
■Jangnn-lah ahang I'uv'ai hersangknl! 
Chinch ill pernh hiialknn tanda. 


Sa-ni in Sarawak. 

3fi.T. And I'nnnt/it (Davak) in Sarawak, “a sandfly.” In Malay Penin- 
sula ‘‘A species of iniimte tick; a small insect pest.” (W.). 
366. Si'hdiia in ilalay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

372. Da.vak. 

373. Of. saih “to dry a boat” (Haynes). 

.376. Persian. 

377. In Saraw.ak and Brunei Malay generally with the idea of motion, 
e.g. lalan xtilajur, ‘‘to go straight on.” 

37S. Silain in Malay Peninsula, Sarawak Malay and Dayak. 

379. Cf. xelang in Sarawak, ‘‘lamp Idaek” or ‘‘black sooty marks.” 

381. Dayak. 

382. ‘‘The scum or dross in smelting” (Wilkinson). 

383. In the Malay Peninsula and Sarawak suiiglal is ‘‘to deny” rather 

than ‘ ‘ to lie ” or ‘ ‘ prcraricate. ’ ' 
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384. 

Sangku. S. 

A spear. The head is fastened on with 
rotan (simpai rotan). Lemhinq has 
the head secured with a brass ferrule 
{sampak teinhaga). 

38.J. 

Sarah. 

Surrendering, giving over. 

386. 

Sarang.- 

An ini])Ietnent, consisting of a bamboO' 
split at the end and used for deepen- 
ing holes in tlie ground. 

38 r. 

Sarut. 

An <)}>en ha.-ket of plaited cane closed 
at the top with network, carried on 
the back. 

38 Ti. 

Sasaban. 

A chopping block. 

388. 

Sasap. 

To lioe up weeds. 

3S.9. 

Sasar. 

(i) Dried prawns. 

(ii) To drive fish into the sadak. 

390. 

Satak. 

An edil)le crustacean. 

391. 

Sawang. 

A hole, .''airaiig kuinbang, = the bilge 
hole in tiie bottom of a boat. 

392. 

Sawar. 

Makan mirar, the earlv morning meal 
between 2 a.m. and 3 a.m. during 
huJofi piia-va. 

393. 

Sayang. 

A sheerlegs. 

394. 

Sedaman. 

A well-known tree. 

395. 

Sekui. 

Buah si'kiii, the water melon, = httah 
scmangka. 

396. 

Selambau. S. 

A method of fisliing with net, peculiar 
to Borneo. 

391. 

Selayan. 

A gridiron made of bamboo on which 
fish is roasted. 

398. 

Selidai. 

A fi.sli. 

399. 

Selingkawang. 

A common fern (Gleichenia linearis),. 
sometimes used for making Malay 


]>eiis. 


384. Dayak, Sangl'oli in Sarawak Malay, 

3So. iScrah in Sarawak ‘^to surrender.’’ 

3S6. “A dish coaxt*’ (Haynes). 

387. Jarut in Sarawak. 

388. Scsap in Sarawak, 

389. Srsar in Sarawak. 

391. Hayak. 

392. Hahor in Sarawak. 

393. (’f. Wilkin.son toiiiba'k sat/ang, ‘‘a kind of gaff used to keep the front 

of the sail from Happing.” 

393. Cf. .sel-ou'i, '‘Italian millet” (Wilkinson). 

396. And Davak. 
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400. Selisip. Mother of pearl shell. 

401. Sembayau. The canary nut. 

402. Senipayan. = tutup tiang, the holes linking together 

the main posts of a house. 

403. Sempilau. Wooden pegs for hanging clothes on. 

404. Sempiran. S. A tree {L'asuarina sp.). 

405. Senatu. (? = Sana iiu), there. 

406. Sendakan. Part of the pilamas-, made of nibong 

and attached to the line above the 

hook (V. pilamas). 

40T. Serapit. The fruit of a tree {Willugliheia sp.). 

408. Serawong, The Malay conical hat. 

409. Siabun. A kind of unbleached linen, coarser 

than bilachu. 


410. 

Siar. 

S. 

A kind of large prawn. 

411. 

Sibabau. 


V. bahau. Kemudi si-babau, a rudder 
used when line fishing from the bows 
of a boat, operated by a long pole on 
the side opposite to which the man 
is paddling. 

412. 

Sigai. 


Takogong sigai, a shell, Cupraea. 

413. 

Sigi. 


Cleanse. 

414. 

Sigup. 


'roliacco. 

415. 

Sikap. 

s. 

In readiness, with c-lotlies on, for a 
journey. 

416. 

Sikut. 


To carry on the back as a child is 
carried. 

411. 

Silap. 


'I’o lire a cannon. 

418. 

Singgan. 

s. w. 

iiinggan sini = sampai sini. 

419. 

Sipak. 

s. 

Kemudi sipak, the Malay rudder. 

420. 

Sirah. 


'Salt. 

421. 

Sirik. 


Tlie tins of a tish. 

499 

Siring. 

s. 

(i) Edge. 

(ii) Buang ayer, when speaking of the 
Sultan. 

423. 

Sirong. 

s. w. 

Tapered at the end as the blade of a 
paddle. 


402. Cf. Dayak jempayaii. 

405. Cf. Sarinvak nyatu, “that’s the one.’’ Sana itu becomes Sana ya in 
Sarawak contracted to siya, “there.” 

408. Cf. .Haouny (Kenyah), raong (Kalabit). 

4X4. Dayak. 

415. Dayak. Cf. siyap (Malay Peninsula). 

421. Sirxp in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

423. ‘ ‘ Aslant ’ ’ in Sarawak. ‘ ‘ Out of the straight line, crooked, awry, 

at an angle’’ (Wilkinson), “'rhe spaces between the posts of a 
house’’ (Haynes). 
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424. 

Sisang. 


A fly, extremely malodorous, very des- 
tructive to padi. Kaswang (Maxwell). 

425. 

Sisipkan. 

S. W. 

To caulk the seams of a boat. 

42'6. 

Siti. 


whistle, cylindrical. 

427". 

Siut. 


(i) A landing net, a small hand net 
for catching prawns. 

(ii) An earth basket. 

428. 

Songsang. 


Menijongsang , to fall down suddenly 
and unexpectedly as when a boat 
runs aground. 

429. 

Suai. 


Lampu xtiai, the masthead light of a 
boat. 

430. 

Subok. 

w. 

Meni/ubok, to peep from a window, as 
Malay women. (See Vo. 43). 

431. 

Sudok. 


Ti'rsiidol\ tripped np, catching the foot 
in an obstacle. 

432. 

Suga.- 

s. 

The kingposts of a house. 

433. 

Sukang. 


A variety of durian. 

434. 

Sulang. 

s. 

(i) All earthenware bottle with lid for 
holding drinking water. 

(ii) A fruit used for colouring ric-e 
yellow. 

435. 

Sulap. 


hut, temporary shelter. 

436. 

Sulau. 


Tdkoi/ong stih'tu, a shell, generic name 
for shells of Conu--i and Voluia species. 
The cone shell is used as ohat to 
avert the evil spirits of childbirth 
(pontianak) . 

437. 

Suling. 

w. 

All earthenware vessel with bamboo out- 
let used for distilling essences made 
ill Brunei from gainhir. mehir, cliem- 
pftka, gadong, podak. etc. Ber.nding, 
to distill essences. 


424. Perhaps ‘^a bug'* {HJuinchota) , of which there are several maloflorous 

species <lestruetive to pacli. 

425. In Sarawak and the Malay Peninsula ‘^to tuck in/^ “thrust be- 

tween/’ “insert,” not necessarily restricted to caulking the seams 
of a boat. 

428. In Sarawak {sunsang) and the Malay Peninsula “upside down.^^ 

429. Cf. tali suwai, “sway-ropes” from, the English “sway^^ as a nautical 

term (Wilkinson). 

430. Cf. poiyobol', “a thief who prowls about at night on the look-out 

for facilities for theft^' (Wilkinson). In Dayak swbo^' means “a 
surprise,” or “persuasive talk” (Howell). 

434. Cf. Malay Peninsula sense “joining in a drink,” “drinking to- 

gether.” 

435. Dangau or lancho in Sarawak. 

437, Sulin in Sarawak. 
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438. 

Sumbu.- 

S. 

(i) A species of Nepenthes, pitcher- 
plant. 

(ii) Sumhuan, the touchhole of a can- 
non. 

439. 

Sungkai. 


Breaking fast at 6 p.m. during the 
month of Kamthan. 

440. 

Sungkit. 

S. 

s. 

(i) The projecting platform at the 
stern of a pakarangan. 

(ii) Menyungkit, to raise by means of 
leverage, to extract, pick out. 

(iii) Bersimgkif, vaccinated. 

441. 

Sungkum. 


To prop up. Kapil s., props to shore 
up a ves.sel on the sea-beach. 

442. 

Suraga. 

s. 

Bantal suraga, a lied-]>illoiv used by 
the Sultan. 

443. 

Suri. 

s. 

Part of the loom. 

444. 

Tabok. 


A |)eep-hole in a Malay house. 

445. 

Tabur. 

s. w. 

PaiVi iuhur = swamp padi. 

446. 

Tachi. 

s. 

(Chinese) elder sister, = kakak. 

447. 

Tagai. 


One of the Ehizophorae; bark used for 
extraction of cutch. 

448. 

Tagal. 

S'. 

Xanti sa-fagal = nanii sadikit, wait a 
minute. 

449. 

Tagar. 


(i) Steady, of the helm in steering. 

(ii) Rust; berfagar = rusted, o.xidized. 

450. 

Tajok. 

s. w. 

Tlie frames of a boat securing the up- 
per planking to the dug-out. (Cf. 
giak). 

451. 

Tajong. 

s. w. 

Kaiii tajong. tlie sarong. 

452. 

T akoyong. 

s. 

A shell. 

Takogong liinba =:Neritina crepidularia. 
Takogong pulas = Botaniides cerithium. 
Takogong land shells in general. 

riun takogong = a well-known water- 
bird, with ash-grey plumage. 


4.S9. Stingkeh in Sarawak. 

441. Cf. sokonq in Sarawak ami Malay Peninsula, “propping up.’’ 

442. Cf. bantal xeraga, “a flat, square-sided State cushion.’’ (Wilkinson). 

Also snraga in Sarawak. 

444. Haynes and Maxwell translate iahoV ‘ ‘ window. ’ ’ 

445. In Sarawak paili that has been sown broad-cast, as opposed to pad! 

carefully planted, from tabor “scattering,” “sprinkling.” 

44S. Cf. tiga! in Malay Peninsula and Sarawak. 

449. Tegar in Sarawak. In Dayak “rust.” 

4.51. “A silk cloth of Bugis make” (Wilkinson). 

452. Also Dayak. 
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453. 


454. 


455. 

456. 


4o7. 

458. 

459. 

460. 

461. 


462. 


463. 

464. 

465. 

466. 

467. 

468. 

4 . 53 . 

4 . 56 . 

460 

465 . 

467 . 


Takul. 


Tambak. 


Tambing. 

Tampang. 


Tampik. 

Tanai. 

Tandas. 

Tanding. 

Tangang. 


To embrace., = pelol-. 

Tongl-ang puteh dari Mempal'ul 
Jaga-jaga dari Kirnariis 

Dayang puteh dapat di-tahul 

Melihat chinchin di-jari manis. 

(i) Menambak, to catch fish by driving 
them into a sadak (V. sadak). 

(ii) A Malay kitchen, consisting of a 
bo.v filled with earth on which is 
placed the tungku. 

Kdge, bank of a river. Cf. tehing. 

(i) Tampang (serunai), the mouth- 
piec-e of a flageolet. 

(ii) Tampang keladi, a severed portion 
of the plant ready for planting. 

W. (iii) Tampang tebuni, the severance 
and tying up process at childbirth. 

t<a-tampik = sa-hHah, on one side. 

S. To carry on the upturned palm. 

Menyandas, to crush gelagah in a mill 
(chendasan) . 

Comparison, = banding. 

A vine {Gnctiim edule), tlie bark of 
which is used for and makes good 
rope. 


Tangas. S. W. 


Tangkisi. 

Tangkong. 
Tanglong, 
Tapang, S. W. 

Tapok. S. W. 

Taras. 


Menangas, to warm tlie body over fumes 
rising from burning herbs used medi- 
cinally. 

Bunga kuning di^dalam chupu 
Di-tangas oleli orang kedayan 

Puteh kuning ranibut rnelaku 

Kepala kampong Gungai Kedayan, 

Wooden supports holding the flooring 
joists of a house. 

.V mii.-iical instrument made of l)amboo. 

I’art of the loom. 

-V tree {Kumpnxxin c.rcelsa) a variety 
of the wood known a.s mangaris. 

Bertapok, to hide. (Intrans.). 

T1k> lieartwood of a tree, = teras. 


In Saraw.ak “to put a heavy weight on something light ” e.a a 
weight on a ijioee of paper. ’ 

“vaccine” in Sarawak, and “to cut” (as a coconut is 

Dayak. 


“A Chinese 
Also Dayak. 


lantern” in Sarawak and the Malay Peninsula. 
M ilkinson notos it as a Trengganu word. 
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468a. Tawar.^ 


An orchid (Bromheadia palustris) ; a 
decoction of the root applied extern- 
ally in eases of severe headache. 

468a. Tekibing. 


A hanging Malay shutter for closing 
the fingkap or window. 

469. Telimbu. 


A crowbar. 

470. Telinting. 


A noksy scarecrow used in padi fields. 

471. Temburukai. 


A fish resemibling an eel which, when it 
bites, is supposed to leave its teeth 
behind. 

472. Temaa. 

S. 

To a.sk a second time ; importune. Cf. 
tama. 

473. Tembiangan. 


The marine cockle. 

474. Temparik. 


A thunderclap as opposed to deep roll- 
ing thunder. 

475. Tengal. 


One of the EhizopJiorae (Cer'wps sp.), 
the bark used for extraction of cutch. 

476. Tenggalam. 


To sink, = tvnppclatn. 

470a. Tepat. 


Barat tepat, south-west. 

477. Terajun. 


To descend, = ferjuti : tempat aping ter- 
ajun = a waterfall. 

478. Terchatok. 


A wooden mallet of mangrove wood 
used by boatbuilders. 

479. Teripas. 


A small green parakeet, = burong serin- 
dit. (Lorkuluif galgulus). 

479a. Tewas. 

w. 

= kalah, to lose, get the worst of. 

480. Tikiding. 


A long ba.-iket made of plaited bamboo 
or haniban and carried on the back. 

481. Timbaran. 


A tree (Artucarpus sp.) ; the voung of 


the tree known as fe/a/j il-al. Kulit 
timharan, the ton^h bark of this tree 
which is used for makinjt rope. 


482. 

Timbok. 

S'. 

To bank up. 

483. 

Timong. 


The back of the head, occiput. 

484. 

Tinggalong. 


Pagar tinggalong, the wood lattice work 
in Malay windows. 

485. 

Togal. 

S. 

The stick used for planting padi : — 
padi togal = hill padi. Cf. tugal. 

486. 

Tuah. 

s. 

(i) Tuah henna, wine stains, red birth- 
marks ; these, if covered with hair, are 


supposed to denote a long life. 


486. (ii) Arol- prxol' in Dayak. I believe these are held to be peculiar 
to children of Mongolian races and at present unexplained. 
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(ii) Tuali periok, dark blue patches on 
the sacrum of small children ; these 
generally fade away as the cliildreii 
grow up. 


487. 

Tuhut. 



The knee; tempurong tuhut, tlie knee 





cap. 

488. 

T ui. 



A tree, probably Acacia sp., with large 





white flowers. 

489. 

Tulah. 

S. 

w. 

Tuhut tulah, fear of the anger of one’s 





parents. 

490. 

Tumbang. 

s. 

w. 

To fall over, fall down. 

491. 

Tumpong. 


s. 

A liamboo used for carrying water. 

492. 

Tundak. 



A tuft of hair on the forehead of boys. 

493. 

Tunduti. 



Xape of the neck. 

494. 

Turok.- 



= chaping, a metal plate generally of 





silver, but .sometimes made of coco- 





nut shell. Cf. turoh Jav. 

494a. 

Tus. 



= hering, dry. Xa-vi hllum lagi tus, rice 





not sufficiently boiled. 

4946. 

Ubar. 



A dye. 

495. 

Udar. 



To strain tight, of a rope when moor- 





ing a ship. 

4956. 

Ujar. 



Ujarnga, he said. 

496. 

Ojur. 


s. 

? = uzur: tua u. feeble from age. 

497. 

Umban. 



To throw. 

498. 

Umpok. 


s. 

round or oblong basket with cover of 





nipah leaf. 

499. 

Unjar. 



To seek. 

500. 

Untang.- 


s. 

A wooden winder for weaving thread. 

501. 

Upas. 


s. 

Dart for blowpipe, probably so-called 





from the poison in which they were 





dip])ed. 

502. 

Uras. 


S'. 

liubbish, dirt. 

503. 

Usong. 


w. 

To carry on the head. 

504. 

Uwar. 


s. 

To stir, mix ingredients in a pot. 

505. 

Wasai. 



Cataracts, rapids. 

487. 

Palatut in {Sarawak 

, contracted from kepala lutut. 

488. 

Cf. tuwi, a tree 

{Ixonanthesi icosandra) (Wilkinson) . 

489. 

In Sarawak 

retribution/^ “evil befalline a wrone-doer. ’ ’ In 


the Malay Peninsula 

“calamity,” “iniurv,” “misfortune.” In 


Dayak ‘‘under a 

curse. ’ ’ 

492. 

Tundak ( Haynes). 



49.5. 

Odar in Sarawak. 



496. 

Also “sick,” “ 

iir 

in 

Sarawak. 

497. 

Cf. umhan lali 

‘ ‘ a 

kind of sling” (Wilkinson). 

502. 

Dayak. 




503. 

“Carrying bet« 

een 

two 

or more by the use of a pole, as a litter is 


carried.'^ (Wilkinson). 



Points of the Compass in Brunei Malay. 


By J. C. Moulton, m.a., b. sc. (Oxon.). 

Director of the Baffles Museum and Library, Singaiyore. 

Some seven years ago I made a note of the Malay words used 
for the points of the compass by Brunei Malays. In Sarawak the 
ordinary dictionary words are used, but in Brunei they have a 
slightly different system. A curious feature of it is that in nearly 
every instance the points of the compass are moved round one place, 
either ‘“^upwards” or “ down\»’ards : ” thus utara, “North” in or- 
dinary Malay, is “North East” in Brunei Malay, w'hile selatan, 
“South,” becomes “ Soutli East” in Brunei Malay. The follow- 
ing table shows the two systems : — 

Dictionary and Sarawak Brunei 

Malay Malay 

North Utara . . . . . . Iraga 

North East Timor laut . . . . . . Utara 

East Timor . . . . . . Timor 

South East Tenggara . . . . . . Selatan 

South Selatan . . . . . . Barat daya 

South West Barat daya . . . . . . Barat tapat 

West Barat . . . . . . Barat laut 

North West Barat laut . . . . . . Angin laut 

It will be seen that the two systems agree on one word only, 
viz. timor for " East.” The four words for South, South 
West. West and North West are all moved round one place in one 
direction, while utara for North is moved one place in the opposite 
direction. I can offer no suggestion as to tlie reason for this rather 
curious difference in the two systems, and I only call attention to 
it in the hope that someone else may be able to throw some light 
on it. 

For “ North” the Brimeis introduce a new word Iraya (some- 
times Uraga), for which I have been unable to find any parallel 
or possible derivation in other Malayan dialects. 

The Brunei use of barat tapat for South-West is interesting 
in view of the fact that tapat means literally “ due.” “ exact ; ” 
thus barat is “West,” and barat tapat “due West” in ordinary 
Malay. 

On the coa.st of Northern Sarawak both systems are known. 
In that part of Borneo there must be many instances of Sarawak 
and Brunei Malay.s working together in the same ships and one 
would imagine that some confusion must arise over the similarity 
of the two .systems, which however differ from one another in such 
important details. 

Messrs. C. D. Adams and F. II. Kortright, of the Sarawak 
Civil Service have been kind enough to verify the accuraev of my 
notes from Brunei Malays in their districts (Baram and iliri). I 
have also received independent confirmation from Mr. W. II. Lee- 
Warner who made a note of the Brunei system when he was Assis- 
tant Eosident in that District. 
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Some Hemiptera Heteroptera from 
N. W. Borneo. 


By E. Bergroth. 

In a previous paper* I have published descriptions of a num- 
ber of new Beduviidae from Sarawak, communicated to me for 
study by Mr. J. C. Moulton. Below I am describing from the 
same material some new species chiefly l>elonging to other Families 
and have besides enumerated some previously known species, nearly 
all of which are now for the first time recorded from Borneo. The 
types of the new species are deposited in the Helsing^fors Museum, 
cotypes of a few of them will be placed in tlie Sarawak Museum. 

F.vm. PEXTATOMIDAE. 

1, Scotinophara inermis Hagl. — Sadong. 

2. Tolumnia papulifera n. sp. 

Ochraceous. a callus at anterior margin of cicatrical areas, a 
large spot at middle of pronotal antero-lateral margins, the humeral 
angles of the pronotum, and a rounded callus at basal angles cf 
scutellum reddish fulvous and impunctate, apex of scutellum with 
a convex levigate stramineous callus occupying the whole posterior 
half of the postfrenal part, connexivum, a posteriorly abbreviated 
median vitta to propleura*, a median spot to mesopleura?, and a 
small round spot at the base of all acetabula brassy or bluish black, 
the connexival segments with a median interiorly rounded pale 
ochraceous lateral spot, a blackish vitta between eyes and apex of 
antenniferous tubercles, a spot at Irasal and apical angles of ventral 
segments, a median subba.sal spot to last ventral segment, and the 
spiracles dark fuscous, sometimes a little aenescent ; above rather 
densely but irregularly punctured with fuscous, the punctures here 
and there, especiallv on the head and pronotum, brassy greenish- 
black, connexivum tliickly and more finely punctate ; beneath re- 
motely and rather finely punctured with fuscous; first three an- 
tennal joints (last two wanting), rostrum, and legs pale testaceous, 
rostrum beneath with a blackish line and with the last joint black, 
antennae and legs sparsely sprinkled with fuscous points, tibiae 
above with a dark sanguineous or blackish line. Head as long as 
broad, clypeus slightly longer than juga, an oblong area at interior 
margin of eyes im]>unctate, second antennal joint slightly shorter 
than third, rostrum reaching base of abdomen. Pronotum with 
straight lateral margins and .somewhat prominent, narrowly round- 

* Sarawak Mus. .Tourn. I, 3, pp. 25 — 38 (1913). 
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«d lateral angles. Seutellum with the basal area distinctly ele- 
vated, reaching its middle. Elytra slightly passing apex of abdo- 
men { S ), apical margin of corinm straight, membrane slightly 
bronzed, here and there a little infiiscated. Abdomen with the 
apical angles of the segments somewhat rectangularly prominent, 
second \'entral segment at the base slightly and very obtusely tuber- 
eulate, last male ventral segment in the middle one-fonrth longer 
than the preceding one. male genital segment arenately sinuate at 
apex. I.iength, s 12.5 mm. 

Fourth mile, Eock Boad, near Kuchiug, Sarawak. 

Apparently coming nearest to T. ferruginesc-enx Bredd., l)ut 
much larger, much more sparingly punctured beneath, with a 
distinct callus at the scutellar basal angles and quite different 
colour- markings of the pronotum and coniiexivum. 

3. Aeschrocoris sauciiis n. sp. 

Black, witli the apical part of the pronotal median carina 
and many irregular spots in all parts of the body, excepting head, 
sanguineous or ferruginous, coarsely and rather densely punctured, 
head more thickly, and seutellum le.ss tliickly so : antemue fuscous, 
articulations between the first four joints narrowly whitish; 
rostrum piceous ; legs black, a broad median annulation to femora 
and often also a narrower aTuudation just before middle of tibife 
sanguineous. Head two-thirds longer than broad, laterally broadly 
but not deeply sinuate, vertex with two parallel longitudinal keels 
near each other, clypeus narrow but percurreut, carinately elevated 
in its basal half, juga a little longer than clypeus but not meeting 
in front of it, obliquely truncate or sinuate at apex, first two an- 
tennal joints of e<|ual length, the following joints successively 
increasing in length, rostrum reaching apical margin of second 
ventral segment. Pronotum with a rather strong percurreut longi- 
tudinal keel in the middle, the reddish spots of the anterior part 
of the disk cailosely elevated, the apical angles produced in a short 
porrect acute tooth, the humeral })rocesses shaped as in A. ohscurus 
Dali., directed outwards, forwards and more or less upwards, the 
apical teeth horizontal. Seutellum .somewhat elevated at the base 
and with a large and deep fovea at the basal angles, the apex raised 
in a stout conical semi-erect tubercle as high as the transverse dia- 
meter of the pronotal humeral processes. Elytra .slightly passing 
apex of abdomen, coriuni conspicuously shorter than seutellum, its 
apical angle rounded, membrane somewhat longer than corium, 
fuscous with a more or less distinct dark testaceous basal s|X)t, the 
veins connected near apex with the a<ljacent veins by a more or 
less distinct transverse \ein. but not otherwise reticulated. Abdo- 
men at the apical angles of the segments with a small tubercle, 
male genital segment sinuate at apex. Tjength, $ 1 mm., hum. 
width 8 mm. ; 2 8 niin.. hum. width 8. .5 mm. 

Fourth mile. Eock Eoad, near Kuching, Sarawak; Sumatra 
■(my collection). 
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Both in stnu-tural characters and in colouring very distinct 
from the six previously known species. 

One of the most remarkable characters of this genus, not 
mentioned by Dallas and Distant in their description.s, consists 
in the structure of the second ventral segment. It is longitudinally 
grooved in the middle and angularly projecting over the basal half 
of the third segment, and each side of the groove is raised in a 
strong tubercle. The s])iracles in this genus are placed in the 
lateral margins of the abdomen. 

4. Carbula trinotata H. 8ch. — Lundu. .Sarawak. 

5. Menida schultheissi Bredd. — Lundu, Sarawak. 

This species has been rcdescribed from the Philippines by C. 
Banks under the natne Apiiie/^ grixea. 

6. Rhynchocoris margininotatus Bredd. — Matang Load, 

Sarawak. 

7. Hypencha ophthalmica StAl. — Sarawak. 

I have forgotten to make a note of the exact locality. 

8. Hypencha alata Bredd.— Alarapok Mt.s. on the borders be- 

tween Sarawak and British North Borneo. 

F.4M. COPTOSOMIDAE. 

9. Spathocrates neuter n. sp. 

Ovate, moderately convex, >omewhat shining, black, smooth 
and almost impunctate, only the seutellum remotelv and extremely 
finely punctulate, rostrum and antenna“ pitchy testaceous, last an- 
tennal Joint and legs piceous. Head one-third broader than long, 
notched at apex, somewhat convex, e.^pecially clypeus together with 
adjacent parts of Juga, interocular space aljout five times broader 
than an eye, first and third antennal Joints subecpial in length, 
fourth as long as second and third together (fifth wanting), ros- 
trum almost reaching middle of fourth ventral segment, the whole 
last Joint lying behind the posterior coxse. Pronotum with a 
shallow transcerse median impre.ssion, more distinct toward the 
sides but not nearly reacliing the lateral margins, and with a dis- 
tinct node at the humeral angles. Seutellum with a transverse 
basal area posteriorly terminated by a shallow broadly arcuate im- 
})ression. Fifth female ventral segment with its apical sinuositv 
forming a right angle for the reception of the sixth segment, which 
in the middle is almost as long a.s the three ])receding segments 
together. I^ength. $ .5.7 mm., width 3.8 mm. 

iMt. Penrissen. Sarawak. 

Allied to N. Insteroidex Walk., but larger, not auieous, very 
much less ])un( tured, and with narrower head, much longer rostrum, 
and much darker legs. 


Jour. Straits Branch 
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This is the third speeies of the genus: all occur in Borneo. 

In his description of this genus Montandon says that the 
head is “ pres(iiie aussi longue <|ne large,’’ but this is incorrect. 
I have a coty})e of S. atrom'neus Mont., and the length of the head is 

I. 5 mm., whereas its width is 2.6 mm. 

10. Brachyplatys submarginatus n. sp. 

Eoiuidedlv ovate, black, shining (except pectus), above sub- 
aenesceiit, a sublateral line (above and beneath) to pronotum and 
corium, a continuous submarginal line to seutellum, a very small 
spot near liasal angles of seutellum. a patch enclosing the buccuhe, 
apex of oriflcial fold, the visible lateral part of the first ventral 
segment, margin of venter and a series of oblong longitudinal 
■slightly elevated sjiots (two in each segment) a little inside the 
ventral margin pale flavous or reddish, antenna? (last two joints 
wanting) and rostrum jiiceous, legs pitchy black; above very finely 
and moderately thickly punctured, head and middle of pronotum 
almost impunctate. Head with the margin narrowly and bluntly 
■elevated, rostrum not ipiite reaching middle of venter. Abdomen 
beneath scarcely punctate, last female ventral segment in the middle 
subacutely jiroduced forward. Length, $ 6 — 6.5 mm., width 5.6 — 
5.8 mm. 

Kuching, Sarawak. 

To be placed near B. nifjripe.'i Stal. 

II. Tiarocoris decoratus n. sp. 

Shortly and broadly ovate, shining (except sterna), im- 
punctate. black, exc-ept the following yellow jjarts and markings : 
head, excluding base as far as a line connecting the posterior 
angles of the eves, pronotal aincal and lateral borders, the latter 
much widened anteriorly but intersected by an oblicpie longitudinal 
blackish line, a transver.se band not reaching lateral borders some- 
what before middle of iiroiiotum, a short (d)lic|uoly longitudinal band 
a little withm humeral angles, the small narrow callus at the basal 
angles of the seutellum. its large transverse posteriorly rounded 
basal callus (interrupted by black in the middle), two large ob- 
liciuely transverse discal spots to seutellum immediately behind its 
middle, scutcllar lateral and a])ical borders, the latter widened but 
anteriorlc angularly sinuate in the middle, prosternum, lateral 
margin of corium and of abdomen, an irregular ventral vitta a 
little inside the lateral margin, very narrowlv interrupted at the 
segmental sutures and composed of two subcontluent spots (the 
anterior one much larger) in each vsegnient ; extreme apical margin 
of head fuscous; antennie (except the last two fusc-ous joints), 
rostrum, and legs pale yellowish testaceous. Head almost one-half 
broader than long, anteocular part ( 2 ) very slightly longer than 
the longitudinal diameter of the transverse eyes, interocular space 
2d times liroader than an eye, rostrum piassing posterior co.xax 
Pronotum at apex distinctly broader than hcaci, the antemeilian 
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yellow fascia posteriorly tcmiinated by an impressed line, the 
lateral margins anteriorly laniinately dilated. Scutelluin with an 
impressed line posteriorly terminating the transverse basal callus. 
Tibiic very finely snkatecl above. Length. 2 3.5 mm., width 3 mm. 

La was, Xorthem Sarawak. 

.lllied to T. luniimius Mont., but it is a much smaller and 
more shining species with shorter anteocular part of head and more 
transverse eyes, the yellow pronotal apical border and discal fascia 
are not united by a short vitta, the yellow discal spots of the scutel- 
lum are not rounded, but oblifpiely transverse, and its yellow 
apical border is broader and anteriorly notched. 

Of T. himinatus I have a female Malaccan ST>ecimen, deter- 
mined by Montandon himself and agreeing with his good and 
detailed description. Distant (Rhynch. Brit. Ind. I. p. 15) des- 
cribes under this name a Burmese sipecies which has very little 
resemblance to the true hiiiiinafiis, having the vellow markings of 
the pronotum quite dissimilar and partlv punctured with hlack, the 
basal scutellar spots also punctured with black, and no spots at 
all on the disk of the .^tcufeUiim. For T. hnninatux List, nec Mont. 
I propose the name T. i^uiJiiodtu-i. 

r.AM. COREID.kE. 

12. Homoeocerus pupillatus n. sp. 

Brownish ochraceous, alxive and on pleura' finely ])unctured 
with verv pale fuscous, basal tliird of pronotum (except posterior 
margin) darker and with much darker puncturation, head with 
some blackish marking's above, (-orium at tlie inner apical angle 
with a rather large oval pale ochraceous impunetate spot surrounded 
by black, the s])ot occupying the greatest part of the rectangular 
cell and the adjacent part of the endocorial area, pleurse with an 
ill-defined sublateral fuscous patch, more di.stinct on the meta- 
pleura. dorsum of abdomen recldi.shi. venter pale c-astaneous with 
a sublateral series of blac'ki.sh spots, one on each segment, situated 
inside the level of the wliitish spiracles, female genital segments 
above and beneath dark fuscous, femora streaked with blackish. 
Head not projecting before the antenniferous tubercles, first an- 
tennal joint a little .shorter than second but longer than pronotum 
(the two last joints wanting), third joint of rostrum considerably 
longer tlian second, but slightly .shorter than fourth. Pronotum 
across the right-angled, a little prominent humeral angles, broader 
than the length of its lateral margins, with an indistinct levigate 
median line. Membrane transparent with the inner basal area 
blackish and a di.stinct lateral fuscous s)K)t immediately behind the 
extericw apical angle of the coriuni. Abdomen as broad as elvtra, 
sixth female \entral segment posteriorly in the middle with a'sub^ 
acutely angular incision which is about as broad as deep, the basal 
plica not quite reaching the middle of the segment’s median lengtli 
obtuse-angled at apex. Length, 2 16.5 mm. “ ’ 
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Tnisau, Northern Sarawak. 

Structurallv somewhat allied to H. albiventris Dali., but very 
different in its colouring. 

13. Homoeocerus herbaceus n. sp. 

Gra.ss-green, head, anterior part of pronotum, and the whole 
under-side ])ale yellowish testaceous, more or less tinged with green 
and in the live insect probably entirelv green, antennre black, first 
joint fuscous on the inner side, fourth joint whitish green with 
the base narrowly and the apex more broadly fuscous, rostrum and 
legs green, tibia* infuscated'. Head somewhat produced before the 
base of the antennm. first antennal joint longer than pronotum, 
second a.s long as first, third one-fourth shorter than second, fourth 
a little longer tlian third, rostral joints of equal length. Prono- 
tum across the right-angled, a little prominent humeral angles, 
somewhat broader than the length of its lateral margins. ]\Iem- 
brane pelhuid with a slight brownish shade, at the inner basal 
angle and between the subbasal transverse vein and the corium 
blackish. Abdomen not broader than elytra, spiracles pale, sixth 
female ventral segment posteriorly in the middle rather deeply 
acute-angularlv incised, the basal plica occupying a little more than 
one-third of the segment’s median length, obtuse-angled at apex. 
Length, 9 19..5 mni. 

Lundu, Sarawak 

Allied to n. ihiniacidafus Stfil, from which it differs by the 
structure and colour of tlie antenna\ the shorter fourth rostral 
joint, and the more prominent and less olttuse pronotal liumeral 
angles. 

14. Homoeocerus breviplicatus n. sp. 

Ochraceons. the levigated veins of corium and of clavus and a 
round apical sjxit in the rectangular cell near interior apical angle 
of corium. often also basal margin of pronotum and apex of 
scutellum, verv pale ochraceons, the claval and interior eorial vein 
bordered on each ,side by a fuscous I>and, the jnincturation of the 
upper side fuscous, except in' anterior half and lateral borders of 
pronotum, on scutellum, and in basal half of exocorium, where it 
is com-olorou.s ; antenn:e blackish, first joint interiorly or entirely 
hromi (last joint wanting) ; legs ochrax^eous. tibite often fuscous 
or blackish. Head somewhat produced before the antonniferous 
tubercles, clypeus slightly longer than juga, first antennal joint 
longer than pronotum, second as long as first, third sliorter than 
second, rostral joints subequal in length or third slightly the 
shortest. Pronotum constructed as in H. herbaceus Bergr. Mem- 
brane suhhyaline, often somewhat bronzed, at inner basal angle 
and along basal margin blackish. Abdomen as broad as the closed 
elytra, spiracles pale, sixth female ventral segincnt posteriorly in 
the middle rather deeply acute-angularly incised, its basal plica very 
short, occupying only about one-fifth of the segment’s median 
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length. First joint of hind tarsi two-thirds longer than tlie two 
other joints together. Length, $ 18.5 — 19 mni. 

Kuching and Sadong. Sarawak. 

Eemarkahle by the very short basal plica of the sixth female 
ventral segment and the long metatarsus of the hind legs. It is 
allied to IL lineaticollis Stal, but is much larger with longer second 
Tostral joint, less obtuse and more prominent pronotal lumieral 
angles, almost lacking (or only anteriorly faintly indicated) smooth 
median line to pronotum, and brown-bordered claval and inner 
corial veins. 

15. Homoeocerus tenuicornis Stal. — Kuching. Sarawak. 

16. Colpura brevipennis n. sp. 

Elongately ovate, black, rather coarsely and moderately thickly 
punctured, sparsely set with narrow yellowish scales arising from 
the punctures which on pleunv and anterior part of venter are 
cinereous, membrane brownish-ochraceous, first two rostral joints, 
anterior orificial tubercle, and trochanters luteous. last two rostral 
joints pale pieeous. Head somewhat longer tlian broad, geiiio un- 
armed, first antennal joint about one-fourth longer than head, 
second distinctly longer than first, third one-fifth shorter than 
first (fourth wanting), rostrum reaching apical margin of second 
ventral segment. Prothora.x about twice as liigh as the head, 
pronotum moderately declivous, one third broader than long, slight- 
ly transversely impressed before middle, longitudinally rather 
broadly impressed between posterior parts of cicatrical areas, lateral 
margins slightly (sometimes almost imperceptiblv) sinnated in the 
middle, lateral ruga distinctly visible also from above, apically 
produced in a short obtuse porrect tooth, humeral angles rounded, 
not prominent. Elytra reaching middle of i)enultimate dorsal seg- 
ment. Metapkura; foveatcly impressed at middle of lateral margin, 
their jxisterior margin straight, posterior angles right-angled. Ab- 
domen considerably broader tlian pronotum. apical angles of fifth 
segment slightly prominent, \eiiter slightly grooved from its base 
to base of fourth segment. Femora finely granulated, but unarmed. 
Length, $ 12.5 — 13 mm. 

Female: basal plica of sixth ventral segment reaching the 
middle of the segment, very olitu.sc-angled at apex. 

Mt. Matang. 3200 ft., Sarawak. 

In build and gem-ral aspect much rt'scmbling the East Asiatic 
laiiventris Dlotsch., as rcdescrilx’d by Kiritslienko.* luit at onc’C 
distinguished by tlie longer, anteriorly much loss declivous head, 
the paler memlirane, the unicolorous connexivum, and the vellow 
trochanters. 

* Faiinp (Ip la Eussie, Hem., VT, 2, p. 11.1, pi. II, fig. l.I (191C). — In 
the descriptiun the pronotal lateral margins are said to be ‘ ‘ profunde 
sinuati,” but this statement is in contradiction to the apparentlv correct 
figure in which these margins are represented as verx' slightly sinuiited. 
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17. Colpura diplochela n. sp. 

Oblong, blac-k. more or less incrusted with fuscous, an oblong- 
spot near middle of apical margin of corium and apical margin of 
last three ventral segments (except laterally) ochraceous, mem- 
brane brown, it.s inner basal area and the basal border darker, apical 
border of connexival segments (above but not beneath), anterior 
orificial tubercle, and trochanters dark liiteous or ferruginous, first 
rostral joint jiale brouuiish (the other joints wanting) ; alx)ve 
sparsely punctured, more thickly so beneath, pimcturation on 
pleura? coarser and cinereous; above, and more distinctly beneath, 
sparingly clothed with short hair-like yellowish scales. Head one- 
fourth longer than liroad, distance Ijctween eyes and apex of an- 
tenniferous tubercles s(-artely longer than the longitudinal diameter 
of the eye, gena? unarmed, first antennal joint slightly longer 
than head, second less than one-half longer than first (last two 
joints waniing). Prothorax twice as high as head, pronotum 
moderately declivous, one-third broader than long, very feebly 
convex, transversely slightly impressed before middle, lateral mar- 
gins very broadly and slightly sinuate, lateral ruga very distinct 
also from above, anteriorly a little widened, apically produced in 

a strong triangular tooth directed for- 
wards and very slightly outwards, humeral 
angles rounded, not prominent. Meta- 
pleune foveatelv impre.ssed near middle 
of lateral margins, their posterior margin 
straight. Alnlomen a little broader than 
fironotum and elytra, apical angles of 
fifth segment distinctly prominent, ven- 
Male genital segment of C. ter conspicuous] v grooved from its base 
(Jqilocheia. to near apex of fifth segment. Femora 

unarmed, beneath with two or three small tubercles bearing a 
bristle. Length, S 14.5 mm. 



Male: genital segment (t-f. fig.) l)eliind in its apical half 
broadly and slightly impressed, the apical margin laterally pro- 
duced in a strong curved acute horn, median part of the margin 
with two inwardly hooked processes, 

Mt. I’cnrissen. Sarawak. 


Allied to the Indian C. erebus Dist. (as redaserilted by Bred- 
din from a cotype), but with shorter second antennal joint, dif- 
ferently constructed pronotal apical angle.s, etc. In the structure 
of the male genital •■•egment it is very distinct from all species of 
which this segment has been described. 


18. Colpura variipes Westw. 

Mt. Penrissen, Sarawak. 

With tile many Bornean specimen.s of lioth sexes before me — 
all taken at the same time and locality — I do not hesitate to unite 
C. armillata Bredd. xrith variipes Westw. {annxdipcs Dali.). It is 
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more variable than anv other C olpura known to me. The pronotal 
apical angles are nsuallv shortly produced in a. right-auffled pro- 
minence, but sometimes more acutely, dentately projecting, the 
tooth being directed forwards, rarely sliglitly outward.s. The later- 
al ruga of the ])ronotum is usually coiuolorous, but occa.sionally 
luteous anteriorly. The third antennal joint is either concolorous 
or pale at the base. The two pale anmilations to the tibi* are in 
some specimens less distinct or even entirely wanting. All these 
varieties agree in the structure of the male and female genital seg- 
ments. 

The species has also been recorded from Malacca. Cambodia 
and Java. 

19. Colpura scriitatrix Bredd. 

Kuching, Sarawak. 

Originally descrihed from the small island of Bangney. off the 
northern cape of British Xorth Borneo. 

20. Stenocolpura annulata n. $p. 

Elongate, parallel from humeral angle.s to ape.x of fourth ab- 
dominal segment, black, membrane (e.vcluding interior basal area, 
basal border, and basal half of interior border) bro^^■Ilish-ochraceous, 
the somewhat callose scutellar ape.x. a small spot near middle of 
apical margin of corium, orificial tubercles, base of second and 
third antennal joints, fourth antennal joint (except base), rostrum, 
trochanters, base of femora, and two annulations to tibiiu yellowish, 
abdomen with a very ol)scure paler spot at the apical angles of the 
segments, tarsi brown ; above moderately thickly punctured, scutel- 
lum more remotely and more finely so, but along apical half of 
lateral margins with a row of deeper and larger punctures ; beneath 
rather densely punctured with cinereous, more coarsely so on the 
pleura*; sparsely clothed with .short and narrow yellowish scales. 
Head two-thirds longer than broad, first antennal joint as long as 
head, second two-fifths longer than first, third scarcely shorter than 
first and a little longer than fourth, rostrum reaching base of fifth 
ventral segment. Prothorax three times higher than head, pro- 
notum strongly declivous, broader than long, transverselv impressed 
before middle, posterior lobe a little convex with a longitudinal 
impression within the rounded, not prominent humeral angles, 
lateral margins straight, lateral ruga narrow, but in its anterior 
half distinctly visible akso from above, apically obtuse-angled, not 
at all dentately prominent, evanescent towards the humeral angles. 
Elytra almost reaching apex of abdomen. Metapleune with straight 
posterior margin. Abdomen beneath deeply grooved down its 
w'hole length, the groove shallow only in the last segment. Femora 
unarmed, the anterior pair beneath only with very few minute 
granules bearing a short seta. Length, $ 12 mm. 

Male: genital segment with the apical margin evenly rounded, 
neither sinuate nor impressed at apex. 
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Mt. Peurissen, Sarawak. 

Allied to S. utenocepliala Bredd., 'from -n^hieh it differs by 
smaller size^ and in having the head a little shorter, the pronotiim 
less convex with the lateral ruga distinctly visible from al)Ove in 
its anterior half, the femora unarmed, the antenna' and tibise much 
more distinctly palely annulated, and the pale spots at the apical 
angles of the abdominal segments scarcely distinguishable. It is 
very similar in colour to Colpvra variipes M'estw., but is at once 
distinguished by the generic characters, 

Stenocolpura was originally described by Breddin (Eevue 
d’Ent, 1900. p. 20-‘l) as a subgenus of Colpura, but in agree- 
ment with his later suggestion (Ann. Soc. Ent. Belg. 1906, p. 55) 

I consider it generically distinct. It differs from Colpura prin- 
cipallv in the structure of the head and the sexual characters of 
both sexes. The head is longer and narrower than in Colpura. the 
eyes are more removed from the base, the lateral margins behind 
the eyes are only slightly roimded without the conspicuous posto- 
cular callus so characteristic of Colpura, the apical margin of the 
male genital se.gment is evenly rounded, not at all sinuated, the 
sixth female ventral segment is not cleft in the middle, as in 
Colpura, but (losteriorly triangularlv incised with the basal plica 
reaching the incisure, and the latero-apical lobes of the female 
genital segment are much broader than long. To this can be added 
that the prothorax seen in profile i.s higher comiwired with the 
head, the pronotum strongly sloping, the rostrum very long, and 
the venter deeply grooved almost down its whole length. 

The Coreidao of the division lliif/iaria are apparently more 
frequent, both as to species and .specimens, in mountain region.s 
than in the lowlands. In addition to the five species recorded above 
there is in the Sarawak Museum a specimen (from Trusan) of the 
Bornean Colpura pacali.'S Bredd. 

21. Dasynus shelfordi n. sp. 

Broumish-ochraceous. the narrow costal margin of coriuni and 
the levigate veins and apical margin of corium and clavus. and a 
percurrent longitudinal band on eadi side of venter between its 
middle and lateral margins of a lighter odiraceous colour, a narrow 
percurrent vitta immediately within pronotal lateral margins fus- 
cous, membrane brown with its inner basal area olivaceous-black, 
the two })ale ventral vittae at their exterior margin with a series of 
sihort fu.scous streaks, one in each segment, the spiracles pallid : 
antenna! fuscous, first joint brownish odiraceous. a|vex of the three 
first Joints fuscous-black, fourth joint black with a broad subbasal 
]>ale odiraceous aniiulation ; rostrum and legs brownish odiraceous; 
above, excluding head and apical pronotal area, rather thickly 
punctured with fuscous-black, pleunv coarsely and thickly punctate 
with pale fuscous. Head slightly broader than long, verv dis- 
tinctly produced beyond antenniferous tubercles, above almost im- 
punctate, beneath obscurely eoncolorously punctured, biicculiE un- 
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armed, obtusely subangular anteriorly, antennae slender, longer 
than the body, first joint as long as head and pronotum together, 
second much shorter than first and a little longer than third, fourth 
a little longer than second, rostrum reaching anterior margin of 
metasternum, fir.st joint reachiivg posterior margin of eyes, second 
much longer than third which is slightly .shorter than fourth. Pro- 
notum somewhat broader than long, lateral margins straight, slightly 
raised, humeral angles obtuse-angled, a little acuminate at apex, 
.scarcelv prominent. Elytra alniast reaching apex of abdomen, 
iletapleune with .straight po.sterior margin. Albdomen beneath 
finely alutaceous. impuii'ctate, male genital segment with the 
rounded apical margin acute-angularly ijicised in the middle. 
Length, S 11.5 mm. 

Kuching, Sarawak. 

Belongs to Stal’s group dd, from the other species of which 
it is verr distinct in its small size, longer and (]uite differently 
constructed antenna’, much shorter rostrum, and totally different 
structure of the male genital segment. 

Xamed in memory of the late E. Shelford to whom we owe 
so much of our knowledge of the Bornean fauna. 

F.xm. MYODOCHTLAE. 

22 . Pachygrontha semperi Stal. — Lundu, Sarawak. 

F-am. EEDFTITDAE. 

23. Panthous tarsatus List. — Kuching. 

24. Pygolampis foeda Stal. 

Kuching. Sadong, and Santubong. Sarawak. 

This sjtecies is distributed from CVylon to Australia and the 
Fiji Islands, but was not ))rexiously recorded from Borneo. It is 
somewhat variable in colour and still more so in size, and I am 
convinced that P. biguttata Eeut. is the same .species. 

25. Sastrapada oxyptera n. ^p. 

Xarrow, ochraccons, elytra whitish grey mottled with pale 
brown, a lateral band to head cro.ssing eyes, the transverse veinlet 
.separating the di.scal cell from the interior membranal cell, a small 
oblong spot near middle of exterior membranal cell, some more or 
less distinct longitudinal lines on pleura' and on ventral lateral 
areas, a band running through middle of sterna and venter, a small 
spot at apical angles of alKlominal segments, spiracle.s, and a .small 
basal sublateral spot to ventral segments dark fuscous; antenna', 
rostrum, and legs ochraceous, second antennal joint toward apex, 
third and fourth antennal joints, apex of ro.strnm. two rows of 
.short streaks on upper side of front femora, under-side of these 
femora including the small si)inelets, apex of tibi;e, and tarsi fus- 
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cous, the four anterior eo.xa? (except aipic-al margin) blackish, the 
larger spines of the fore femora xrhitish. Head a little shorter 
than pronotuni. anteocirlar part a.s long as postoc-ular part with 
the eyes, unarmed beneath, postocular part very distinctly longer 
than broad, first antennal joint as long as head, second joint more 
than half as long asain as first, third about one-third the length 
of first, fourth one-half longer than third. Fronotum twice longer 
than broad, linmeral node angular and subacuminate at apex. 
Elytra ( ^ ) reaching base of last dorsal segment, the membrane 
pointed at apex, its interior margin more or less sinuate before the 
tip. Abdomen ( <J ) with the last dor.sal segment parallel, its 
apical margin broadly sinuate, the apical angles subacute. Fore 
coxa? not quite reaching posterior margin of prosternum; fore 
femora as long as the distance between anterior margin of eyes 
and base of pronotum, a little incrassated, about eight times longer 
than broad. Length, $ 16. S mm. 

Kuching and Santubong, Sarawak. 

This species comes verv near to N. hlpundata Bredd. {nec 
Walk.), but the fore and middle tibia* are not blackish at base and 
the last male dorsal segment is sinuate, not truncate, at apex. It 
is remarkable Ip- liaving the membrane pointed at apex owing to 
the inner margin being a little sinuate before tlie tip. This charac- 
ter occurs, as noted by Stfd, in some Keotropical genera of the 
rijijolampinae, but it is also met with in certain Old World species, 
although not mentioned in the descriptions. 

The Bornean N. hrevicorni': Bredd. is represented in the Sara- 
wak Museum by specimens from Baram. 

I suppose Distant has correctly identified S. hipunctata 
Walk, with the South Asiatic species which he regarded as belong- 
ing to S', haeren.'iprungi Still, but in Bhynch. Brit. Tnd. Y. p. IRo 
he wrongly places also N. hipuiicta.la Bredd. as a synoiptmi of that 
species. The species described by Breddin is totally different both 
in its structural and colour-characters, being narrower with much 
longer basal antennal joint, longer pronotum with acuminate Iiumeral 
nodes, longer and less incrassated fore femora, and quite differently 
constructed last male dorsal segrment. As to N. baerciisprungi 
Dist., it will j)robably prove to be distinct from the true South 
Euroi>ean haerensprungi (of which Beuter in Ofv. Finsk. Yet. Soc. 
Forh. LY, 14. pj). 64 — 65 has given a detailed ^description) , but 
whether the Asiatic s]x*cics should bear the name inrerfn Sign., or 
hipunctata Walk., or a new name, <-an be decided onlv after a 
thorough re-examination of Signorot’s and Walker’s tvpes. N. 
hipunctata Bredd. must be renamed unle.ss hipunctata Walk, proves 
to be the same species. 
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India and Malay Beliefs. 


By E. 0. AVin'stedt. D. Litt., (Oxoy). 

Bj- the kindness of Dr. 0. Sehrieke, Assistant Adviser for 
Xative Affairs to the Government of the Dutch Indies. I have had 
my attention drawn to an article by M. IVinternitz — “ Beiner- 
kungen zur malaiseheii Yolksreligion ” — being a review of Mr. 
Skeat’s “ Malay Beliefs/' in Wkner Zeitsclirift fuer die Kunde des 
Morgenla/idet!, XIV Band, pages 24:3-‘264 : Wien 1900. I am 
further indebted to the Batavian Society for a loan of the journal, 
since no library in the Peninsula possesses it. I propose here to 
summarize the conclusions of the reviewer, author also of “ Altin- 
disches Hochzeitsrituell ’’ {Denl-.scrifien der kais. Akademie d. 
IPiss., Wien 1892. page 68) as contributing further evidence on a 
subject I handled in a paper on ‘‘Hindu Survivals in Malay 
Custom” {Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums, 
Volume IX, part I). And I add some additional matter. 

In a Javanese version of “ the churning of the ocean ” Wiseso 
(= Tisvesa) or Brahman is still the highest of the Gods and sui>- 
plies Batara Guru or Siva with the water of life wherewith to 
sprinkle the Gods and restore them to life (E. Metzger, Globus 
Bd. 44 (1883), p. 171 ff.). But in another Javanese legend Brah- 
man and Visnu are sons of Batara Guru (ib. page 184). And in 
the Ht. Sang Samba ; the Malay version of the Bhaiimakayva, 
Batara Guru is the supreme God and as such is accepted by Malay 
magicians ( Skeat pages 86-87). Xow, Skeat says, “I was re- 
peatedly told that the Spectre Huntsman was a God, Batara Guru.” 
In Malay legend the Spectre Huntsman is not only a God, Batara 
Guru, but known by other appellations of that God, such as ‘‘ King 
of the Land-folk” (ib., page 120) (= To’ Panjang Kuku, page 
90), and identified at times with the Baja Hantu (page 418) who 
is sometimes said to be Batara Guru. Skeat compared the Malay 
legend with the Engli.di legend of the wild huntsman and his dogs 
or Gabriel's hounds (page 113) : Sir William Maxwell opined it 
was of Aryan origin. In European folklore the wild huntsman is 
identified with historical or half-historical personages and a con- 
nection between him and the old German God Wodan can be traced 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie 4. Anti., page 766 foil.) Xow 
Batara Guru or Siva is Eudra of Vcdic times, Eudra “ the roarer, 
the terriWe.” the God of storms ( Dow.son’s ‘‘ Classical Dictionary 
of Hindu Mythology”). And it has been pointed out that in 
Eudra we find the same characteristics whi<-h are found in the 
Gennan Wodan or Odin (and in the classical myths of Dionysus 
and Mars) namely those of a storm-god followed by hosts of spirits, 
a leader of lost souls, identified both in Malay and German legend 
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"with the Spectre Huntsman. Aecordin^lv it has been surmised 
that we must premise an Indo-Germanic storm-god, the common 
source of the Indian and German myths (L v. Schroeder; Wiener 
Zeii.Hchrift fuer die Kuiide dee Morgenlojides Bd. IX, 1895, pages 
2-35-'^52). The identification by the Malays of the Spectre Hunts- 
man with Siva c Icarly corroborates the relationship between Siva or 
Hndra and Odin. 

Again ju.^t as in (ierman folkdore there are various versions of 
the tale of the wild huntsman, so Malay legend sometimes identi- 
fied him with Itama and even made him a descendant of the Prophet 
Jaseph (Skeat, page 119). 

Further evidence that Malay magic came from India is the 
practic-e of Malay magicians declaring they know the source of the 
spirit they would exorcize or rejtel (ib. ]iage 111) : parallels for this 
oc-ctir in the Atharvaveda e.g. I. 3; Vfl, 16. 5. Compare also the 
use of hong = out in Malav charms. " The syllable om i.s the door 
of heaven. Therefore he who is about to study the I'eda shall 
begin his lesson by pronouncing it. If he has spoken anything 
else than what refers to the lesson, he shall resume his reading 
by repeating the word um : thus the Veda is separated from pro- 
fane speech. And at sacrifices the orders given to the priests are 
headed by this word. And in common life at the occasion of 
ceremonies nerfoimed for the sake of welfare the sentence shall 
be headed bv this word'” (Apastamba p. 49, “ Sacred Books of 
the East vol. II). In this context I would quote two sentences 
from Havell’s " -\ryan Ktde in Tmlia” (pages 46 and 118) on the 
mantra, the Tedic foreininner (d‘ the Malay magician's charm: — 
A mantra could bring victory or defeat in wars, assure the pros- 
perity of a State or the destructioti of its enemies : it could be 
used to win votes in a po])ular assembly or to silence the arguments 
of an op]!Onent and either by itself or in conjunction with medicinal 
prcscrijitions it could sto]* a cough or promote the growth of hair. 
It lost its efficacy if a single syllable were incorrect in expression 
or intonation.” Moreover it had to be kept secret. In every 
resiKH-t the Malav charm corresponds with it. (Cf. J. E. A. S., 
S. B. SI, p. 8). ‘ 

The idea that eclipses of sun or moon are due to the attempt 
of a dragon to swallow those bodies is not now associated by Malays 
with Indian legend. But there is a Javanese legend (Metzger, op. 
cit. page 186) (iractically identical with the Indian legend of Eahu 
quoted by Skeat (page 11). 

Belief in were-tigers or were-wolves is worldwide. It was 
current in India in Yedic times: in the Vaja-saneyi-Samhita XXX 
and the Satajiatha-Brahmana XIII 2. 4, 2 are mentioned puru- 
mn-aijlira or '■ mendigers.” (H. Oldenberg. lirJigion df.‘< Veda.'^, 
Berlin 1894. p. 84). 

Tabu toi-abularies are emploved in all departments of Malav 
magic (Skeat, pages 35. 139. 192, 315, 253, 523). They were 
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common in ancient India: — Satapatlia, Br. YI, 1, 1, 2, etc.; the 
Mantrapatha (Auecdota Oxoniensin) Oxford 1897, p. 29. The 
Hnataka or yonng Brahman, who had concluded his study of the 
Yedas and taken vows, had to observe many such tabus : — he must 
say hhagala for l-apala head,” manidhaniis for indradhanm ‘‘ rain- 
bow,” dhenubhari/a “a cow which will become a luilch-eow,” in- 
stead of adhenu “a cow which gives no milk” (Gautama Dhar- 
masastra IX. 19-22: Apast. Dharinas. I, 31, 11; 12; l.j; 16; — - 
"The Sacred Laws of the -\rvas ” Part I, pasres 216-224, 92-98, 
Oxford; Baudh. Dh. II, 6, 11.' 18; Yasistha Dh. XII, 32). 

Y'interuitz finds parallels for the figurative language of Malay 
betrothal verses (Skeat pages 364 and 634). where the girl is called 
a calf, im the language of the Ests where the wooer pretends to 
search for a lost calf (L. v. Sdiroeder, Hochzeit.Ayrauche der Esten, 
Berlin 1888. page 36) ; of the Finns where the wooer pretends he 
wishes t(» buy a bird ; of the Sardinians, where the wooer asks for 
a white dove or a white calf. 

The mimic combat for the person of a Malay bride {Skeat, 
page 381) is widespread, of course, even in Europe: it was prac- 
tised in ancient India (Winternitz: Alfindische.); Hoclizeiti-tifuell, 
page 68). The throwing of rice over the head of the bridegroom 
( Skeat, page 382 ) is commonly observed by all Indo-Germanic 
peoples. ConfarrcaEio forms part of a Malay wedding as of mar- 
riages among so many races: it was a ceremony known in ancient 
India (Minternitz. op. cif., page 79). Malay bride and groom are 
princes for the wedding-dav (Skeat. page 388). In Kashmir the 
bridegroom is entitled for the day Maharaja : — cf. Stein’s Eaja- 

tarangini 1, ])age Ltl. In tlie ilamayana "a marriage-crown” is 
mentioned: — Growse’s •‘Ramayana” Book I, page 182 (Allahabad 
1877), In Modern Bengal the poorest bridegroom wears a tinsel 
crown (Lai Behari Day, " Bengal Peasant Life” 1884, page 88) — 
similar custom obtains in Ilussia, Scandinavia and parts of 
Gerinanv. 

W iiiternitz notes tliat Malay animistic beliefs concerning trees 
and plants are derived neither from Islam nor from Brahamaiusm 

There are other customs and beliefs which the reviewer might 
have noted, had he touinl space. The belief in the need for human 
sacrifice at the lounding of a building is common to East and 
Y est : — Skeat, ])agc 144; (Tooke’s “Introduction to Popular Ee- 
ligio'ii and Pkilk-lore of Xorthern India” page 237 and Index; 
Hobertson Smith's “ Eeligion of the Semites” page 1.38: Greek 
modern folk-songs (Passow Gann. Pop. Gr. 512, and ‘‘Folklore'’ 
1899). Tl'.e JIalay notion of a mou.scdeer in tlie moon (Skeat, 
page 1.)) must Ih’ derived Irom the “hare” in the moon common 
in Indian folk-lore and found in the Sanskrit epithets .s-n.sfn-, 
marganka, liannankn "having the mark of a deer.” The Brali- 
man held the work of a ijolice officer to be degrading: — Gautama, 
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XVII, IT (“The Sacred hands of the Arvas ” Yolnme I, Oxford). 
So to this day does the Malay. In the code of Maiiu among- per- 
sons to be axoided were physieians, .siilferers from phthisis, ele- 
phantiasis, epilepsy, leprosy and erysipelas, persons with thick hair 
on the body, a one-eyed man, a usurer, a mariner, a gambling- 
house keeper and dancers. E\en now the Malay regards the pro- 
fessions of phxsician and sailor as degrading, and distrusts one- 
eyed men and hairy jiersons. 

The Brahman student “ shall not eat food otfered at a funeral 
oblation” (Apastainba. pp. T and 43, •' Sacred Books of the East.” 
vol. 11) : there are iMalay rajas who olcserve this tabu. " He shall 
not sit on a seat higher tlian that of his teacher” ( ib., p. dO) ; he 
shall not drink water standimr or bent forward” (ih., p. oT); 
‘‘sheep’s milk is forbidden’’ (ih., p. 83). All these tabus are 
common among iMalays. The Bralnnaii student, " may not feed 
a thief, a eunuc-h, an outcast, an atheist, a destroyer of the sacred 
fire, the husband of a i/oumjer married before the elder, the 

husband of an elder sister whose tjoumjest si.^ter was married first, 
, a !ioan(/er brother married before the elder brother, an 
elder brother married after his ijounger brother’’ (Gautama, ib., 
p. ‘254). The objection to younger children, especially girls, marry- 
ing before elder is called lyv Malays lontjkah batamj and universally 
disliked. 

The henna dance with lighted candles (Wilkinson’s ” Incidents 
of Malay Life, ‘^nd ed., j). -58 and Skeat’s " iMalay Magic”) 
is hardly likely to have been invented by a primitive peojde to whom 
candles were unknown. A dance with lighted candlesticks is cem- 
mon in Persia (Hales’ ‘‘From Persian Uplands," p. P21. London 
19‘20) and the Malay dance would .seem to have come with other 
marriage-ceremonies from India. 

There would .seem to be a similarity between the outlook of 
those of Hindu faith towards Mahameru, the abode of Indra and 
Vishnu, the pivot of the universe. (Dowson o/c e'lt.) and the out- 
look of the Greek towards 01'ym])us. “’Whatever the original 
meaning of Olvmpus may be, it seems dear that the Olxmipian gods, 
wherexer their xvorshippers moved, tended to dwell on the highest 
mountain in the neighbourhood and the mountain thereby liecame 
Olymjnis ” (Gilbert Murray’s “Four Stages of Greek Eeligion”: 
cf. dournal 81. page ’26). 

Though I do not suggest its introduction to have been of 
early date, yet perhajis one may note in a paper dealing with India 
and Malay beliefs the fact that the language of signs practised in 
Malay intrigue is identical xvith that jiractised in Kandy: — 
‘‘ Kandian girls make almost inpierceptible signs to each other. 
If without moving the head, the eyes be momentarily directed to- 
wards the door, the cjuestion is aSked, ‘‘ Shall wo go out ? An 
affirmative re])ly is given by an ex])resBionless gaze, a negative one 
by closing the eyes for an instant” (ParkeFs “ Village Folk-Tales 
of Ceylon.’’ ’\'olume II, page 32). 
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The Folklore of the Hikayat Malim Deman 


By E. 0. WixsTEDT, D. Litt., (Oxox). 

Ill the Malay folk romance Malim Deman (ed. E. 0. instedt 
and A. J. Stnrrock, Siiigaiiore 1908) the hero from whom the tale 
takes its name finds the ring and a tress of hair of the princess he 
is fated to wed in a golden bowl afloat on a stream. He fumigates 
them with incense whereupon their owner and her six sisters fl}' 
down from fairy-land. Malim Deman steals the magic flying 
raiment of the youngest princess and so wins her for his bride. 
Owing to neglect she flies home to fairy-land with her child. 
Malim Deman borrows a horal ' — the flying animal whereon the 
Prophet Mohamed a.scended to heaven — ^from genie.s, pursues and 
regains his wife and brings her back to earth. 

Xow the episode of a prince falling in love with a princess 
from tinding her hair floating downstream, besides occurring in an 
Egyptian romance three thousand years old (Clouston’s ‘‘Popular 
Tales and Fictions,” vol. I. p. 351). is common in Indian folk- 
lore: — Xo. 4 of Lai Bahari Day’s ‘‘Folk-tales of Bengal,” and 
the second story of the Tamil romance ‘‘ Madana Kamaraja Kadai,”' 
translated by Pandit S. M. Xatesa Sastri. In a Sinhalese folk- 
tale a king finding a hair in a fisli’s belly wishes to wed the owner 
(Parker's “Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon.” vol. II. p. 168, Tale 
111). Iiicidciitally one may note that a hair in a bowl is one of 
the regalia of the Yamtuan of Xegri Sembilan. 

Magic flying raiment (haju laijang l-ain layang) is part of the 
stock-in-trade of the world’s folk-lore. Xvmphs, apsaras or fairies 
bathing, and one of them having her clothes (Tawney’s Katha 
Sarit Sagara, vol. II, ]>. 45‘2 and 5?G; a Bengal story in “The In- 
dian Anti(iuary,” vol. I\', p. 51; Thornhill’s ‘‘ Indian Fairy Tales” 
p. 15) or flying garments (Swranerton’s Indian Xights “Enter- 
tainments. ]). 343) stolen by a man who marries her is a very 
common plot in Indian folk-lore and literature. In the Persian 
romance of King Bahrain (Ihur and Husin Banu the hero obtains 
his fairy bride by filching her dove-dre.ss (Clouston op. oil., vol. I, 
p}). 1S2-191).” There is a Santali version of the story and a Jap- 
anese (B. H. Chamberlain’s “ Cla.ssical Poetry of the Japanese”). 
Cf. also Parker op. cit., vol. II, Tale 1.52, p. 359. But of course 
the cla.-ssical story of the bride-maidens is the talc (J Hasan of 
Bassorah in the ‘‘Arabian Xights’’ (Burton, vol. YIII, p. 7). 

The world-wide circulation of the myth of the swan-maiden 
and its \arious form.s and stage.s is discussed by Hartlaud on pages 
255-33‘2 of “The Science of Fairy Tales” (London 1891). 
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By E. 0. AVixstedt. D. Litt., (Oxox). 

It is related in the “ Malay Annals” (Shellabear’s Romanized 
edition, vol. II, page ITT, 1910: chapter 2T) that tSultan Mahmud 
of old Malacca wished to wed the fairy princess of Gunong Ledang. 
She replied to his messengers, " If the prince of Malacca desires 
me, make me a gold and a silver bridge from Alalacca to this 
mountain : for a betrothal gift I want seven trays of mosquitoes' 
livers, seven trays of lice's livers, a tub of tears, a tub of the juice 
of young betel-palms, a basin of the prince’s blood and a basin of 
the blood of his son Eaja Ahmad.'’ 

There is a parallel to this episode in the Persian Smdibi'id 
Xama. “ A merchant arriving at Kashgar sells his stock of sandal- 
wood to a rogue, who persuades him it is valueless, on condition 
that he give in return ‘ AA'hatever else he may choose.’ Finding 
himself swindled he resorts in disguise to the house of the blind 
chief of the rogues and hears him rate Ids subordinate, ’ You are a 
fool; for instead of this merchant asking a measure of gold, ho 
may re<iinre you to give him a mea.'ure of male fleas with silken 
housings and jewelled trappings and how will you do thaft ’ Xext 
day before the Kadzi the merchant makes this demand and gets 
back his sandal-wood. The same story contains the incident of a 
worsted gambler lieing re<iuired to drink up the sea.” {L'louston’s 
‘‘Popular Tales and Fictions." A’ol. II, pages 105-106). 
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Hikayat Abu Nawas. 


By 1?. 0. WixsTFDT, D. Litt., (Oxox.) 

In Journal Xo. 81, pp. 15-21 I jrave an outline of the two 
Malay recensions of the Ilik-ayaf Abu Xaira.'i. In the present paper 
I projxise to give further parallels for some of the tales in the 
second version, my referem^s being to pages in the former Journal. 
(a) " p. 18, Tale IV. Harun A’r-Rashid orders Abu Xawas 
to tell him the nnmljer of the stars of heaven and to 
determine the centre of the world.’" 

This story with the same solution to the two pro- 
blems occurs in Sinhalese folk-lore (Parker’s “ Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. I. p. 152) : — 

“ The king asked. ‘ Dost thou know the centre of 
the country and the number of the stars?’ 

The youth fixed a stick in the ground, and showed 
it. ‘Behold! Here is the centre of one’s country. 
Measure from the four rpiarters. and after you have 
looked at the account if it should not be correct, be 
good enough to behead me." The kiiig lost over that. 

Then he told him to say the number of the stars 
in the sky. Throwing down on the ground the goat- 
skin that he was wearing, ‘ Count these liairs and count 
the stars in the sky. Should they not be e(|ual, be good 
enough to behead me." The king lost over that also.” 

The two stories are identical. I’arker adds variant 
versions, one collected in Colombo, one in Cairo. 

(h) p. 20, Tale XIV. The episode of a clever brother taking 
service under a cruel master, who has mutilated a 
foolish brother by cutting off his nose, a hand or an 
ear or plucking out an eye, and then retaliating on the 
master in kind is a common plot in Indian stories e.g. 

Folktales of the Santal Parganas ” (Bodding) pp. 124 
and 258 and 4!)7 ; Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles) 
2nd ed., p. 98; ‘‘Indian Xights’ Entertainments” 
(Swynnerton) p. 106; ” The Orientalist,” vol. I, p. 131. 
(c) p. 21, Tale XXII. In ‘‘The Indian Anti(piary ” vol. I, 
p. 345, in a Bengal story, a shepherd discriminates a 
demon from a man whose form he has taken, — living 
with his wife during the man’s absence, — ^lyv boring 
through a reed and saying that the true person must be 
one who could pass through it. In the Mouth-Indian 
‘‘Tales of Mariyada Eaman” (P. Eamachandra Eao) 
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p. 43 tlie test between husband and demon is entering a 
iiarrow-neeked jug. In “ Folk-Tales of Bengal (Day) 
p. 182 a similar story is found. 

(d) I gave a parallel for the story of Abu Xawas sewing a 

broken mortar in mv last article. I have since come 
across several more. In the Persian metrical Sindihiid 
Naiiiah a rogue produces a stone — for some reason not 
mentioned in the MS. — and says to him. • Make me 
from this j)iere of marble a pair of trousers and a 
shirt.’ Taking his cue from the rogue’s chief, he asks 
first for an iron thread to sew them with. In the 
Talmud there is the story of an Athenian who walking 
aliout Jerusalem picked up a broken mortar and asked 
a tailor to patch it. ‘ M'illingly ’ said the tailor, tak- 
ing up a handful of sand, ‘ if you will make me a few 
threads of this material.’ (Clouston's " Popular Tales 
and Fictions,” vol. II, pp. 105 and 112). In Muham- 
madan legends of Putri Balkis, one of the problems 
she gives Solomon is to thread a diamond (Weil’s 
“ Biblical I^egends of the Mussulmans,’" London 1846). 

(e) p. 20 Tale XIII. This tale is told of Abu’l-Husin in the 

•■Arabian Xights’" (Payne's ‘'Tales from the Arabic,”' 
vol. I, pp. 31-42) in a far more spirited fashion. 
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Hikayat Puspa Wiraja, 


By E. 0. WixsTEDT, D. Litt., (Oxox). 

There is a iMS. of this tale at Leiden (Codex 1401, Juyiiboll’s 
Catalogue’' p. 156, CXXIX) ; it was written at Krokot in A.H. 
12:31. Xo other MS. of the work is rerorded in any public library. 
J. C. Fraissinet printed it as the Ilikaydt Bispu Raja at Leiden 
in 1849. A fragment was published in Meursiuge’s “ Maleisch 
lee.'boek 1, 2nd ed., pp. 20-44., A version was printed in 1899 
at the Government Press, Singapore. This paper uhll not deal 
with textual criticism and I have not had access to Fraissinet’s 
text. But by the kindness of the Batavian Society I have been 
able to consult vaTi cler Tuuk’s criticism of Fraissinet’s te.xt in the 
Tijdschrift voor Xederlandsch Indie” 1849 II, p. 1-15; — no 
copy of the volume exists in the Peninsula ! From that paper I 
infer that the Singapore text is certainly of the same recension 
and may ])erhaps be Fraissinet’s text corrected by a Malay pundit. 
Both texts are entitled Hikayat Bixjiu Raja and both read|_^U 
The Singapore text retains the Leiden MS.’s yanti haginda knaja- 
ati (p. 12, 1. 11) whore Freissinet wrongly alters to ganti. kemjaan 
haginda (p. 15, 1. 1). Gn the other hand it follows Fraissinet’s 
ayah hendak baica (p. 15. 1. G) for hendak bapa of the MS. 

\ an der Tuuk has elucidated and amended names of persons 
and places. For (or of the Singapore ed.) he 

would read '■ lo\ ely ” of a woman. For “ Astana Pura 

Xegara ” he would .'ubstitute “ llestina Pura Xegara.” “ City of 
Llej)hants. ’ pointing out how the author has borrowed two other 
worcls out of the Hikayat Fandaira Jaya, the Malay version of the 
Maliabharata , — chochor the name of a swallow (p. 6. 1. 18) rajasa 
the name of a tree. He translates ‘‘ Samanta Pura Xegara ” as 
Frontier City’’ and derives (or j jT Singapore text, p. 7), 

the name of a tree, from the Indian nyagrodhah. He detects in 
the Leiden MS. traces of a Javanese copyist, nu'rentahkan for 
vieinct'en.lahkan , inasang for mfmamng, confusion between b and p 
leading in the title to “ Bispu Eaja ” instead of the correct “ Puspa 
Wiraja.” 
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The tale purports to be from the Siamese. Certainly van der 
Tuuk i.s right in doubting such an origin not only from the lack 
of any Siamese word or title in the text, to which he calls atten- 
tion, but also from tlie closeness of resemblance between Malay 
anfl I’erso- Indian versions, which render an intermediate Siamese 
channel highlv improbable. He adverts to the Indian names in 
the tale and surmises that the bare plot of the story, disaster 
following children’s molestation of young birds, may have come 
from the Pali. He .suggests that the word “ Taksla,” which is 
given in the tale as the Siamese equivalent of “ Astana Pura 
Negara,” may bo Takshasila ” the great Indian university of 
Buddhist literature. 

I propof-e here to give an outline of the story and deal with 
it only from the standpoint of coniiparativc folklore. 

In Astana Pura Negara 'the City of Palaces” called in the 
Siamese language Taksla, lived Baja Puspa Wiraja with his con- 
sort Ixemala Kisna Dewi and their two sons Java Indra and Java 
Chindra. One day Antaraja. his brother and heir-apparent, plot- 
ted with the young men to detlirone Pusjia Wiraja and steal his 
■consort. Puspa AViraja iletermiued to \acate his throne and flee, 
.<() as to avoid civil war. His consort agreed — " When=' you go, I 
will go. For I am as it were a. .slioe: if the silioe is left be- 
hind. the foot is hurt”— a simile found also in the XYIth cen- 
tury Malav version of the Persian "Tales of a Parrot” {Ilxknijat 
Banan Bndimon, p. :il. ed. Win.stedt). They fled into the 
forest and at dawn rested under a tree by tlie side of a river three 
miks? broad. In the tree was a parroc|uet’s nest, in which were 
two young parro(|uets twittering for their mother. The young 
princes liegged for the birds, tliough their father warned them 
tliat to separate nestlings from the mother bird was unlucky. 
Howe\er he gave them to the boys and a little later restored them 
to the nest; when their mother returned, she detected the smell 
of man’s hands on her offspring and pecked them. The prince 
carried his consort acros.s the ri\er. leaning Ids two sons to be 
fetched next. Before he can return, they arc found and taken 
away and adopted by two fishermen. While he is searching for 
them, a sea-captain carries olf his con.sort from the opposite hank. 
The prince is left desolate and .wanders on. till one day he comes 
to a small pavilion outside a city and climbs into it and falls 
asleep. Now the king of that country had been dead three days 
leaving no heir. So the chiefs harnessed an elephant with tlie 
royal trappings and let him loose to choose a king. The elephant 
went straight to the |)avilion wherein Puspa Wiraja. slept and lifted 
him u]) on his back. Sk> he liecame king of Samanta Pura Negara. 
One day the fishermen who had adopted the two little princes thev 
found beside the river determined to take them to court and offer 
their services to this new just king. Thev are rewarded and the 
boys, who thev swear arc .sons of their loins and not adopted, be- 
<■01110 royal heralds: — (in this part c»f the story apparently only one 
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fisherman spoken of but it is not quite clear if there are still 
two.) The captain who had carried off Puspa Wiraja’s consort 
heard of the lame of the elephant cho.sen king and sailed otf to 
Semanta Pura Negara. He iva.-i well received and feasted. As the 
feasting was to last all night, the king sent his two young heralds 
to guard the captain’s ship. Keeping watch on board outside the 
cabin wherein their mother unknown to them was confined, the 
two young men talked and the elder to keep the younger awake 
told him who their parents really were. Their mother, waking 
from a dream that a young man gave her two flowers (hnnya lan- 
Juii/j) overheard their talk, recognized that they mu.'t lie her sons 
and rushing out of her cabin embraced them to the scandal of the 
crew who reported to their master. The king in a rage at the h ose 
conduct of his young heralds ordered their execution. In vain 
their mother cried out the truth; the captain kejit her on board. 
The bo\s were led to execution, but the watchman at the eastern 
gate of the citv refused egress, declaring it was an old custom that 
execution might not take place at night, and in the morning the 
king might change his mind. He points the moral with the tale of 
the golden plantain. 

■'Oiue a prince ordered his chief astrologer to choose an 
auspicious moment for commencing to build a jialace. ' Begin to- 
build when I strike my magic gong and the palace will be golden.’ 
said the astrologer. On the sound of the gong the first ])ost was 
idanted but the palace did not turn to gold and tlie astrologer was 
executed. One day an old husbandman brought a golden plantain 
to the prince. ‘ T got it.’ he explained, ‘'from a sucker I planted 
at the stroke of the gong beaten when the building of your palace 
commenced.’ Then too late the prince re {tented of the execution 
of his astrologer.’’ 

So the executioners went to seek egress from the southern 
gate. Tliese boys accused of making love! ’’ said the gate-keeper. 
“ Besides, execution.s may not he carried out at night, and the king 
niav repent of his haste. Have you not heard the tale of the magic 
mango. 

" Once a ]mince had a- pet parrocpiet. which would fly into 
the forest and liriug him fruit. One dav the [)arro(|uet came to a 
mango tree and heard the birds in its foliage say. ‘Whoever eats 
the fruit of this tree, his body will become golden.' So he took a 
mango hack in his beak and told his master. ‘ We will plant the 
mango and get manv fruit,’ said the king. When the tree grew 
u]>, the ])riiice ordered an old man to go out and eat the first ripe 
mango which liad fallen. It had rolled unnoticed into a (■ol)ra’5 
nest and there wa.-- venom oti it. The old man fell dead. In fury 
and sus])i< ion tlie prince killed his parroqnet. ‘ The fruit of this 
tree shall he used instead of the creese for executions.’ he ordered. 
But the first robiter ordered to eat of the fruit turned golden. 
Only then did the ])rince, sorrowing for his parro(piet, make en- 
qnirii's and dixoxer tlie existence of the cobra's jiest."’ 
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Tliis story occurs in the Persian “ Tales of a Parrot,” where a 
sick prince sends a parrot to ^et fruit of the tree of life. The parrot 
gets it but tells the story of ^lomoii and the Water of Life — which 
in.set tale alone oc-cur.s in the Malay lit. Bayan Budiman. The first 
fruit taken by an old man had been poisoned by a serpent. The 
parrot doomed to death gets another fruit and by it restores an 
old woman to youth and beauty, and so the parrot escapes death. 
In a t'anarese story Hatha Manjari the fruit is a. youth-giving 
mango; the parrot is killed; the real virtue of the fruit is dis- 
covered by a washerman’s mother who eats it to commit suicide 
but finds herself restored to youth. The king staljs himself for 
sorrow. There is a .similar story in the Tamil Alal-esa Katha 
(pp. 1T4-6 (’louston's ” Flowers from a Persian Garden,” Loudon 
]<S90 ajid " Group of Eastern Pomances and Stories,” 1889). 

So the e.xecutionors took the lads to the western gate. Here 
again the keeper refuses to open the gate and tells the tale of the 
snake and the mongoo.se. 

Once a ]ieasant and his wife went to work in the rice-fiolds. 
leaving tlieir baljy in the care of a pet mongoose. A snake crept 
out and hit the child so that it died. The mongoose thereupon 
tore the snake to ]iieces and hid his body underneath some rolled- 
11 ]) mats: after wliicli the mongoose with bloodied month lay to 
rest in the doorway. The peasants returned, saw the dead baby 
and the bloodied mongoose and. su.speeting him of killing the baby, 
slew their pet. 

Then oieiiing the mat to make a shroud for the baby’s CT)rp.se 
they saw the dead snake and realized too late how the mongoose 
had fought for their child.” 

.So the executioners turned to the north gate, where the keeper 
hearing there ha.s been no jn-oper trial tells the tale of the faithful 
watch-dog. 

" Once a jioor man and his wife owned a pet dog. The man 
went to sea to earn a livelihood and the wife encouraged a lover. 
At last the hnsband returned and was made welcome by his false 
wife. At night lie had to return to watch his shi]). So the 
woman's lo\er came. The dog killed false wife and lover. In the 
morning the man came up tnmi his boat, .saw his wife’s corpse and 
.speared the dog before he discoveied her lover’s body. His re- 
morse for killing the faithful dog was great.’' 

Day broke and the four gate-kee}H‘rs went to the chief astro- 
loger and arraiigial to intercede for the two lads. The king con- 
sents to lii'ar their case, discovers to his juv that thev are his sons; 
.seJids for their mother and believes the captain when he declares 
a fierce heat has alwa\s ])re\eiited him from approaching her. 
Amid great rejoieings the royal family fe re-nni'ted. 

After some years Pnspa IViraja grows old and resolves to 
abdicate in favour of .Taya Indra, his son. An elaborate bathing- 
house {punvha pemida) of IT tiers is erected and after eeremoiiial 
bathing with limes the youjig )»rince is installed. 
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Aiitaraja, the usurper, dies and Java Cliiiidra the vwmger son 
of Puspa Wiraja is raised to the throne in the city of palaces. 

There is another Mal'ay version of the story in that pastielie^^ 
the llil'aijat Maharaja AU, but details differ. 

Maharaja Ali and his (|neen were banished tiecause of an un* 
ruly son. Ti\-el\e thieves robbed the royal fugitives as in a tale 
of the Ilikaijat Bai/an Buclinwn. The unruly son is lost and be- 
comes later keeper of the prison into which his two brothers are 
thrown for execution. Tlie queen begging alms at a mosque is- 
carried off by Eaja Serdala king of the country and delays his 
ad\ances by relating how Solomon detected and sentenced thieves 
who tried to steal a dream prince.ss from her husl)and; when the 
king persists, she pfays that his arms may he shortened so that he 
may not emlirace her, and her prayer is fulfilled. Meanwhile 
Maharaja Ali has l)ceu devoured by a crocodile and his two sons 
adopted by a ferrvinan. Maharaja Ali’s skull rolls at the feet of 
the Prophet Jesus and its owner is restored to life, (an episode 
borrowed from the Hikaijait Raja Jumjinnali) and placed by Jesus 
on hts former throne, unrecoguKiiig and unrecognized by his people 
who had banished him. Eaja Serdala comes to Maharaja ‘Ali tor 
medicine for jiis shortened arms, bringing the chaste queen in his 
shi}). Her two sons are put to guard the slii]), talk of their origin, 
are embraced by their mother and »sentcnced to death. The keeper 
of the prison prove.s to be their eldest l)rother. He takes them 
before the king and alt comes right, a-s in the other version. Eaja. 
Serdala is kindly treated and married to a vizier’s daughter. 

In this re( elision the incident of the crocodile bears some 
relation to a Ka.shmirian version (ride infra). 

Tliere is yet another Malay version od' the tale in the Hikatjai 
Bakhfiar. whii-h is far closer to that of the Ilikayat Pu-'iiia Wiraja. 
it is shorter and omits the names of people and place-s, trees and 
birds. One fisherman, not two, rescues the two young princes. 
I'heir mother fells her story to the sea-ca.ptaiu .and is honoured and 
respected. There are three gate-keepers, not four; the order of the 
talcs they recite as a warning against hasty action its different, and 
the tales differ slightly in detail. The first gate-keeper tells the 
story of how a baby killed by a snake was avenged by a cat, not 
a mongodse ; and the baby is motherlesis. The .second tells the story 
of the dog killing a faithless wife and her lover; it is ,not stated 
that the husband is a sailor. The third watchman tells the story 
of the jialaec which did not turn golden ; and this version is 
clearer in that it is related how the old man whose plantain did 
turn golden deliberatelv arranged to plant his sucker at the exact 
moment prescribed by the astrologer for eommencing to build the 
])ala(e and how the Imilders of the palace .iiv their excitement were 
just too late. The i)U)t of a (pieeii being caught kissing a tall son 
Ity a ])re\i()i!s husl)and or lover occurs in the Persian, “Tales of a 
Parrot’" and in the Baklitiar Xarna (Cloustoii’s “Tales from a 
Persian Eardeii.” ]ip. 166-172). 
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Xow ai; Braudes noticed, the Ilikayat Bakhticur, the Hikayat 
Gholam, the older Malay version of the Kalila dan Damina, all 
have a very remote origiin in the Persian Bakhtiar-Narnalt, though 
now they differ from it entirely and variously in framework and 
in tales. That the Malay Ilikayal Baklitiar is somewhat nearer 
the Persian than the ilikayat Puaya Wimja may ))e inferred from 
a conclusion drawn by Clouston (“ Popular Tales and Fictions,” 
vol. II, pp. 166-186). He points out how in the India Office copy 
of the Persian Sinbad Xatnah, written in verse in 1314 A.D., there 
is a story of a cat saving a bal>y from a cobra, wherea.s in the 
Panchatantni it is an ichneumon or mongoose, in the Hitopadem 
a weasel, in a Chinese version a mongoose, in tSyriac Greek Hebrew 
and old Castilian versions a dog. Again. Only in the Persian 
version is the baby motherless, its mother having died in child- 
birth. ( louston gives the following al,s,tract of the story as told in 
Sinbad yuinah : — 

‘‘ In a city of ("athay there dwelt a good and blameless woman 
and her husband, who was an officer of the king. By-and-by she 
bore him a son and thereupon died and the officer procured a nurse 
to briiig up the child. Xow lie had a cat of whiSch he was very 
fond, and to which his wife also had been much attached. One 
day he wont out on some business and the nurse also left the 
house, no one remaining but the infant and the cat. Presently a 
frightful snake came in and made for tlie cradle to devour the 
child. Tlie cat sprang upon it. and after a desperate fight suc- 
ceeded in killing it. Wlien the man returned, he was horrified at 
seeing a mangled ma.<s Iviiig on the floor. The snake had vomited 
so mach blood and poison that its fonn was hidden and the man 
thinking that the cat, which came up to him. rubbing against his 
legs, had killed his son, struck it gi blow and slew it on the spot. 
Iimnediately after he discovered the truth of the matter, how tlie 
poor cat had killed the snake in defence of the boy : and his grief 
knew no bounds.” 

Tills is \ery close to the ver.sion of the Malay Ilikayat Bakh- 
tiar. But unlike this I’ersian version and the Panchatantra and a 
modern Indian version quoted by Clouston from “ Past Days in 
India” and a Sinhalese recension collected by Parker ("Village 
Folk-Tales of Ceylon,” vol. Ill, pp. '27-28) and the versions which 
are current in Eurojje, both of the Mahu recensions mar the plot 
by allowing the snake to kill the child I 

The main plot of the Hikayat Pus-pa Wh-aja is also with minor 
alterations the framework jdot of the Malav Ilikayat Baklitiar. 
In the latter story a king dies leaving two sons, of whom the 
younger jilots against the elder. The eider son abdicates and en- 
ters the forest with his queen, who there bears a son she is forced 
in their flight to desert. A childless men haut Idris and his wife 
Siti Bara adopted the infant and call him Baklitiar. The royal 
wanderers leach a land, whose king has just died without issue; 
and they are selected to succeed to the throne by a sagacious ele- 
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pliant. t)iie day Idris ^oes to court. Baklitiar insists on accom- 
panying him and unrecogmized Js given the po.st of chief vizier to 
his own royal father. The older viziers are jealous and get him 
imprisoned and sentenced to death on a false charge of having an 
amour with one of the king’s mistresses. He postpones his exe- 
cution (for IT days) by telling (4) tales, the last of which is the 
shorter version of the Hiknija^t Puspa Wiraja. Finally the king 
discovers Baklitiar is his own son. 

An outline of the Persian Bakhtiar Xamah or “ History of 
the Ten Tiziers," the Muhammadan imitation of the Indian story 
of Sinbad or The seven Viziers ” may be read in '■ The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam.” ( Houtsma and Arnold, Xo. X, pp. 602-3) to- 
gether with references to literature on the work. The writer of 
that article remarks. " The story was originally written in Persian, 
and the older Persian version, which we possess, seems to have 
been composed aljout 600 A.H.” Braudes has constructed a 
ateinDia codinuii for the Malay version (translated from the 
Arabic) called lit. Gbulani (Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal Land 
en-Volkcnkunde. Bat. Gen. XXXVIII, p. 191) and he has written 
on the Malay versions termed Hf. Baklitiar (i/>., p. 230 and XLI. 
p. 292). It may be noted that in Ouseley’s later Persian redac- 
tion f 10111 India, as also in most well-known editions of the 
“'Arabian Xtghts,’' in the Ilf. CJitoIam and in the older Malay 
Kalilu dan Dainina, the tale with which the Puspa Wiraja is per- 
haps connected, that of Abu Sabar, is the third inset tale. Xone 
of these tales of Al)u Sabar are so close to the Puspa IViraja as 
tales to be found in Indian folk-lore. 

In "Folk-Tales of Kashmir” (Knowles. 2nd ed.. p. 154) an 
exiled king with consort and two children takes a passage by a 
vessel, which .sails away with the queen, leaving her husband and 
children beliind. She i.s .sold to a merchant whom s,he consents to 
marry if she is not reunited with her family for two years. The 
king cros^ing a river to fetch his sons is carried away by tlie stream, 
and is .swallowed by a fish: wlien the fish dies on the bank, he is 
saved liv a potter and trained to that trade. He is selected to be 
king of tlie potter’s country by a royal elephant and liawk. The 
fisherman v.Iio had reared his .sons brings them to court and un- 
recognized thev become pages. They are set to guard the ship of 
tile mercliant who had liought tlieir mother. She overheard the 
older telling the younger of their lineage and fate. Persuading the 
merchant to complain to the king of their conduct, she gets the 
chance of revealing her story and the royal family is re-united. 

In Bodding’s “Folklore of the Santal Parganas ” (p. 183) 
the same story occurs, with a few minor alterations. 

Two Sinhalese versions, identical in plot but damaged in the 
telling, are lecorded in ParkePs “ A^illage Folk-Tales of Cevlon ” 
(vnl. Ill, pp. 380-383 and pp. 91-92), an exhaustive collection of 
tales, enriched with references among' which are many of those 
quoted in this paper. 
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A version fairly near the Malay may be read in Payne’s 
“ Tales from the Arabic of the Breslau an Calcutta editions of the 
1001 Xifihts,’' vul. II, pp. 66-80, (London 1884). The hero is a 
king of ilind. The queen is persuaded to go aboard the merchant's 
ship by the treachery of an old man with whom she and the king 
lodged after the loss of their children at the river. The king is 
chosen to a vacant throne by an elephant. There is a proper trial 
of the two pages who are the king’s sons, and they are acquitted. 
The merchant, a Magian, is tortured to death. Xo tales are inset. 

In the “Arabian Xights” (Lady Burton’s ed., vol. Ill, p. 
366) a poor Jew with his wife and two sons are wrecked, and 
separated. The father becomes king of an island where a voice 
reveals to him buried treasure. His sons, not knowing that he is 
their father or they are brothers, take service at court. They are 
set to guard their mother who is brought by a merchant. Con- 
versing they discover they are brothers and their mother overhear- 
ing them recognizes them to be her sons. She persuades the mer- 
chant to complain to tlie king of their improper conduct and so 
they are revealed to the king as his sons and she as his wife. 

The selection of a ruler by a sagacious elephant is common in 
Indian stories: — Parker, op. cif., vol. 1, p. 81; Xatesa Sastri’s 
“The Storv of iladana Kama Raja,’’ p. PIS. ff.. a Tamil story; 
Day’s “Folk-Tales of Bengal,” p. 99. -Sometimes a festal car 
drawn by horse* takes the place of an elephant. "'It is said that 
in Benares, when a king died, four lotus coloured horses were 
yoked to a fe.stive carriage, on wliich were displayed the five em- 
blems of royalt\' (sword, para.«ol, diadem, slipper and fan). This 
was sent out of a gate of tlie city and a priest bade it proceed to 
him who had sufficient merit to rule the kingdom.” (The Jaiakax, 
Xo. 44.5. ed. E. B. Cowell IV, 15 ; ef. also Francis and Thomas’ 
“Jataka Tales.” p. 418). 

That the insetting of plot within plot is Indian is remarked 
in my paper on the Flikai/at XakltoJa MiiJa. 
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By B. 0. WixsTKDT, D. Litt., (Oxox.) 

“ When thou must get the ring iip&n my finger which never sImU 
come otf, and show me a child begotten of thy'ibody that I am father 
to, then call me husband: bat in such a ‘ then ’ I write a ‘never’.” 

All's Well that Ends Well, Act HI, Sc. II. 

It was Dr. H. H. Juvjiboll in his Catalogue of Malay manu- 
scripts in Leiden Liiiversitv Library (p. 171) who pointed out 
how the plot of Shakespeare's play occurs also in a Malay romance, 
the Hikayat Wakhoda Aluda. 

He might have added that the plot which Shakespeare got 
from Boccaccio is common in Indian tales. In Mary Stokes’ “ In- 
dian Fairy Tales”, p. 'IIG. a merchant going on a long journey 
tells his wife that on his return he shall expect to find a well l)uilt 
and a son born. By a trick the woman got money to build the 
well. Di.sguised as a milk-maid she met her husband’s boat and 
was taken by him to live on it; when discarded, she went home 
taking his cap and portrait. Returning from his long journey, 
the merchant found a well built, a child born and his own cap and 
portrait — evidence of its jmrentage. A similar plot occurs in 
‘•The Story of Madana Kama Raja”, edited by Xatesa Sastri, 
p. ••146. ami in Knowles' •‘ Folk-Tales of Kashmir ’', 2nd edition, 
p. 104 and in Sinhalese folklore. — Parker's “Village Folk-Tales 
of Cevlon ”. vol. II. Xo. pj). 81-2. and vol. III. Xo. 249. pp. 
265-627. In the Katha Sarit Sagara of the 11th century Kash- 
mirian poet Somadeva (Tawney’s ed. vol. II, p. 620) a Brahman 
deserts his wife, wliercupon she goes to his native town and esta- 
blishing herself as a courte.-an rejects all visitors' till her husband 
unaware of her identity stays with her: she bears him a child who 
reconciles them. 

There are two manu.<cri]>ts of the Malay tale, (which is also 
known as Hikayat Siti Sara), one at Leiden (Cod. 1766 (1)) 
written at Batacia in LS2.5. one in the Batavian Library (Bat. 
Ceil. 77) copied at Maca.ssar in 1814. The plot is summarized by 
duynboll (p. 171) as follows. Sultan Mansur Shah of Ghazna 
dreamt of a princess and sent Husain Mandari and 
Husain ilaiidi, sons of his vizier, to search for her. In Batlawi 
they find Siti Sara who resembles the princess of the Sultan’s 
dream. Sultan Mansur Shah weds the princess but deserts her 
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for barrenness, sailing off to the island Langkawi with his treasure 
and a mare. He declares that he will return only when his trea- 
sure-chamber shall be refilled, his mare be with foal and his wife 
with child. Disguised as sea-captain {Xak-hoda Muda) she visits 
Langkawi, and beating her husband at chess wins his treasure and 
his mare. Pretending to be the unfaithful mistress of the sea- 
captain. she visits the Sultan by night and bec-omes with cliild. 
Then she summons him home, saying that his three vows are 
fulfilled. 

It may be remarked that the Ghaznevid dynasty (976-1186 
A.D. ) founded in Afghanistan by_a Turkish slave ruled for a few 
rears from Lahore to Samarcand and Ispahan, and permanently 
establislied Islam in the Punjab; its court in tlie 11th century 
formed the ralhing-point of all that w'as l>est in the literary and 
scientific culture of the day (A. R. Xicholson’s “A Literary His- 
tory of the Arabs”, pp. 268-9). So it would not be surprising to 
find a Ghaznevid playing a part in an Indian Moslem romance. 

The Batavian MS. reads Ajnawi for Ghaznawi. Sahel for 
Husain Mandari, Xain for Husain Mandi. Patalawe for Batlawi, 
Birandewa for Langkawi and Bujangga Indramuda for Xakhoda 
Muda. The names Sahel and Xain show that the story lias been 
confused with the tale of another dream princess. Xo. 24 in my 
edition of the Hikai/at Bai/an Budiman, the Mala.v version of the 
Tutti Xanieh or “Tales of a Parrot”. 

This identification is corroborated by a third version of the 
Ilil-ai/al Xol'hoda Muda in a Batavian MS. of the Jfikai/at Bnijan 
Budiman (C'ollectie v.d. Wall 173, Xo. LXIX. v. Eonkel’s Cat., 
pp. 82-84). where it actually takes the place of that story. The 
name of tlie king is of Gliazna. Two sons of a vizier 

and Husain (or j i~ ) Mandi go to seek his dream princess 
and get locked up by an old fellow who mistakes their talk for 
lunatic raving. The old fellow's daughter, Siti Sara, sends them 
dainties by her maid Dalimah. They discover in Siti Sara tlie 
princess of the king’s dream and one of them takes back her 
portrait to show. The Mantri and the Mangkubumi fetch her to 
marry the king. One day hunting the king kills a deer and see- 
ing her fawns bew'ail her thinks of his own childlessness and sails 
off to the island Birama Dewa. His comsort disguised as a sea- 
captain, under the name of Dabu Janggela Indra Muda, sails after 
him, wins at chess his marc, wdiich becomes with foal ; then pass- 
ing herself off as the faithless mistress of the sea-captain w'hom 
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she is impersonating sleeps with the king and finally still unre- 
cognized returns him his mare and his ring and departs. She 
bears a son . The mare foals. The princess has ful- 

filled her lord’s seemingly impossible conditions that on his return 
he shall find a son. a foal hy his mare, and his ring on his own 
finger. This recension as outlined in van Eonkel’s catalogue, is 
closer to Shakespeare’s version than the two former in tliat the 
episode of the ring is mentioned though apparently bungled. 

Yet ajiother ver.sion of the tale i.< given in van Ophuijsen's 
Maleisrli Leeshocl', Xo. o2. Sultan Mansur Shah ruler of ‘ Aznawi 
dreams of a girl standing at a door, holding a fried sheep’s liver 
and dressed in red cloth (r/eriin). The sons of his vizier. Husain 
Mandari and Husain Mamli. go in quest of her. Like the youth 
in mv version of Berjaiiggut (J. R. A. S., S. B.. Xo. 52, 

p. 122) they enquire of an old rustic for the house that has no 
kitchen, call a railless bridge a monkey’s bridge, put on their shoes 
when passing through a stream and ojten their umbrellas iu the 
forest shade. The rustic’s daughter Siti Sarah e.vplains their 
strange conduct and sends them for several days, by her maid Si- 
Delima, thirty cakes, seven bowls of palm-sugar, and a ves.sel of 
water, always giving the same message, “ The month has thirty 
days, the week sevoi days and the tide is full and not ebbing.” 
One day Si-Delima moots a lover, gives him four of the cakes, a 
bowl of sugar and a drink of water. The sons of the vizier send 
a return message. The month lacked four days, the week lacked 
a day and the tide ebbed before its time.” The maid’s pilfering is 
thus revealed by parable to her mistress. Exactly the same episode, 
with 31 loaves a whole cheese a stuffed cock and a skin of wine 
instead of the Eastern fare, occmrs in a modern Greek tale of a 
})rince who marries a clever villasre girl skilled in figurative speech. 
(E. Legrand’s ‘‘ Rereuil de Contes Populaires Grecs, Tale IW 
Paris IhSl, (pioted on pp. 27G-7 Clouston’s “ Flowers from a 
Pen-ian Garden”; cf. Parker op. at., vol, ITI, pp. 112-111 for a 
clever girl solving enigmas). One dav Siti Sarah invites the sons 
of the vizier to a meal and awaits them at the door clothed in red 
<'loth. with a fried shtH‘])'s liver in her hand. They recognize her 
as the dream jiriucess and despatch her picture to their king, who 
sends his vizier to Betalawi to fetch her. He marries her, but one 
day killing a fawn thinks of his childle.ssness and sails to Langkawi, 
swearing he w ill not return till his consort has born a sot . his 
treasuries are full, hi.s mare has foaled and the ring he always wears 
is found in the jialace where he leaves his consort. As in the other 
versions she follows him. disguised as Xakhoda Muda (from the 
land of Ardap) and fulfils the hard conditions. In this excellent 
little version of the tale the ]tarallel with Shakespeare’s plot is 
exact. 
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Falling in love through a dream is a common incident in In- 
dian romance, e.g. in the Yasavadalta by Suhhandn, 7th century, 
(Colebrooke ‘Asiatic Besearches’ vol. X) : the motive is found also 
in Talc XI of my edition of the Ilil'ayaf Bayan Budiman, and in 
that pastiche, the Hikaynt Maharaja All. 

The title Xakhoda Muda is also given to a Malay romance 
knoivn too as the Hikayat Maharaja Bikrnma Sal'ti. Of this tale 
there are five manuscripts at Batavia (van EonkeTs “ Catalogus ”, 
pp. 135-i;38), one manuscript in the Bibliotheque Eoyale at Brus- 
sels, Xo. 21.512, and a version lithographed at Singai)ore for the 
second time in 190(1 A,D. : of the tale inset in the Singapore ver- 
.sioii van Ophiiijsen has printed a romanized text, Xo. 50 in his 
Maleixch Leesbock. The following is an outline of the Singapore 
text. 

Maharaja Bikrama Sakti and his consort Sinar Bulan, 
daughter of the ruler of Jnita, reign over Maha Hairan (or 
Mihran) Langkawi. They die, leaving a son Maharaja Johan Shah 
and a daughter Eatna Kemala. The son sets out to travel under 
the name of Xakhoda Lela Genta. comes to Eumenia (-in the MSS. 
Eumhia — van Eonkel, p. 13.5) Island, where pips of the fruit from 
which the island takes its name, if cast to the ground, spring up 
immediately as trees. Taking some of the pips he sails to Beranta 
Indra where reigns Maharaja Dekar (= I’endekar. '‘Champion’ — 
Malayalim) ‘Alam. tlie father of prince Bikrama Indra. There 
he stakes self and sliip on the magic propertv of the pips; loses his 
wager and is made a groom. His sister disguised as a >ea-captain 
(Xakhoda Muda). with a female crew also disguised, goes in quest 
of her brother, comes to Eumenia Island, discovers the magic trees 
and taking pips and soil together sails on to Beranta Indra where 
her faithful parroquet finds her luckless brother at work a« a 
groom. Staking .self and sliip on the nimriiia pips, she wins and 
recover.s her brotlier and his ship by siirinkling secretlv the s]iot 
where the pips are to lie sown with soil from their native island. 
After that she would sail away to Langgadura (= in the MSS. 
Langga Widura and Langkadura, ib., pp. 136-7 ) to the court of 
.Sultan Mengindra Sakti. father of prince Dewa Laksana and 
princess Indra Madani. to ask the hand of the latter for her rescued 
brother. But the crown prince Bikrama Indra. detains her, 
suspecting that she is a girl and loving her, though unaware that 
she i.' actually his lietrothed. 

His fatlier tells him how to test her sex but her parroquet 
overhears all their idots and forewarns her. She does not pick and 
choose her food ; she gambles, heedless as to luck or loss ; when 
jewels are offered to her, she docs not select but takes a handful at 
random; she disjday.s skill at cock-tighting. climbs a tree, plucks 
flowers carelessly fresh and fadecl, ra<-es on a ]iony. bandies qua- 
trains, dances, jum])s o\er diU-hcs, and being trapped into retiring 
to the ])ri nee’s chamber whiles away the night by telling a tale or 
rather two tales in one; — 
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Once a king died, bequeathing each of his three sons a treasure- 
house igudang) and a magic stone (kemala). The eldest son 
plots to rob the youngest of his inheritance who resists. The 
vizier advi.'es them all to take the case before a neighbouring just 
king. The eldest and second brother travel to his court with a 
retinue. The youngest on foot and alone encounters a headless 
corpse and the tracks of a buffalo. Two men ask him if he has 
met their brother. 'Xo’ he replies, "but I saw just now the 
corpse of a confirmed betel-eater witli a moustaclie and black 
teeth ’. Seeing that the corpse is headless, they infer he must have 
been the murderer and arrest him. Two more men come up and 
ask if a stray buffalo has been noticed. ‘ Xo ’ replies the prince, 

‘ but I passed the tracks of a toothless old buffalo, blind in the 
right eye ’. They think he must be the thief. He is carried off 
to prison in the country of the righteous king, who tries the case. 
The prince explains that he recognized the headless corpse as that 
of a betel-eater, because the first finger was red and the finger-nails 
full of lime ; his teeth would l)e black, because the ring finger was 
black with burnt coconut-shell (gcra,ng) : he must have had a 
moustache because his chest was hairy. As for the buffalo, he was 
large Itecause his tracks were large, and blind in one eye because 
he fed only on one side of the path, and toothless because he failed 
to bite the grass clean. He is ac-cpiitted of murder and theft. 
The just king proclaims that .whoever can settle the dispute be- 
tween the three brother princes shall be made vizier. A merchant’s 
son undertakes the task, choosing the sea-shore for the trial. The 
eldest prince produces two magic stones and says the third is lost. 
The judge snatches them, runs off and pretends to throw them into 
the sea. The eldest prince stands still, the two younger race to 
save the stones. The judge declares that indifference shows the 
eldest prince must have had his stone; he lies in denying he ever 
had one. 

Tlie night spent in story-telling, the disguised sea-captain re- 
turns to her ship. Her parroquet hears that the next test of sex 
is to be bathing. She arranges that all shore-lroats be made unsea- 
worthv and that her ship shall seem afire as the bathing, which is 
by her request to be on the shore, begins. At the cry of fire she 
hurries back to her ship. Other boat.s follow to help dout the fire 
but sink. The onlookers from the sliore see blazing coconut hu.sk 
cast overboard, the fire douted and the captain with loosened 
woman’s hair preparing to sail away. Bikrama Tndra faints and 
his father distracted cries, “What mountains do you climb? What 
plains do you traverse that your ears are deaf to my cries?” 

Maharaja Johan Shah marries princess Tndra Medani of Lang- 
gadura and returns home with his bride and her brother Dewa Tjak- 
sana. Xinety-nine princes (as in the Ilikagat Indrapulra — Snouck 
Hurponje’s “The .Xchehnese” vol. 88, p.' 148) come to woo the 
heroine, Eatna Kemala, their boats meeting at sea “ like buffaloes 
on a plain ”. Her brother announces that by bis father’s will his 
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oistar is to marry the arc-her who can cleave a hair at the first shot. 
All the suitors fail except Bikrama Iiidra who thus wins his love : — 
later the suitors try to wrest her away at sea ‘hut are defeated by 
her husl)and and his friends after battle in which sjenies and fairies 
take part. Dewa Tjaksana marries Lela Mengerna daughter of 
Baja Mengii\dra Dewa of the c-onntry of Merta Indra. On pages 
80-90 there is a spirited picture of the princess’ maids frightened 
by the parro(|uet. which reminds one of the comic interludes in 
such Malay folk-tales as Aiianij Sulong and Raja Donan. (Papers 
■on Malay Subjects; Literature II. p. :?2 ; E. 0. Winstedt). 

This lithogra]ihed version would appear to correspond closely 
with one only of the Batavian MSS. (Collectie v. de lYall 166; 
van Eonkel’ Catalogue CXCTX, p. 137), as in other MSS. the 99 
suitors do not occur, Cardan Shah Dewa of the land of Belanta 
Dewa taking their place and being slain in an attack on Mihran 
Lauggawi. 

The episode of tlie seeds which cast to the ground spring up 
immediately as trees must be Ijased on the well-known mango trick 
of Indian conjurers. Another reference to it occurs in the lit. 
Haag Tuati ( Shellabear’s ed.. Singapore 1909, part III. p. 113) 
where the hero amuses Kislma Eayana with the trick. 

This tale of Maharaja Bikrama Sakti, like the tale of Siti 
Sara, is evidently from an Indian source. The insetting of a long 
tale within whicli is yet another tale is in a fashion which research 
has shown to be specifically Indian, the sole example of such a 
device outside Indian influence being Ovid’s Meiamoriihot^ei^. 
(“Encyclopaedia of IslaJn ”, Xo. 1, .p. 2.51. Alf-laila iva-laUa). 
Other examples of such insetting of tale witliin tale in Malay 
romances translated or adapted from Indian originals are found 
in the Ilikayat Kalita dan Dnmina,, the Hikagat Bnijaii. Budiinan, 
the Hikagat Bakhtiar, ihe Hikagat Pusiiia ]yiraja '{Bisgu Raja). 

Again the winning of a bride by skill at archery is no more 
Malay than are bows and arrows but it is a common episode in 
Indian tales and ociurs in the Malav version of the Ramagana 
(.1. E. A. S.. S. B., Xo. 79. p. 192). 

Seeing so many India folktales are now l>ccoming accessible, 
it is to be hoped that ]>araltels may some day be found for the 
version of the Xakhoda Muda known also a.s the Hikagat Maltaraja 
Bikrama Sakti with its inset tales of the three princes. 
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Pact I. 

By R. 0. WixsTKDT, D. Litt., (Oxox.) 

Xewbolfl in his British .Settlements in the Straits of 
IMalacca,” ^’ol. IT, page 327, eomimeiits as follows on the Hika- 
vat : — Yalentyii thus speaks of the Hihai/at Hang Tuah : ‘ I know 
not who is the author of the book, but must declare it is one of 
the most beautifully written I ever perused’. Mr. Crawfurd, in 
allusion to this remark, observes, ‘This favourite of Valentyn to 
my taste is a most absurd and puerile jiroduction. It coiitaiiis no 
historical fact, upon which the slightest reliance can be placed; 
no (late whatever ; and if we e.xcept the faithful picture of native 
mind and manners, whidi it unconsciously affords, is utterly worth- 
less and comtemptible ’. The work, however, appears to me to 
merit the sweeping censure Mr. C'ra\\’furd has bestowed on it. as 
little as the enthusiastic Valentyn’s uncpialified praise. Ijcyden, 
speaking of the.se historical romances, observes justly, particularly 
of the Hang Tuah, that, ‘ though occasionally embellished by fiction, 
it is only from them that we can obtain an outline of the Malay 
historv and of the progress of the nation The bo<'.)k is peculiarly 
a book of British Malaya, but Xewbold’s comment is still after 
ninety rears the last word of British criticism, and the Ilikayaf 
Hang Tuah has been left unheeded under what Xewbold reluctantly 
called •' the T'pas tree of British a])athy.” However a Hutch 
scliolar G. K. Xiemann has given us fragmejits of the Hil-ngat 
with notes in liis Bloeiulezing (4e druk 1<S!)2 I, p. 103, and II, 
]ip. ."H-lHi). R. Brons Middel has published an abbieviatcd edi- 
tion, Ilikujat Jiang Tiiirah, Leiden. 1893. Dr. Brand.stetter has 
given us a useful outline in his “ Malaio-Polynesische Forschungen 
III.” Luzern, 1894. Professor Dr. van Ronkel has written a paper 
on Hang Tuah’.s visit to the country of the Tamils (Shellabear, 
Yol. II, pp. 121-140) and discussed several difficulties {Bij. T. L. 
en V. K., Y. [. Kon. Inxt., Xo. 7, Yol. II. p. 311: 1904). Above 
all. .Shellaiiear has published a complete te.xt. References to MSS. 
and brief notices of the romance will he found in Juynboll’s “ Cata- 
logus van de iMaleische en Sundanee.sche Hand.schriften der Leidsebe 
Yniversiteits Biijliotheek.” CXYlIl. ))ages 147-8. 

I give here an outline of the talc and propose in a later paper 
to furnish critical notes on a work of very considerable literary 
merit in jiarts. compounded by various hands of Indonesian folk- 
lore, iMoslem legend, voya.gers’ tales, authentic history and re- 
niinisranices from smh literature as the .Tavanese Panji cvcle and 
the Malay version of the Ramayana {e.g. Yol. II, page 196). 
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On the advice of astrologers, a princess, Gemala Eakna Peling- 
jram by name, had been put by her parents on an Island Biram 
Dewa. Thither to hunt came a prince from keindraan, called Sang 
Pertala (Perta or Perna, Niemann) Dewa. He wooed and wed- 
ded the earthly princess, who bore a son Sang Peri (Purha or 
Sipurba, Xiemann) Dewa. That child was made king at Bnkit 
Si-guntang llahameni and married a girl born of the vomit of a 
bull that came down from heaven. The fruit of their marriage 
was four children. Sang Saniaka, Sang Java Xantaka, Sang Mani- 
aka. Sang Satiaka. A nakliodn from Palembang saw the four boys 
and took them to be demigods (annk dewa). Later, chiefs came 
from Bentan and Singapore to Palembang to ask for one of the 
youths to bo their king. Sang Maniaka was chosen and appointed 
his court. — four mini.sters; Bendahara Paduka Eaja, Ferdana 
Manteri, Temenggong Seri ’diraja. Tun Pikrama ; four captains 
(hulubauuu/ ) : Tun Bijaya Sura, Tun Bijaya ’diraja; four oraiti/ 
he-'tar: Tun Aria. Sang Java. Sang Ptama. Sang Donna. 

Hang Tuah was the son of Hang Mahmud and Dang Merclu 
IVati. Hang ilahimul removed from his home at Sungai Duvoiig 
to Bentan. One day he dreamt that the moon fell and illumined 
the head of his son. So Hang Tuah was dressed in white and 
prayers were offered for liim. IVlten he grew big. he l)eeame a 
hewer of wood for the Bendahara Paduka Baja. He had four 
friends: Hang Jehat. Hang Ix'kir. Hang Kasturi. and Hang Leki- 
wa. One day they sailed for Pulau Tinggi in a perabu ladimj. 
They were attacked by three boatloads of pirates from Siantan and 
Jemaja, subjects of Majapahit, under two leaders Penghulu Aria 
Xegara and Aria Jemaja. who were bound for Palembang to raid 
it by order of the minister Pateli Gajah Mada of Majapahit. They 
lieat off the ]iirates and sailed with ten j.irisoners for Singaiwre. 
The Batin of Singaiiore, who wa.s sailing to Bentan with 7 boats, 
saved them from pursuit. Hang Tuah and his friends become 
pupils of a pandita, Adi Putera, wliose eldest l)rotlier Pertain was 
an ascetic on (iunong ilerta Pnra in Majapahit and his next 
brother. Badin Aria, an officer under the Betnra of tliat kingdom. 
One day Hang Tuah killed a man, who was running amuck, with 
Ids wood-chop])er. Later he and Ids comrades saved the Benda- 
hara from being murdered by four pnicpimok. The Bendahara 
])rotested that he was unaware the boys were sons of kahik Dollah. 
kaknk ilansor. kakitk Shainsu and kaknk Pejeling (or Saniut Xie.) 
Hang Tuah finds a rlnutamani snake. The five youths enter the 
service of the Baja of Bcjitan. 

The Batu of Lasam in Jawa once ordered Patch Kerma 
Wijaya to repair the land wasted by Badin Inu Kuripan. The 
J’ateh went to Pachang and there falling sick sent to La.sam for 
his daughter Ken Senierta. J'hc Batu of Lasam saw and seized 
her. In anger Patch Kerma AVijaya left Lasam and refusing Sang 
Agong’s invitation to stay at Tuban passed on to Ja\a Katra!,^ where 
he was welcomed In the Adipati; and thenoe to Bentan. Xow 
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havinsT hunted for Eadin Galoh Puspa Kenehana all over Java^ 
Eadin Inu AYira Xantaja had gone to Tuban, Java Katrai, Palem- 
bang and finally Bentan, rvhere he was given the title of Eatu 
Ylelayu. One night after liearing of Hang Tuah’s prowess, he 
made Patch Kernia Wijaya relate liow he had attacked Bali. The 
Eaja of Bentan went one day with the Eatu Melayu to Pulau 
Ledaiig to hunt. A white mouse-deer turned on their dogs and the 
prince decided to found a settlement, calling it ^Malacca after a 
tree on the sjmt where Hang Tuah and his friends afterwards built 
Ids palace. 

Hearing from Eadin Daha that Eadin Galoh had met Eadin 
Inu Kuripan at Kegelang, Eatu Melaka proceeded thither by way 
of Tuban. 

The Eaja of ^Malacca (and Bentan) sends for his brother. 
Sang Java Xantaka, to become Eaja Muda of Malacca. They feast 
and get drunk. Sang Java Xantaka is striiiped of his honours on 
account of his popularity with the ]>eople. 

But a Tamil merchant, Porma Hewan, who has three sons. 
Macliran, Ivadiran, Ivalidan. .seeing in liis astrological tables that 
the land of Kalinga should have a prince from Si-Guntang, comes 
and picks out the discredited Sang Jaya Xantaka, di.sguised as a 
poor fisherman. At Kuala Xilapura they encounter and cai)ture Fer- 
inggi ships; whoso captain Sang Jaya Xantaka later ennobles with 
the title Setia Xegara. c-ommissioning him to ward (pmjnr) at sea 
and collect a 10^ customs duty (sa-puloh suafu). Sang Jaya 
Xantaka rules over the land of Bijaya (or ^yija>Ja) Pikrama, with 
Perma Dewan for his Bendahara, Perma Hisa as Paduka Eaja and 
two other sons of the merchant appointed Maharaja Tndera and 
Maharaja Lela Setia. 

Xow the Eaja of Malacca smit an offer of marriage to Tun 
Teja. daughter of Bendahara Seri Buana of luderapura. But the- 
lady declined, saying that she a sparrow should not mate with a 
hornbill. So he despatched Pateh Kerma Wijaya, with Hang Tuah 
and his comrades, to Majapahit to ask for the hand of a princess 
there. Eadin Galoh cr Mas Ayu. The emba.ssy got a favourable 
answer owing to the wit of Hang Tuah in criticizing and curing of 
vice a horse, the present of another .suitor from Kalinga. The embassy 
returned by way of Tuban, Jayakatra and Palembang. The Eaja 
of Malacca then went to Majapahit;, taking Hang Tuah, on whose 
life many attempts were made by Javanese warriors. Hang Tuah 
killed one assassin. Taming Sari. The Betara of Majapahit pre- 
.sented him with the islaml of Jemaja, Hang Tuah and his (wor 
friends became pupils of Sang Persanta Xila on the mountain 
Wir.aiia Pura. One Sang Bimasina was .sent to steal Hang Tuah’s 
creese. Constant efforts were made to make him drunk. Seventv 
assassins attacked him in vain. A champion Sang Winara Semen- 
tara engaged him, changing him.scE into a fire-fly and then a cat 
and later a tiger, but he fell and was buried on the mountain Isma 
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Giri. Han? Tuah ami Ms four friends retaliate, wrecking the 
pleasaunce of the Betara of Majapahit and defeating 1,000 men. 
I’ateh Gajali Mada commissions Eangga, Pateh Serangka Dohan 
and Kiu Temindera, to escort the Raja of Malacca home. 

(P. 215) Hang Tuah was slandered by Pateh Kerma IVijaya,. 
as having an intrigue with a girl in the Raja's Palace. The Raja 
eondemiis liim to deatli but the Bendahara sends him away. He 
determines to go to Inderapura to get the hand of Tun Teja, 
daughter of Bendahara Sm Buana, for his master the Raja of 
Malacca. Arriving there he makes friends with her duenna, Dang 
Rakna. who tells him the princess wants to poison herself as she 
does not wish to marry Panji 'Alam, a Megat of Trengganu to 
whom her father has betrothed her. Hang Tuah plays Kepnk raga 
with Tun Jenal, a sou of Bendahara Seri Buana, and tlie Temeng- 
gong called Tun Megat. He tells them who he is but adds he will 
serve no master who is not descended from the royal house of 
Bukit Bi-Guntang (p. 223). Hang Tuah asks to hear singing. The 
five singers say. ‘‘ Our tunes are not Malayan; for we are half-caste 
Malays (Melayu kachokan) and not true Malays like the people of 
Malacca.” Hang Tuah replies, “ Malacca Malays are also half- 
castes. mi.xed with Javanese from Majapahit " (p. 225). One of 
the tunes is called “Seri Bama menamhuk iasek. Tai^ek di-tamhak 
Langkapiiri,'' comimsed by the Date’ Beiidahara Paduka Raja. 
The Bendahara takes Hang Tuah before the Raja, who offers to 
give him a court office. 

Hang Tuah afraid that he will be sent back a prisoner to 
Malacca, pretends he is on his way to Trengganu. He tells how 
the Raja of Malacca has sent two emissaries to Siam to get ele- 
phants from the Phra Ghau. The Raja of Tiulera])ura promises 
him protection. He dresses entirely in white and goes to the 
market and Iniys civet, and makes a love-charm to win Tun Teja. 
Dang Rakna smears it on Tun Teja's bed and she falls in love with 
Hang Tuah. He refuses to eat with her. saying that it is tabu 
{ pantang) for him to feed with any woman, even his own daughter 
(p. 252). For three nights she visits him but ho discourages her 
advances, meaning to take her to Malacca for his Raja. The two 
emissaries of the Raja of Malacca c-all at Inderapura on their re- 
turn. Hang Tuah puts Tun Teja and her maicls on board their 
boat and they sail to Pulau Tinggi (p. 258). Bv order of the 
Raja of Inderapura they are pursued by the Laksamana, the Seri 
Maharaja Lela, Tun Jinal and Tun Pikrama. Laksamana lets fly 
his 990 arrows at them and finally a storm divides the combatants. 
The Inderapura chiefs return and their Raja decides to inform 
Panji ‘Alam of Trengganu. Hang Tuah arrives at Malacca and 
with bound hands falls before the Raja, and asks for ])ardon. sav- 
ing he has brought the ‘ arrow of love ’ which transfixed Iris high- 
ness ’ breast of yore and ‘ the glass of form ’ he has longed for. 
Tun Teja still wants to marry Hang Tuah, till he reads charms 
(piisfaka), blows into her cabin and makes her loathe him. Tun 
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Teja is taken to the palace. Hang Tuah is created Laksamana and 
given three streams (to rule). The duenna is created Paduka 
Mahadewi and given 100 slaves and 20 catties of gold and silver. 

When the Eaja of Trengganu hears from Sang Ferdana and 
Sang Sura, the emissaries from Inderapura. tlien his son ilegat 
Panji ‘Alam dons his long Minangkabau creese ami mounts his 
elephant Shah Kertas and sets out with 4.000 soldiers and 2,000 
hearers to attack Malacca. He is advised to start at that pro- 
pitious moment “when the snake is worsted hv the frog” on the 
9th (lav of Jamadi’l-awal. a Sunday, when " the .shadows are 134 
paces.” He goes first to Inderapura “ camping across the river ” 
(p. 212). His relative, Megat Kemhar ‘Ali, interviews the Eaja, 
and asks for audience for Megat Panji ‘Alam. It is admitted that 
when anal- raja come from Trengganu, they may come with diums 
and proces.sions and sit beside the Eaja iMuda of Inderapura. 

Xews of the intended attack reaches Malacca. The Lak.sa- 
mana. Tun Jehat and Tun Kasturi sail for Inderapura in the ship 
Mvndam Berahi, calling at Pulau Tinggi. Tun Ftama. Tun Bija 
iSura, Hang Lekir. Hang Lekiwa and 3:,000 men go overland. The 
Laksamana rows up the river and decides to wait on the Eaja of 
Inderapura on the morrow “ when the shadows are 1 pac-es (tapak), 
and the Geroda is worsted bv the snake” (p. 218). The Eaja of 
Inderapura savs that Megat Panji ‘Alam is sotting out on the 9th 
of Jemadi’l-awal to attack Malacca. The Lak.samana returns to his 
shiy> and reads his jiu^taka, and Tun debat and Tun Kasturi keep 
watch on one log {hrramal deiujan kaki funggal) till dav-break. 
They set out for the Eaja of Inderapura’s palace, when the shadows 
are 12 paces, ilegat IMnji ‘Alam comes and is stablted to death 
on the palace steps by Hang Jebat and Hang Kasturi. who then 
kill Megat Kemhar ‘AM. The Eaja of Inderapura orders them to 
be impaled for murder before his eyes: but the Laksamana and liis 
40 warriors draw their daggers, march out and, taking the elephant 
of the murdered prince, set sail for Malacca. The Eaja honours 
them and liestows raiment on Adipati Jemaja and 6 Batins who 
bore titles and the 40 warriors (p. 290), 

The wife of the Baja of Malacca, Eadin Mas Ayu, was with 
child and longed for the fruit of a coconut palm a niiior gading 
which grew in the middle of Malacca beside a inelnka tree. The 
j]alm was thin and eaten by fire in the middle; no one dared to 
climb it and it would be unlucky to fell it. Hang Tuah climbed 
the palm (p. 292). The princess, now called Eadin Galoh, bears 
a son, Eadin Bahar. Amba.ssadors are .sent by way of Toban to 
inform his grandfather the Betara of Majapahit. Pateh Gajah 
Mada receivers them and the Betara sends 40 maids and 40 youths 
and a tezi horse to his grand-child. Only Laksamana dares ride 
the horse. 

Eadin Mas Ayu bore another son, Eadin Bajau. One day a 
horse belonging to the boys fell into a midden. Wrapped in 7 
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cloths Han<i Tnah rescues the animal and then bathes 7 times and 
is bathed by the Raja from 7 jars of scented water (p. 299). 

Haiiir Tnah remonstrates with the Raja for neglecting Radin 
Mas Avu in favour of Tun Teja. Tlie Betara hearing his daughter 
is iiegku-ted sends Rangga and Barat Ketika to Malacca to en- 
quire whv his son-in-law never sends embassies to Majapahit. Hang 
Tuah with Hang .Jeljat and Hang Kastnri are sent. The Betara 
and Rateh Gajah Mada try in vain to slay him. The letter from 
the Raja of Malacca is escorted on an elephant to the peaehan. 
where Radin Aria reads it. Various champions Perwira Jafra.. 
Samirang, Sangga A’ingsnn and hands of 40 and 7,000 warriors 
are set to steal Hang Tuah’s weapons and to kill him but all faiL 
He returns to Malacca witli a letter from the Betara to his Raja 
inviting him to go to Maja])ahit. Tliree ves.sels, the Sirul- alcunin,. 
Meiulam Berahl. and Mnnitii's-safa are prepared. Temenggong, 
Maliaraja Setia, Tun Htama, Sang Raja. Tun Raja 'diraja are 
left to guard the harbour; Sang Raja and Tun Bija Sura to guard 
Bulcit China; Tun Htama in charge of the palace. The Raja takes- 
leave of bis wives. Radin Balutr runs up to his father, holds his 
hand and Itegs him to bring him a prancing white pony (p. 3-3). 

They sail, stay three days with the Adipati of Palembang and 
thence go to daya Katra, and then sail on to stav with the Sang 
Agong of Toban. Radin Aria is sent to escort the Raja from 
Toban. As he passes through the street of Majapahit. the ])eople 
whisper in pity that he is going to Iw killed for having another 
wife’ besides the Betara’s daughter. On an elephant called Tndera 
Chita he goes to the palace. Karang Daru’s-Salam. pri'pared for 
him. The next day 40 warriors are sent to create a disturbance 
in the town, which Hang Tuah is asked to quell. He quells it. 
Then a warrior Petala Bumi is sent to slay him. Petala Bumi 
transforms himself into a cat and his comrade Barat Ketika into 
a rat and so thev enter Hang Tuah’s room ; then Petala Bumi be- 
comes in turn a stump, a dog and a tiger (whereupon Hang Tuah 
l)ecomes a bigger tiger), and finally a rnksaxa , in which shaj>e he is 
sorely wounded. Commejuliiig his son, Kertala Sari, who is away 
in Daha, to the care of the Betara, he prepares to slay every one 
in the conpound, but is himself killed by Hang Tuah. 

The Bendahara Paduka Raja despatches Tun Ktama to Maja- 
pahit to say that Radin Bahar is sick from longing for his father. 
The Raja of ^Malacca returns home. Merga Paksi and six warriors 
are sent from IMajapahit to capture Malacca and kill Hang Tuah; 
they hide on Bukit China outside the town, slaughter a stray 
buffalo and steal a jar of spirit from the town ; nightly they rob 
and ravish. Hang Tuah (iromises to kill them within seven days. 
Dressed in black and jiretending to lie a liberated gaol-bird he 
carries a sack of rice and two irani/ of spirit on his shoulder, way- 
lays tliem and and becomes an accompHee of the gang. He helps 
them to rob the houses of the Bendahara and Temenggong and 
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finally breaks into the Eaja’s palace and carries off eight chests of 
treasure. He learns all the robbers’ magic arts, then drugs and 
kills them. 

All the officers of the court hate Hang Tuah and tells Patch 
Kerma Wijaya he is a “ a fence eating the crop,” an officer of the 
court who seduces the Eaja’s concubines. Hang Tuah went to the 
ulu of Malacca and was fishing with a cast-net, when Hang Jebat 
and Hang Ivasturi arrived to recall him. The raja orders the 
Bendahara to slay him and confers his creese of office on Hang 
Jebat. The Bendahara hides Hang Tuah in an orchard seven days’ 
journey up-country, where a religious teacher Shaikh Mansur 
prophesies that in 20 days he will return to Malacca. 

The Baja spoils Hang Jebat who takes liberties in the palace. 
The Baja styles him Paduka Baja, the title of the Bendahara’s house. 
He is rude to courtiers and runs loose among the Baja's women. 
At last the Baja detects Tun Jebafs madness and removes to the 
Bendahara’s house. Hang Jebat sits on the ruler’s mat, bathes in 
his jar, wears the royal raiment and sleeps on the royal couch 
(p. To). Patch Kerma Wijaya leads an assault upon the traitor 
in the deserted palace but fails. Hang Kasturi, Hang Lekir and 
Hang Lekiwa then attack but fail. The Temenggong attacks. 
Hang Jebat leaps down like a tiger, his blade flashing like a vol- 
cano in eruption (p. 80). The Baja sends for the Laksamana’s 
son Tun Kadim and adopts him. repenting of killing his father. “ If 
Hang Tuah were alive, I should feel as though my re^■ered ances- 
tor on Mt. Si-(Tuntang were restored to life.’’ The Bendahara 
hints {cU-l-Uat-kilatkan) he is alive. Tun Pikrama and Tun 
Kasturi go and fetch Hang Tuah. He gives a knife to Shaikh 
Mansur and the shaikh gives him a shabby praying mat {muaaUa). 
Hang Tuah is welcomed by the Baja. Stiff for lack of practice of 
fencing, he is massaged for five days. He cannot find a creese that 
suits him. Hang Kasturi enters the palace and is allowed by 
Hang Jebat to get {boleh p. 01) a creese, an heirloom from Mt. 
Si-Guntang. For three days the two weapons selected by Hang 
Tuah are sharpened. At midday when the low sound of a single 
drum shows that Hang Jebat sleeps. Hang Tuah enters the palace. 
Hang Jebat stabs the TOO girls in the palace and their blood runs 
througli the floor of the palace like rain. Hang Tuah protests. 
The traitor replies, ‘‘ Cracked by a pounding or a sweeping blow, 
crockery .-itill Ijecomes a shard (di-titek hebth^ di-iialu pun hrlah, 
temhekar juga akan sudah-nga). I’ll sin thoroughly (sa-pala-p<ila 
nunia jalinl : jangan kepakuig).'’ Hang Tuah leaps up into the palace. 
They fight, eyeing one another “ like hawks,’’ “ spinning round 
like wheels,” “ the lunges as swift as a boomerang” (haling-baling) . 
The crowd - gets under the i)alace and stab at Hang Jebat’s feet but 
endanger Hang Tuah too. The two fighters stop and get four 
large brass travs and lay them down. Standing on the trays they 
renew the tight. They talk. The traitor says hi.-, beha\iour was 
due to the injustice done to Hang Tuah. Kow he has fallen from 
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pride like a bulb crushed by the weight of its bloom ” ( roxak 
bawang di-timiia jarnbak-nya). Hang Tuah replies with the pro- 
verb “ Better death with honour than life with shame, so that one 
may enter heaven.” {Bail- mati dengan nama yang baik ; jangan 
hidup dengan naina yang jabal, supaya masok .thiirga jernah). 

Hang Jeliat asks Hang Tuah to adopt his unborn child, if a 
boy, offspring of him and a waiting-maid Dang Barn. Hang 
Tuah snatches his own creese from his opponent and gives him 
another. Hang Jehat's creese gets stuck into a tray as he lunges. 
Hang Tuah stabs him. The crowd starts to mount the palace l)ut 
seeing Jebat still alive flees in panic; "some fell on their faces, 
some in a sitting posture, some broke their legs, others their arms, 
others their backs ; some fell on their backs, some broke their noses, 
others their foreheads. When each got home, his wife asked. ' What 
broke your nose, father of Awang?’ kissing him and exclaiming, 
‘Oh! it must hurt!’” (p. 105). Jebat leaps down from the 
palace and slays every one he meets for three days, while Hang 
Tuali has retired into his house and sits in seclusion, refusing to 
speak. On the fourth day, as Hang Tuah is going to the river to 
bathe, he sec's Jebat stabbing at people in the market, and calls out 
to him to cease. Jebat comes and falls at Hang Tuah's feet. 
Hang Tuah takes him to his house and gives Irim betel. Jebat 
renews his request that Hang Tuali shall adopt his unborn child, 
and after that liegs that his tiandages be undone. He dies on Hang 
Tuah’s lap. Tlie Raja has his corpse placed in the middle of the 
main gate and after seven days hanged on the main road. Laksa- 
mana Hang Tuah is high in royal favour, and bears himself humbly. 

Xow the Seri Betara of Majapahit and Pateh Gajali Mada 
desired revenge for the death of Petala Bumi and the six swash- 
bucklers killed by Hang Tuah at Bukit China. Thev send Petala 
Bumi’s son, Ivertala Sari, wlio has just deva.stated Daha. He 
mixes with the Javanese colonists. Pateh Ivemia Wijaya's men, 
and perpetrates a series of robberies. Hang Tuah protects the 
palace by hanging a row of spears that move and lunge all round it. 

Hang Tuah lies like a corpse in the middle of the market 
and as Kertala Sari pas.ses jumps up and stabs him. He muti- 
lates the robher {di'-hiris-nya pesanat Kertala Sari) and takes his 
creese (p. 118). So he proves that he killed the robber against 
others who finding the corpse cut off ears and head and hand and 
claimed to have done the deed. 

The Raja sends Hang Tuah,. who can speak Tamil, with Tun 
Kasturi, whom he makes Maharaja Stia. to the land of the Klings, 
Bijaya Xigrama. A roval letter to the ruler is escorted down to 
Hang TUah’s boat. After seven days' sail they reach the island 
Biram Dewa, “ looking like an elephant,” and go ashore. There 
he meets the Prophet Khidlir who foretells his safe return from 
this embassy to India and from a later embassy to China. The 
prophet also tells him to take .seeds from a tree in the island which 
will burgeon and flower and fruit as soon as planted i.e. perform. 
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the mango trick (p. 124). They reach the land of the Klings. 
The port-officer takes them to a merchant Xala Sang (Inna who 
regales them with dainties made in Xagapatam fashion (p. 129). 
gives them anchorage at the spot reserved for the Franks, and 
annonnce.s their arrival to the king, Kishna Bay ana (p. 130). The 
king summons his champions from Malabar and Kandi. Hang 
Tuali and his followers go several days’ Journey up to the palace. 

The gates of Bijaya Xigara were painted with incidents from 
the stories of .Sri Eama and the five Bandavas. And there were 
thousands of idols and a temple. Laksaniana gets his interview 
with Kislnia Bayana (? = Krisnarnja. v. Bonkel) and speaks the 
Xigrama language which only princes and mini.«ters know: — he 
learnt it from a religious pundit (lehai) at Majapahit. Ki.shna 
Bayana complains that when at Malacca he got interviews only 
with the Bendahara and (?) a fisherman (xi-pengail) . Hang Tuah 
gives the wife of Xila Sang Guiia ( ? = Xara.<tinggan, v. B.) medi- 
cine to enable her to hear a child. 10,000 Franks, and thousands 
of soldiers from Malabar and Khalilat ( ? = PuUcat v. B.) wait 
on Kishna Bayana. Laksaniana shows his horsemanship. Kishna 
Bayana declares he will visit the house of Xala Sang Guna but 
privatelv forbids all peo])lo to sell him firewood. Hang Tuah 
solves the problem by bidding him pour oil on bales of his cloth 
and so cook fare for royaltv. Hang Tuah does the mango trick 
(p. 143). He kills a swashbuckler. They visit a temple (rumah 
berhala menjadi xendiri). Captains of vessels and merchants who 
may lack capital, borrow gold from the god of the temple. Sang 
Brahma (p. 14(5) and. on pain of disaster for breach of faith, re- 
pay it with interest. Hence the wealth of the temple. In it. too, 
was a reservoir for oil for its lamps. They visit an alms-house 
{balai derma) where the poor are fed. 

Kishna Bayana sends Hang Tuah on an embassy to China. 
Trade with China brings tenfold profit (fxa jadi xa-puloh) . Hang 
Tuah is to declare one of his ships belongs to Xala Sang Guna, 
so that it may escape the heavy |)ort duties (ji. 148). After two 
months Hang Tuah reaches that port of China called Bakang 
Hitam (p. 149) and is ordered to anchor upstream at the place 
reserved for the Franks. 

Hang Tuah presents his credentials to the lour viziers, Wang 
Kani .Seng, Fang Seng, Lu Ti and Sam Pi Pat. There were seven 
forts of white stone with doors of brass and gold, and all the houses 
of the jieople were dressed with white stone. The emperor grants 
them an inteniew. Hang Tuah eating beans contrives to lift his 
head to .see the emperor .seated in the mouth of a bejewelled golden 
dragon ( p. l-ll). Hang Tuah sees thoiusands of people collecting 
the tears of a large idol, the father of all China, who wce])s to see 
the sins of his childivn : bathe in his tears and sins are washed 
away. With rich presents and a letter for the Baja of the Klings 
Hang Tuah departs. At the mouth of the estuary 4(1 Portuguese 
ships attack the Malays. By reading a charm Hang Tuah stop.s 
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the fire of their guns, and defeats the ships all save three which 
sailed away. There was one big tall captain, very brave. He 
cut at the Laksamana with a shaky arm. The Laksaniana cut him 
in two” (p. 158). 

Hang Tuah reaches the land of the Klings. Thanks to his 
herbs the wife of Nala Sang Gnna has conceived, and her husband 
piles gold and silver round Hang Tuah up to his neck. 

Hang Tuah returns to Malacca. The Seri Betara of Maja- 
pahit had died and Patch Gajah Mada asks for Badin Bahar to 
succeed him. Hang Tuah escorts him. On his return a Brunai 
raja, Adipati Solok. sails witli fifteen ships given by his father 
Adipati Agong. to the ca]>e of daya-Katra. called Tanjong Kera- 
wang and there waylays the Malacca fleet. Hang Tuah shoots one 
arrow that breaks the mast and one that breaks the rudder of the 
Adipati’s boat. He captures him. The Baja of Malacca sends 
Hang Tuah to escort Adipati Solok back to Brunai. The Baja of 
Brunai sends the Baja of Malacca 3 pik ul of camphor, 500 k-Pndnka 
each worth a iahil, 10 blow-pipes mounted with gold, 200 kodi of 
mats (tiknr parlinr) and 3 Brunai slaves, with 90 slaves and cam- 
phor for Hang Tuah (p. 114). 

Hang Tuah is sent to Siam for elepliants. He reaches Hjong 
Salang and laiids at Patani, whose great gate is adorned with a 
carved dragon. He comes to Siam where Awi Phra Klong tells 
him he must crawl on his knees into the presence of the Phra Chau 
unattended. He refuses and is allowed to jiresent himself in 
Malay style. Viziers. ca])tains and court officers {ahu-abtiatij 
■ukun-ukun, uinhuiii-iniihum) receive him. Hang Tuah speaks 
Siamese fluently. Hang Tuah fences with a .Ia]iaiiese bravo and 
kills him and five of his followers. Two sure Ivors flee to Kuala 
Kemboja. Hang Tuah remarks on the broken coinage (benda pung 
pScliah helah) and persuades Phra Chau to substitute the shells he 
got from Brunai {kcitdaka) . He is sent home with si.v elephants 
for his Baja and four for himself. The two surviving Jaicanese 
attack his ships but Hang Tuah’s magic lets only smoke issue from 
their guns and makes their swords drop. Hang Tuah presents the 
elephants to his Baja. 'I'he largest is called J’odi Manikam and 
another Permala Selan. 

Badin Mas Ayu bears a daughter, Puteri Gunong I.«dang; 
d’em Teja bears Sultan Mahmud and Sultan Muhammad. The 
Baja of ^Malacca sends Tun Bakna ’diraja and Tun Maharaja 'di- 
raja to Ceylon to buy ]>recious stones. 

Hang Tuah opens a settlement for his Baja at Mt. Lingga. 

The king of 'Cetlon sends his son Baja Chulan to Malacca 
in a ship .so large that betel-trees and vines were planted on its 
decks with hundreds of tighting-coc-ks ; — when they crowed, the 
ship listed. Having beem weh-onied at Malacca, he asks leace to 
sail to Tre^ngganu. where be worsts the cocks trained by Pa Si- 
Molong, the Baja’s trainer. The Baja puts out the eyes of his 
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trainer and retires suLkinsr to Pulau Sakti. He promises the 
trainer four mistresses if he can find a eoek which will defeat Eaja 
Chilian’s birds. ' I cannot see them ’ savs Pa Si-Molong amid 
laughter (p. 194). He hiivs a fowl tied with a string of molong, 
which crows in his hand and tells the Raja it is a cock that cannot 
be conquered. The Raja dreams that the ships of Raja Chulan 
are devoured bv a geroda, and takes his fighting-cocks to Pulau 
Sakti confident of victory. The leg of his fowl is broken, when 
Pa Si-Molong describes him as ‘The prince with the iron crutch’; 
his wing is broken and droops like ‘A sail that waits the wind’; 
his crop is ])ierced and the rice falls out of it — he is ‘ an overladen 
sliip lieing lightened his thigh is wounded — he is ‘ a prince wear- 
ing a sword ’ ; his h<.‘ad is wounded — he is ‘ a prince that has been 
cupped.’ Raja Chulan's victorious bird flies to his ship whereupon 
it sinks with its 90,000 soldiers: and thence he flies to the palace 
of the Raja of Trengganu, which is set on fire and burnt with all 
the houses in the port (p. 190). 

Urged by the princess of Gunong Tjcdang the Raja of Malacca 
sends the Laksamana with 70 .ships to conquer Trengganu. He 
brings captive the princes Seganda Java Leka. daugliter of the 
Bendahara, and Megat Ma‘asum son of Megat Kembar ‘Ali. Sul- 
tan iluhammad, son of the Eaja of Malacca, is married to princess 
Seganda Java Leka and given the throne of Bentan. Sultan Mah- 
mud is married to the daugliter of the Bendahara of Trengganu 
(?), and reigns at Lingga. 

Indcrapura is attacked by lodak fish (p. 206). Hang Kadim 
son of Hang Jebat advises a wall of banana stems. Hang Kadim 
is entitled Sang Si-Tuah. The Temenggong is jealous and ac- 
cuses him of an intrigue with a girl in the palace and he is be- 
headed. Hang Kamar, a Malacca man trading there, reports the 
e.xecution to tlie Raja of Malacca who sends Laksamana to con- 
quer Indera])ura. Laksamana anchors at Pulau Tinggi and thence 
sails up to Inderapura where he e.xacts tribute and leads captive 
1608 persons, the families of those concerned in the death of 
Hang Kadim. 

The Raja of Malacca and all his house sail for Singapore. 
On the way, while he is looking at a golden-scaled fish, his crown 
falls into the sea (p. 219). Ijaksamana dives for it, fights a white 
crocodile but fails to recover the crown and loses his creese. 

Dang Manila and Dang f'heralo, who had escaped from China, 
reach ilanila and complain to the Portuguese Governor, who gets 
the King of I’ortugal to send 40 .ships against Malacca. Two boat- 
fuls of Sakai fisherman capture 10 Portuguese and, by order of 
their Batin headman at Bentan, report the intended attack of an 
‘ Armada ’ at Malacca. Laksamana, though sick, repels the in- 
vaders. The “ Captain Governor” is killed and Dang Suala badly 
wounded. They return to Portugal. Laksamana is wounded but 
recovers. 
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The Sakai always catch fish near the sunken crown of the 
Eaja of Malacca, liecause they float up to avoid its brightness. The 
Eaja is always sick after the loss of his crown and Laksainana after 
the loss of his creese. 

The Laksainana is sent to Rum to buy cannon. He arrives at 
Acheh and meets Sultan Silaliu’d-din (who was deposed in 1539 
A.D., R. 0. W. ) . Thence he sails to Rulau Dewa and the sea of 
Mnkha. He comes to Juddah where is tlie tomb of Siti Hawa 
(Eve). He goes ashore and the port officer takes them to Malik 
A.stnr. who takes them to Mer<-a. At that time 886 A.H. 1181 
A.D.), Sharif Ahmad son of Zaimi’l-aliidin ruled Mecca, and an- 
other son Sharif Baharu'diu ruled Medina — both under the suzer- 
ainty of Rome. On the ivay the Laksamana meets Xabi Khidlir, 
who gives him a flask of water wherewith to moisten lips and ears 
so that he may speak and understand foreign tongues (p. 240). 
Deputations from Egypt and Syria bring the sacred carjiet to 
Mecca. The Malay visitors go to all the sacred places (p 242) and 
to Shaikh Jamalu’d-diu. keeper of tlie Propliet's tomb. 

They reach Istanibul where the ])ort-oflirer takes them to 
Hirahim Khakan, who descrilx's the glories of Istambul, the royal 
garden called Taman Ghairat Berahi, irith its gate Xaga Indera 
Paksi, its river Dar’u-l-ashikin, the mountain JabaluT-‘ala, its river 
adorned with flower-pots called Rambat Kamali and stone banks 
called Tebiug Singga Safa, its rock Tanjong Indera Bangsa where 
the Sultan sits to fish, the island Singga ilarmar, with its lake 
Singga Tasek Kumkuma; the banks of the river called Ratna 
Ghuacha and Sembeka, its market-place Medan Hairani. and its 
orchards full of Malay fruits (pp. 252-8). They are taken to the 
four Maiigkubumis and lastly into the presence of the Sultan. 
They return with rich presents and guns (beJil), reaching ilalacca 
after a voyage of four mouths. 

The princess of Gunong Ivedaug is installed ruler of ilalacca 
(p. 279) ; Tun Mat, son of the Bendahara, is made Bendahara 
Paduka Raja ; Tun Karim, son of the Temeiiggong, is styled 
Temenggong Sri Seroja ; and Tun Kadim, son of the Ijaksamana, 
gets the title of Laksamana. 

The Raja of ilalacca offers a reward to whosoever will con- 
.-ieiit to be buried alive and bring him news from the grave. Laksa- 
mana consents and on the way gives a cake {apam ) to a poor 
dervish (p. 282). He is buried with a string to pull and com- 
municate with the Raja who holds the other end. He judls and 
the grave is opened whereupon the Laksamana is found naked with 
a broken pot (heJnnqa) in his hand. He tells how two fiery vol- 
canoes attacked him in the grave and he kept them olf with the 
])ot he found in his hand and how the tire passed the chipi)ed }X)t 
and burnt his clothes. 

The Bendahara retires to Tanjong Keling. the Temenggong 
to Tanjong Tuan and the Laksamana to Tanjong dugera, where 
he lived a hermit with his teacher, a Hadramaut f^haikh, who had 
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come to I\Ialacca from Acheli. All sailors fired a shot and cast a 
wooden sj)ear in honour of them, when thev passed the Tanjong; 
failure to do this entailed storms (p. 285). The Ruler of Malacca 
wandered about as a dervish. One day he was given a gourde 
whereupon he took a bite of it and carried the rest with him. The 
Prophet Khidlir, disguised as a youth, tells him he is carrying not 
a gourd luit a skull. He opens his bundle, finds a skidl and faints. 
A voice tells him that dervishes trust in God and do not carry 
food. The Raja wandered on and was never again heard of. The 
])rincess of Guiiong L'cdang ruled Malacca. 

.A Portuguese ship came from Manila and touched at Malacca. 
A'ext year another ship came and bought as much land as an ox- 
hiile would cover, and the captain cut it into five strips and built 
a large warehouse which he eijuipped with cannon. In the night 
he fired the cannon and destroyed Malacca. The Princess of 
Gunong Ledang fled and came to a great forest near the land of 
the Bataks, who made her their (|ueen. 

Bendahara Tun Alat opened Johore. 8ultan Mahmud left 
Bentaii and ruled over Johore. 

The Dutch with the help of the Johore Malavs ousted the 
Portuguese from Malacca. Tlie gold leaf on which the treaty was 
made is still in the possession of the Dato’ Paduka Raja of Johore, 
who led the attack on Alalacca. 

Tun Tuah is not dead. He is a saint and lives near the 
source of the Perak river, where he is prince of all Bataks and 
.iungle folk. Sometimes folk meet him and enquire if he wants a 
wife. He rc'[)lies. " I do not wish to marry again."’ 



Sungai Ujong 


By B. J. Wilkinson, c.m.g. 

Part I. 

The Dato’ Klana Piitra, territorial eliief of Sungai Ujong, 
ranks as the ])remier chief of the Negri Senibilan, though there is 
nothing to show how he obtained this precedence. He possesses 
a modern title and an ancient chieftaiucw : as far back as the 
fifteenth centiirv there were rulers of Sungai Ujong. who bore 
the title of Peiighulu Maitferi and acknowledged the Sultan of 
Malacca as their overlord. In those days the country was an ap- 
panage of the Bendaharas of ilalacca, and the chiefs sent to govern 
it were members or vassals of that distinguished house. The seal 
of the Rulers of Rembau quotes as its authority the grace of the 
Bendahara Sri IMaharaja apparently with the date 17(IT A.D.; 
that of the Dato’ Bandar quotes Sultan Abdul-.lalil III. 1715; 
that of the Dato’ of Jelebu (piotes Sultan Abdul-Jalil A' (who 
flourished in 17o<S) ; tliat of tlie Dato’ of Johol is dated 1778. 
There is the contemporary evidence of the '• Jlalay Annals” as to 
the political position of Sungai I'jong in Ifil’l .\.D. and as to the 
semi-mythical Dato’ Sekudai. Finally in tlie early days of Sungai 
Ujong, descent was not traced througli the female line. So one may 
brush aside the claim of some Xegri Sembilan chiefs that they 
govern tlieir territories by virtue of descent in the female line from 
the aboriginal Batins, the primeval owners of the country. 

According to one story tlie origin of the Biduanda is ascribed 
to a Batin Sri Alani who inet a walking tree-trunk near the waters 
of the Hiver lamgat. He captured and kept it in captivity till it 
laid eggs, forty-four in number. He buried the eggs till they were 
hatched, wluni there emerged forty-four children, the ancestors of 
the Biduanda. Batin Sri Alam brought up these children and 
supplied them with garments of bark-cloth to cover their naked- 
ness. When they grew uj), twenty-two of the children crossed to 
Sumatra and colonized the coast as far as the borders of the Batak 
country: the lemaining twenty-two stayed in the Peninsula and 
bec’anie Biduanda or Rayat — the latter word being said to mean 
“ sons of the soil ”. Another story explains that every man falls 
from heaven, either on his feet as a raja, or on his seat as a Batin, 
or on his face as a slave. Batin Sri Alam rose from his seat and 
went round the world ruling the slaves — the Bedouin in Arabia, 
the hiduan in India and the Biduanda in ilalaya. the three words 
being translated ” serf ! Folklore and etymology are, of course, 
irreconcilable enemies. 
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But those legends of the Creation are not the only tales con- 
nected with Batin Sri Alani. He is said to have led an expedition 
into Jelebu. There he found trays of food waiting for him, served 
up and ready to eat, but with no one present to explain whence the 
food came. Batin Sri Alam did not enquire ; he ate the food and 
named the place Kuala Dulang, the place of plates, as a record of 
his gratitude. He showed less thankfulness in his next adventure. 
The Muhammadans of Jelehu did their Iwst to bring Batin Sri 
Alam round to their religion. They induced him to repeat the 
Confession of Faith; hut when the initdin explained the uses of 
the pcnijepit, Batin Sri Alam vanished. One rumour has it that 
he reapjteared on Mount Si-Guntang Mahameru ; another that he 
disappeared into tlie caverns of Kota Glanggi in Pahang. But 

whatever his fate, he was never seen again by the Moslems who 

effected his conversion or by the land he did so much to people. 

Next in this aboriginal genealogy comes Batin Berchanggai 
Bhi whose wife was Berduri Be$i and whose brother-in-law was 
Ketopong Besi — the Iron-clawed Chief, with his Iron-tjuilled wife, 
and her Iron-lielmeted Brother. The legend however adds that 
they were primitive people, unacquainted with the use of iron or 
even of tire, and that they ate their food raw. Gne day when hunt- 
ing tliey found a fairy-cliild hidden in the cleft of a rock. They 
adopted her though she showed her real origin by declining to 
partake of the bestial repasts of the Sakai and by living on a diet 

of fruits ami shoots, till the prince of destiny appeared and won 

lier as his bride. That prince was the Sultan of Johor. He saw 
her in a dream and traced her by weighing the river-waters and 
selectitig the lightest. .-V son of this marriage wa.s the Benda- 
hara Sekudai, tiie reinited ancestor of the rulers of Sungai Ujong. 

Tradition traces a relation.ship between this Batin Berchang- 
gai Besi. and tlie legendary figures associated witii the origin of 
tile otlier States: Data' Jehindong, founder of Jelebu; Kenek 
Kerbaii, founder of Johol; To’ Tul nl and To' Landas, founders of 
Klang. The two first were the Batin’s sisters, while To" Tukul 
and To’ Laudas derived their titles from tlie liammer and the anvil 
with wliich tliey rendered to Batin Berchanggai Besi the service 
tliat Batin Sri -Vlam vanished to avoid. So invulnerable are the.se 
tough old aborigines, according to Malay belief, that circumcision 
is a matter of ditficnlty. 

Batin Berchanggai Besi was the father of To' Darn Derani 
whose daughter, Batin Sa-rihu daga or Bibu Jaga\, married the 
Dato’ Sekudai. It is related of these last two ladies that they 
fled in terror from Sang Kelambai who was striding through the- 
country, turning all he met into stone. “Why flee’’? asked an 
Achehnese saint who liced at Sungai Udang between Pangkalan 
Kempas and Permatang I’asir, “ I liave a charm that no Kelemhai 
can face. A landle will keep him away.” So candles were lit 
nightly; the iio|ndation was saved from a stony fate; and the 
place is called Bengkalan Dian to this day. The sceptic may see 
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the jietrified properties of this ancient saint, his sword, his stocks, 
his spoon and his buckler Iving round his tomb at Pengkalaii 
Kempas. 

In those early years tlie seat of power was not where it is now. 
filing, Beranang, Pajani, Gibok, Kechau, Langlang, Langkap Ber- 
juntai. Lubok Borgoyang, Snbang Hilang, Merbok Kerawaiig. 
Tunggul Si-ja?a, are the places to which tradition gives import- 
ance. P'ew of them are to be found on maps of the State : some 
lie outside the Xegri Senibilan in the Kajang district of Selangor. 
Doubtless they were old Biduanda communities. The names of one 
or two arc explained in the native way so common to folklore : 
Tungaul Si-jaga was the plac-e where a small Bugis force frightened 
the people out of the country by putting torches on tree-slumps 
and creating the impression that they were a huge camp surrounded 
by thousands of sentries; Stthang Tlilang was a pdace where a 
Biduanda princess lost her earring. All that we can infer is that 
the ancient Biduanda or Belanda tribe— now represented by a few 
Mantra in ilalacca and a few wandering Kenalioi in tlie Jelebu 
mountains — was once important in that part of tlie Xegri Senibilan 
which lies between the modern settlements of Kajang and Seroraban. 

The following is the genealogy of those early heroes as adapted 
and arranged I'.y tradition. 

Batin >'n .1/aw. 


Batin Bt'rriianggai To' Jetnndong Xenek Kerhau. 

BeT\ {founder of Jeleliu.) (founder of Joliol.) 

(of Siiiigai Ujong. ) 


! 

To’ Dam Demni. (by adoption.) 

I’nteri ilaijang Sf'Iiila. 
m. the Sultan of Joliore. 


Batin Sibnl To’ Engku Kvlang To' Mantrri To' Johan 

Jaija. \in .Bi’iiihihura \ Akhir-zainnn. Pah lawan^ 

\ SekuJai. I I I 

the Iiulor> of S nilgai the Rulers of the Rulers the Johol 

Ujong. Klaiig. of Jelebii. rulers (by 

his marriage 
with Puteri 
Actiairan of 
Johol. ) 

It will be seen [ircsently that by a similar arrangement of 
parallel lines all the principal titles of Siingai Ujong trace back 
to the children of a common ancestor. This, of conrse, is tradi- 
tion ; history does not work with mathematical exactitude. 
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The name Snngai Ujon<r is modern and is due to the associa- 
tion of Malay States with river-basins. Tliere is no River “ITjong”. 
Old traditions speak of the State as Semujong-, the “Malay An- 
nals’’ of 1612 A.D. call it Sengang Cjong; ancient books of 
navigation refer to it by variants of the same old name. Mhat the 
real name was, is nnc-ertain. 

All accounts — even those of the aboriginal Blandas — agree that 
a J)atv' Keiiinihu was the first to “ open ” Snngai Vjong. A place 
Iws been found for him in the j>edigreL's as a son of the Bendahara 
Bekudai ; aiul the Eulers of Snngai Fjong who claim him as an 
ancestor still preserve his tomb as a place of pilgrimage. Tradi- 
tion tells ns also that the Dato’s name was Muhammad Tumbu 
and that he was kno\ni as To' Jebat because of his brother To’ 
Miixang, and as Dalo’ KeJanihu because he lived at Kuala l^urigai 
Kilanihu. 

The genealogy, more regadar than ever, is as follows: — 
Bendahara SekuJai. 

(m. Bafin Sibu Jaya.) 


Md. Tumbu. To' Muvang. I'o' Semfrga. To’ Seri Manx, 

{m. To’ (’humbu a {m. To’ Jerumbu, {m. Lebai (in. a Terachi 
Batin's daughter. ) sister of 2’o' Maniaf, an man and 
I Chutnbu.) Achehnese. ) adopted.) 

I ! ! ! 

To’ J)ara Jf ndek. ni. Penghuht Sehtt. Vato' Keling. Dato’ AnduJeka 
I 1 Mnndtdcl-a. 

the A7ain( family. the Ru/idar family. j 

the Anduleka 
Manduleka family. 

In spite of its artificial appearance this pedigree has points 
of interest. It suggests that the people who invented it were 
jieople who gave little heed to Sumatran law and custom. To’ 
Kara Mudek and Penghulu Selat belonged to the same uterine 
family (peruf) : their marriage would be incest according to Min- 
angkabau custom: they were the (hildren of two brothers and as 
sucli within the jirohibited degrees of affinity. Tliey were the thild- 
ren of two sisters ; and, as such, again within the prohibited de- 
grees. Such marriages arc common in I’eninsular Malaya l)ut 
would l)e triply incestuous according to Mmangkabau adaf. The 
later Xegri Senibilan iMalay, follower of Sumatran matriarchal law, 
has iinented these traditions of descent from Sakai princt-sses but 
ha.s omitted to be consistent. In the days of the Dato’ Sekudai 
it was the male line that was im|)ortant. Xot till the davs of 
Engku Sabun, hardly a century ago, was the adal perpalek intro- 
<luced into Snngai Fjong. 
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Dato" Sekiidai iloiirished in the first half of the seventeenth 
centnrv and possessed two married children when the " Malay 
Annals ’’ were written. Snnirai Ujong tradition wovdd have ns 
believe that he wedded Bafin Sibu Jaifa in tlie presence of Sultan 
Abdnl-Jalil II ( 16o!)-16T3), and brought up in Sungai Ujong a 
second family who elected to be knowui as To’ Musang and To’^ 
Jebat — the Polecat ” and “ the Skunk ’’ — instead of ])earing the 
title of Tun by which members of the great Beiidahara family were 
known. This is hard to accept. If the Dato’ Kelainbu did open ’’ 
Sungai Ujong he niu.st liave lived long before the seventeenth 
century, and been confused with .some otlier person — possibly a 
real Muhammad Tumbu or To' Jeljat — who obtained from the 
Bendahara Sekudai a hereditary right to the ancient title of 
Penfjliulu Miinteri. Anyhow from thi-. time we get a succession of 
Rulers of Sungai Ujong: — 

Pcnf/lnilu Selai; 

PcngJiulu Kadiin; 

Pcnghuhi Pandak; 

Pijnghulu Chantek : 

PenghnJu Rumnh Gedang (or Ru mail Bi'rinfah). 

They are names and little more. Tradition varies ms regards 
the order in which they ruled; it tells nothing of their relationship 
to one another; it is uncertain if Penghulu ('liniifpk and Penghuhi 
Rumah Grdnng inav not have been one and the same person : and 
it cannot tell us if the names 

Pi'ngliulu hilang di-Dina, 

Penghithi hilang di-Gagan, 

Penghuhi hilang di Danan Buaga. 
represent additional rulers or are descriptions of those already 
mentioned. 

In all this mass of doulit tliere are one or two grains of de- 
finite evidence. It is said that the Bugis invasion of Sungai Ujong 
took place in the davs of rengluilu Obaiitek; that the first Dato’ 
Klana (Badur) was the sou of Penghulu C'hantek; that the second 
Klaua ( Delia ) was the son of Penghulu Rumah Gedang: and that 
it was in the time of this .second Klana the Linggi settlers came. 
It is said also that the first Klana (Badur) was installed during 
the lifetime of his father; but this mav be an etymological theory 
to explain the word Ruiera in the Klana’s title. This evidence- 
does not take us far. The Bugis invasion may have occurred at anv 
date between 172.') and 1770 A. I).: and the coming of the Linggi 
settlers at any time between 177-7 and 1700 A.D. Due fact of im- 
jiortance stands out. namely the acquisition of the title of Kelana 
Ihitera by the ruling hou.se of Sungai Ujong. IVho conferred it? 
When was it conferred? And why? Tradition sometimes ascribes 
the title to Sultan Abdul-.Ialil II who was far too early ( IfidO-lOIl 
A.D.) : at other times to Raja ilelewar (1773-171)5 A.D.). who was 
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perhaps a little too late. An impression, of the seal of an old Klana 
might settle the ix>int. But no sueh impression is obtainable. The 
lhato’ Peiigluilu of .Jelebu and the Dato' Bandar of biuigai TJjong 
obtained seals from Johor, — ‘the second in 1715 from Abdul-Jalil 
in. the first about 1759 from Alxlid-Jalil V. The latter prince, who 
was only a Begent, was so lavish with his treaties, seals and dig- 
nities tiiat one would attribute to him the bestowal of the title of 
Dato’ Ivlana, if it were a Malay title. But it is a Bugis dignity. 
The first Bugis Yamtuan Muda of Kiau bore the title of Klana 
Java Putra. Significant is tlie local assertion that the rank of 
the Dato’ Klana is tliat of a Raja Muda. Is it a coincidence that 
the ruler of Sungai Pjong bears the title and rank of a Klan-a 
Java Putera, Ymntuan Muda of Rian? Tlie evidence is in favour 
of tlie belief it was from toe Bugis chiefs of Rian that the old 
Peni/hulu Manleri obtained his higher title. 

There was, it is true, the Bugis invasion of Sungai Ujoiig; 
they advanced as far as Pantai, where the site of their fort is still 
shown opposite the site of the house of tlie ex-Klana Lela Stia. 
But tradition says that at the time of that invasion the Peughulu 
of Sungai Ujong was not in the country, but at Singapore, where 
he had gone "to see the swordfish attack the island’'. Even a 
Batin would hardly go to Singapore on such a fool’s errand. It 
would ap]X‘ar almost that the Klana was serving in the ranks of 
his country's enemy. 

Dato’ Klana Badur was followed by Dato’ Klana Leha whose 
reign was signalized by the settlement of the Linggi and Ijabu 
districts. The Linggi settlers came because the Dato’ of Rembau 
refused to permit them to live under their own law. the adaf 
ti'tnenggong , and insisted on their adopting the matriarchal law of 
Minangkabau. This incident corroborates tradition that the adat 
perpateh was not ailopted in Sungai Ujong till a later date. 

Dato' Klana Mia was succeeded by Dato’ Klana Bahi. There 
is no eiidence of the relationship of this chief to his predecessors; 
but it is rocoided that he belonged to the ivaris liilir while the 
Klana Ia?ha belonged to the iraris liulu. What this means may lie 
conjectured. Dato’ Klana Bahi obtained the title by virtue of 
relationshij) to his predecessors in the male line. At his death the 
rule of succession was altered to that of uterine descent. Ulti- 
mately there was the usual compromise — the gilir — under which 
the two families, that of Klana Leha {waris huhi) and that of 
Klana Bahi (waris liilir) took it in turn to succeed. This rule is 
still recognized but it has not been consistently observed, as the 
following tables will show. 


irari.N- huhi. 


D. K. Leha (11) To’ Tepi (f) To’ Lemhiii (f) 
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(m. Data’ Bandar Megat) 


D. E. Kawal (IV) D.K.Sinding (V) To’ Bay u (f) 

Banun (f) 

I 

Che’ Zainab (f) 

I 

D. K. Maamur (VIII) 

Il'am hilir. 


To’ Bedar (f) To’ Raid (t) 

' I 

I). K. Bald (III) Che’ Hitam (f) 


Che’ Uniu (f) D. K. Saiyid Abdu’r-Rahman (Yl) 

Che’ Runid (f) 

I 

Che’ Lui (f) 

T). K. Lela Setia (VII) 

It will be seen that the death of Date’ Klana Bahi was fol- 
lowed bv two successive appointments from the war{.‘< hulu, and 
we are left to wonder if the theory of the gilir was not pnt forward 
first by the Arab, Saiyid Abdu’r-Eahman, to whom it meant so 
much. 

The days of the fourth Klana. Dato’ Kaival, were troubled by 
petty wars. The first was a war asrainst the Bato' of 171 u Muar 
who favoured the cause of Raja Radin as A'amtuan Besar while the 
Klana favoured Yamtuan Sati. Raja Radin was driven out. The 
second was a war against Yamtaun Sati who had olfended the 
Klana ; Yamtuan Sati was driven out. The third was a war 
against Raja ’AH in the interests of Raja Radin : Raja ‘Ali was 
e.vpelled from Sri Menanti and Raja Radin placed on the throne 
by the Klana and the Dato" of Renibau. Dato’ Kawal waged three 
successful wars with the futile result that he re])laced matters ex- 
actly where he first found them. Ills next contest was even less 
satisfactory. He quarrelled with the Dato’ Bandar and jdunged 
the country into civil war. Yamtuan Radin, who was invited to 
arbitrate, seems to ha\e settled the dis[)ute by appointing the Klana 
and Bandar joint rulers of Sungai Ujong. This com)3roniise cre- 
ated an im])ossil)le ])osition ; the rivalry of the joint rulers gave the 
people no peace, till the British intervened. 
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Malay historians give few dates. Dato’ Klaiia Kawal’s first 
war followed the death of Yamtuan Leiiggaiig in A.D. 1824; his 
last war inchided Baja. Badin's arbitration in 1849. The date of 
his death is not recorded. 

He was suceeeded by his brother. Dato’ Klana Sanding. It 
was during the reign of this — the fifth — Klana tliat Yamtuan 
Bad in died and Tengkn Antah, his son, claimed the throne of 
Kegri Sembilan. The claim was disputed by Baja Alang Sohor,. 
son of A^amtuan Beringin. Tlie Dato’ Klana .set aside both claim- 
ants ami nominated A'anitnan Imam to the vacant throne. 

The ne.xt Klana, Saiyid Amaii or Abdu’r-Bahman, had con- 
tinual wars and trouliles witli Dato’ Bandar. He was an Aiab, 
while the Bandar was a Malay; he was clear-sighted enough to 
desire the pa.r Briiannica, while the Bandar and his friends wel- 
c-onied e\ery Selangor freebooter who sought asylum in the country. 
Such a state of affairs could not last. The British intervened; 
and the Klana sacrificed his popularity lyv supporting them. It is 
to i^aiyid Anian we owe the introduction of the Besidential system 
into Suiigai Ujong in 1874. 

P.VKT II. 

t'eremoiiially the Dato’ IHana of Sungai Ujong counts for 
little when compared with the Yamtuan. 

Ba-l'('(hil-k'echil anak ijutera, xaina he^ar dengan undangp 
hil-l'Cchil anal' tindang, aama bemr dengan lembagaj 

Sa-l'ccliU-k-erhU anak lembaga, mma bl'^ar dengan ibit bapa, 

"A prince's child however small ranks as high as a territorial 
(hief So runs a royalist saving, liardly consonant with Minang- 
kabau custom which traces de.scent through the mother. Only 
when dealing with ceremonial should the non-royal status of the 
Klana be emphasized. He had the office of a Baja Muda but was 
not personallv sacrosanct. He was irakil kemjaan, Begent : when 
a Yamtuan died, it was the Dato’ Klana who sent the envoys to- 
Siak to. ask for a succe.ssor: — 

fhlang raja, berganli raja; nienjemput ka-il\nangkabau. 

It was a Klana (Dato’ Klana Kawal) who broke the “tie 
with Siak” and stopped the missions to Minaugkabau. To this 
day it is the Buler of Sungai Ujong who formally nominates a 
\amtuan. He is the “Imam” of the four great chiefs, the pillars 
of the State : he is their leader and their spokesman. 

Within his own territories the Dato’ Klana used to lie an ab- 
solute ruler. He still claims to lx* berundang herkradilan, techni- 
cal terms implying hat he Ls head of the legal .systems of the country. 
He was not herkeadilun under the constitution of A.D. 1773; the 
head of the courts was the A'amtuan. But Sungai Ujong ceased 
to recognize the supremacy of the Y'amtuan after the death of 
Icng-ku Imam and did not give up its autonomy under the treaty 
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of 1898. The mosques aiul katliis of Suii^ai Ujoiig are uot eon- 
trolled bv Sri Meiiaiiti. The Klaua was, of course, head of the 
waris who drew so large a portion of the revenues of the country, 
but in addition to liis share of this income he was entitled to the 
proceeds of all farms and monopolies, of all poll-taxes and of all 
fines under the religious law. 

Im])ort and export duties were divided : those collected on the 
Linggi Eiver were shared between the Ivlana, the Bandar and the 
To' Muda Linggi ; those on other rivers between the Klaua and the 
Bandar. 

An anomalous element has been introduced into Sungai KJong 
government by the rise of the Dato’ Bandar to a position of equality 
with the Klana. In the euphemistic language of Sungai Kjong 
jurists, the country is under the care of both rulers equally: 

Telor m-hiji .^ama di-tafang; 

Fefiaka .mtu Mina di-bela; 

HUang di-darat, di-ayer menchari ; 

Ililang di-aijei\ di-darat menchari; 

Lalsaiia rnata hitam dengan muta puteli. 

But Malay common-sense, in proverbs as well as in law. de- 
claims against the folly of dividing sovereignty. Sometimes the 
dictum is a homely caution against putting two cocks into one 
yard ; sometimes it is a solemn legal maxim about the powers of 
life and death : — 

Fanfang dalam ‘alam menduakan pedang pemanchong , 

Fantang dalam hiak menduakan kerm penyalang. 

British protection has put an end to this rivalry by giving the 
Klana and the Bandar allowanc’es of exactly the same amount and 
by dividing equally among their uaris their commuted share of the 
revenue. 

In the days of the Johor supremacy the Ruler or Fcnglndu 
Manteri is said to liave sent biennially to the Sultan the famous 
hunga mai> or golden tree of submission. Tradition points out the 
spot where the gold was obtained — the valley between the hill of 
Shaikh Abdu’r-Rahman and the Sereniban Residency. During the 
Minangkabau jjeriod the Klana was ex()ected to send the mas manah 
to the A anituan Besar as well as gift.s of buffaloes on the occasion 
of the marriage or circumcision of a prince of the blood. 

All this came to an end when Sungai Kjong became inde- 
pendent of Sri iMenanti at the accession of Tengku Antah. The 
treaty of A.D. 1898 (under which the present A'amtuan was in- 
stalled) did not alter the iwsition materially. J/a.s manah is paid 
now out of the general revenues of the State and the Klana’s gifts 
are formal and ceremonial. The great Chiefs pay no tribute to 
their titulai overlord. 
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Once a year at the liari raya hexar the ruler of Sungai Ujoiig 
gives a reception or mengada/j, at wliicli all the lesser Chiefs of his- 
territory are expected to do him obeisanc’e. This ceremony is em- 
hlematical ; it typifies the harmonious working of the machinery of 
State. 

ScmentJa xiijud l-apada lemhaga-nya; 

Lembnya xujud me>iyada[) undang-nya ; 

Itu-lah tanda: 

Adat daiar. iiniafcdat fxa: 

Biitui senanq, padi nienjadi. 

The ceremonial at this reception is of interest as showing thfr 
relative precedence of the various Chiefs of the country. 

The krbexara/t or emblems of rank to which a Ivlana is entitled 
are the following: — 

(1) two yellow flags (merudl); 

(2) two black flags (lunggnl) ; 

( 3 ) two pennons ( idar-ular) ; 

(4) two streamers {panji-paiiji) ; 

(•5) two fringed umbrellas (payong uhir-ubur) ; 

(6) two tufted sitears (fomhak benderang) ; 

(7) two drawn swords (pednng berchabut) ; 

(8) two long creeses {kerix panjang iei’sampai) ; 

(9) two fitjar inenyenscng ; 

(10) a salute of five guns; 

(11) a dais of five tiers or steps; 

(12) insignia-l)earers ijuak) at court ceremonies ; 

(13) certain pillow.s and cushions (banlal hcrsusun, gwiony 

brrangl-at ) ; 

(14) mattresses (iihtm beridit)-. 

(I.')) yellow wrappings for insignia; 

(Ki) a c-ano])y over his dais: 

(17) curtains round his dais; 

(18) wrapj)ings round his house-pillars; 

(19) a inanpiee over his lawn ; 

(20) a gong to announce his movements. 

These emblems are common to all the four undang and seem 
to date back to the constitution of 1773 A.D. The Klana possesses 
also an heirloom in the form of a spear (changgai imteri) presented 
to one of his predecessors by the Yamtuan liaja Melewar. 

In accordance with the local dictum: — 

Fatah, iuniboh ; liilang hfrganti; 

" a broken twig grows again, a lost life must he replaced/’ — the- 
death ol a Klana is the signal for the a[>pointment of a successor. 
There must he no interregnum; the new Euler’s first duty is to 
hurv the Chief whom he follows: 
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Bertunain undung dcngan undang. 

The sueeessor is flioseii in alternation from the two branches 
of the iraris di-dnrat family, the icaris hulu and wari.s hilir; the 
legal phrase being : 

Ililang di-lnilu, iinihul la-hilir; 

Hilang di-liilir, timbul ka-hulu. 

The electors are three in number : a representative of the 
u-ariu hilir (iisnally the Dato’ Maharaja Lela) ; a representative of 
the waris hulu (usually the Dato’ Johan) ; and a third party select- 
ed for his age, impartiality and knowledge of custom. These three 
must be unanimous. When they have come to a decision they 
announce their choice to the four ])rincipal Chiefs or Hang halai 
who proceed to bear the newly elected Ivlana in the funeral pro- 
c-ession of his predecessor often on the bier. If the three electors 
fail to agree, the four Hung halai may nominate a Klana of their 
own choice. When the funeral is over, the C'liiefs and the wari.t 
in attendance do homage to their new ruler. The formal installa- 
tion comes later. It includes ceremonial ablutions at the Klana’s 
well’’ (Iclaga undang). a pilgrimage to the tombs of the Peng- 
huhis of the past, and a reception {mengadap) at which all the 
magnates of the comitrv tender homage. 

The chiefs of Sungai I'Jong siihordinate to the Klana may lx? 
divided into five classes according to their order of precedence : 

(a) the four territorial leinhaga : 

(h) the two heads of the Klana's H-ari.s.- 

(c) the three tribal leinhaga; 

(d) the miscellaneous titles; 

(a) the Klana’s court officials. 

The four territorial leinhaga or ‘‘pillars of the Court” (lem- 
baga tiang halai) were; 

(1) the Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja who was also Bandar; 

(2) the Dato’ Aiiduleka Manduleka of Pantai ; 

(3) the Dato’ Akhir-zainan of llantau ; 

(I) the Dato’ Amar of Klawang. 

Time has played havoc with this list. The mukini of Klawang 
is no longer included in Smigai UJong; and the Dato’ Amar is 
now a Jelebu Chief. 

The dignities of Bandar and of Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja 
are no longer lield liy the same person : the officers themselves have 
lost importance. It is their anti(|uity that gives to these titles the 
precedence they continue to possess. 

The office of Dato’ Bandar dates from 1715 A.D. and was 
conferred by Abdul-Jalil 111. Sultan of Johor. It carried with it 
great jiowers and revenues. 

‘‘ IVherever the waves break, 

And the sands of the beadi are broken, 
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Where the wind blows into the estuaries. 

And the polers work, and the oarsmen ply. 

And the quays are lined with ordered ships. 

And the measures are tilled, and the scales are used. 

And buyers and sellers a^ee on the price, — 

Those are the realms of the Bandar’s rule.” 

The Shahbandar levied bis toll on the commerce and shipping 
of the country ; and since the w^ealth of a Malay State deitended 
mainly on its development by foreign traders and settlers, his office 
might easily become the most profitable post in the land. It was 
wealth that raised the Bandar to the position of a ruler of Suugai 
rjong. 

The following is a list of the traditional holders of this office: 


1. 

Dato’ 

Kling, 

i . 

Dato’ Megat, 

2. 

Dato’ 

Lujar, 

8. 

To’ Bandar Tedoh, 

3. 

Dato’ 

Sangkut, 

0 . 

To’ Bandar Lebai, 

4. 

Dato’ 

Karang, 

10 . 

To’ Bandar Tunggal, 

5. 

Dato’ 

Bangkit, 

11. 

To’ Bandar Ahmad. 

6. 

Dato’ 

Nahar, 




Tlie first six are said to have held the office of Shahbandar and 
the title of Dato’ Maharaja Diraja. The seventh, Dato’ Megat, 
began by holding both ; but the dual position alarmed Dato’ Klana 
Leha who divided it up, giving the office of Bandar to Dato’ Megat 
and the dignity of Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja to the Bandar’s 
brother, Sohor. In those days the Shahbandar ranked as a simple 
lembaga, his only distinction being a right to a salute of four (in- 
stead of three) guns. 

Inutile days of Dato’ Klana Sindang troubles arose over some 
Eawa settlers and the Dato' Bandar Ijebai refused to aid the Klana 
with men, mojicy and gunpowder. A ivaris di-aijer named Manja 
Khatib came forward until the requisite help, thus enabling the 
Government to tide over the crisis. 

In gratitude the Klana deposed Dato' Bandar I>ebai, conferred 
the vacant office on ilanja Khatib, and raised him to the jxisition 
of joint-rukr of the country. That is one story of a change which 
others attribute to Klana Kawal and Yamtuan Radin. Manja 
Khatib came to lie known as Dato' Bandar Tunggal and was the 
chief whose turbulence and lawlessness led to British intervention 
in the Negri l^embilan. His character makes it improbable tliat he 
ac(|uired power in any pacific way ; but whatever may have lieen his 
methods, he was successful in raising his position to an equality 
with that of the Klana himself. 

The title of Dato’ Sri Maharaja Diraja has been held by the 
following persons since the eighth Dato’ relinquished it in order to 
retain the position of Bandar; 
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9. 

Sohor, 

14. Said, 


10. 

Sitam, 

15. Haji Ahmad, 


11. 

Che Ara (a woman). 

16. Mat Sah, 


12. 

Gudam, 

1 7. Abdullah bin 

Ahmad 

13. 

Suborn (deposed). 

Dato’ Klana 

Kawal. 


Xow that the Bandar has been raised above the rank of a 
lembaga, the T)ato’ Sri Maharaja mav be regarded as the principal 
lemhaga of the irari.‘< di-ayer. This family is divided into tiv'^e 
branches, — one k-eturunan and four perut , — the traditional pedigree 
being as follows : 

Bendahara Sehudai 

_\ 

To’ Senierga 
m. Bambutan Jantan or 
Lebai Matiinf of Pa.-<a{. 


i I I I I 

To’ SuJony {(.) Data’ Kling To’ Susu To’Su»u To’ Susu 
{Bandar). Tunggal (f.) Ganda (f.) Dara (f.) 

In the days of succession through the direct male line the 
titles of Bandar and Sri Maharaja Diraja were monopolized by the 
descendants of Dato’ Kling. Now. under the adat perpateh, the 
descendants of Dato’ Kliicg’s sisters also ckim to be wark di-ayer. 
Historically those claims may not carry weight, but doubtless there 
were good reasons whv they should lie taken seriously. There does 
not appear to be any system of gilir or rotation l>etween the various 
branches of this large and ancient family. 

The title of the Dato’ Anduleka Manduleka also is ancient. 
This Dato’ governed the mukim of Pantai and was one of the four 
principal lembaga or fiang balai of the Klana’s court; the mem- 
bers of his family were included in the iraris di-darat or Klana’s 
own house. But they were not allowed to succeed to the position 
of Klana, an anomaly explained In' the theory that this family 
descended oidv by adoption from To' Sri Mani, daughter of the 
Bendahara Sekudai and reputed foundress of the Anduleka Man- 
duleka family. The reputed holders of the title are given in the 
following list : — 


1. 

Dato’ Lantur, 

8. Alang, 

9 

Tebu Amba, 

9. Ijombing, 

3. 

Dengut, 

10. Gentum, 

4. 

Jadi, 

1 1 . Minah, 

5. 

J aya. 

12. Chantek, 

6. 

Segar, 

13. Haji Muhammad Eashid. 

7. 

Ulang, 



The Dato’ Akhir-zaman of Bantau. another of the lembaga 
Hang balai, counts as a wari-s di-ayer though there does not appear 
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to be any historical basis for this classification. There have been 
cijrht holders only of the title, the first six being members of the 
same nterine family or perut. But by a recent arrangement four 
families are to hold the dignity in rotation. The names of these 
chiefs tvere ; 

1. Pasar, 5. Lajim, 

2. Eanjau, 6. Miin, 

3. Bongkok, 7. Simbok, 

4. Kahar, 8. Jamat. 


The fourth of the Jetnhaga tiang balai, the Dato’ Amar of 
Klawang. is now a .Telebu magnate. 

It will he noticed that applied to these four major chiefs the 
words lembaga and warts l)ear a very loose sense. A Suiigai T’jong 
Jembaga is not headman of a matriarchal trilie as in Rcmbau and 
Kuala Pilah, nor is every iraris di-darat eligible for the position of 
Dato’ Klana. The adal peritateh did not obtain over Suugai Djong 
the power that it possesses in Rembau : and the long period during 
which the adat iemfnggong was followed, has introduced a number 
of anomalies into the Go\ernment of this small State. 

Xext in precedence after the tiang balai come the two repre- 
sentatives of the Klana’s own family — the Dato’ Maharaja Lela of 
the waris hilir, and the Dato' Johan of the iraris Imlu. These men 
are usually electors at the apijointment of a Klana and possess a 
certain imjwrtance as such : but they have no territorial authority. 
From the family pedigrees it would appear that the two titles date 
back to the days of Dato’ Klana Bahi when the law of rotation in 
families and of succession by female descent was introduced into 
Sungai Fjong. They are really the ibu ha pa of two important 
pend. 

Below those two ibu hapa come the lembaga tiga di-Pantai 
who are really tribal headmen of the Rembau tvipe. though the 
number of their clansmen is small and tlieir titles are modern. 
These three lembaga are; — 

Data' Manleri (Sri Melenggang), 

Data' Raja 'di-muda (Biduanda). 

Dato’ Maharaja Indfra, (Batu Ilampar). 

They were appointed originally under other designations by 
the Dato’ Anduleka iMandulcka of Pantai and exercise no authority 
outside his makim: but their ])resent titles were created bv the 
Klana. 


The family of the Dato' Manteri goes bac-k to a certain Dato’ 
.\lun Tujoh who lived in the days of the Bendahara Sekudai and 
Penghulu Selat. One of this Dato’s descendants accompanied the 
Anduleka Manduleka to Kuala Pedas to interview Raja Melewar 
and acquired the title of Dato’ Unibi or ‘'the Root” because he 
sat with hi^ tongue rooted in his mouth and said nothing! At a 
later date the title of ‘‘Root’’ was turned into Data' Manteri. 
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There have been six Daio’ 2Ianleri; one of them was Kasim, father 
of the present Klana of Sungai Kjong. 

The family of Dalu’ Raja’di-muda traces its origin to a Batin 
Maabud and hold a number of minor dignities under the Dato’ 
Auduleka Manduleka Ixd’ore receiving from Dato’ Klana Kawal 
the Ivmhagn — ship of the Bidnanda and the title of Dato’ Baja 
’di-nuida. This title has been held by four jx’rsons up to the pre- 
sent (1. Pendita, 'i. Butang. 3. Midiamniad Baleh. and 4. Kulup 
Laboh), but the gUir fo\ers eight families in all. 

A long storv is attached to the dignity of Daio’ Maharaja 
Jndrra. The founder of the family was a certain (temaboh. khatih 
and inudin to the Sultan of Johor in the days of Batin Sri Alam. 
This man was sent by the Sultan to Pahang and Xegri Sembilan 
as a missionary to remove re]>roach from the luieircumeised. Ho 
wandered up to Penjum. then to Kuala Dulang in Jelebu where 
he built a mosi|ue. and finally settled with his wife in the Pantai 
One of his descendants accomiianied the Dato’ Auduleka 
Manduleka on the mission to Baja Melewar, and. like the Daio’ 
Cinbi, was nicknamed Dato Pikir because he thought so much that 
he never spoke at all ! This hereditary nickname was changed re- 
cently into the title of Daio' Maharaja Indfra. leiabaga of the Batu 
Hampar tribe; — there have onlv lieen two bearers of the newer 
name. — To’ Gudoli and To’ Daud. 

The miscellaneous titles are hard to classify, and may be given 
in order of precedence. 

The Dato’ Dagang of Parni is said to owe his title to the fact 
that Baja ilolewar once jiasscd through Parni and found no one 
there whose business it was to receive him. He comiilained to the 
Klana of this inhospitable treatment, with the result that this 
frontier village was jtrovided with a chief, the Dato Dagang, whose 
duty was the entertainment of distinguished guests. The pre- 
(•edeiice attached to this dignity is doubtless duo to the comparative 
age of the office. 

Xext after the Dato’ Dagang of Parni comes the Ponghulu 
Muda of Labu. The history of this title is lengthy and dates back 
to the days of Dato’ Klana Tjeha. The mukim of Labu was first 
settled by a certain Dato’ Mangkun, a iran-< di-agrr, who obtained 
from Klana Leha a conces.-ion of the locality. The first title given 
to the family was won by Dato’ Mangkun herself ; she killed an 
elephant witli one tusk and presented the trophy to the Klana who 
dubbed her on the spot the J)alo’ Brrgajah Tuaggnl, the lady of 
the Solitary Elephant. The higher title, that of Penghulu Muda, 
was conferred by Dato' Klana Kawal on Dato’ Mangkun’s grand- 
son Sindeh, with the following emidems of rank; one spear, and 
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the right of having a State nnlhrella held over his head twdce a year 
when the minor dignitaries of Labu came to pay their respects. 
Sindeh became blind and was succeeded by his cousin Si-Adil of 
Sungai ITjong. At Si-Adil's death, one Sohom became To’ Miida 
but went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, leaving Paduka Besar Hasan 
to act for him. On Sohom’s return the country was in a state of 
civil war and no resumption of the title was possible. Mlicn Cap- 
tain Murray became Besident of Sungai Hjong and the countrv 
had peace, he was approaclied on the subject of this office and 
nominated Imam Prang Kasim and afterwards one Baja Trayang 
to be Penghulu Muda of Labu, both appointments turning out 
badly and ending in the deposition of the holders. Then a child 
named Kosin was named To’ Muda and Haji Abdu’r-Bahman, a 
brother of the Bandar, became To’ Mangku or Deputy Penghulu. 
Kosin was lost sight of for many years : but when Haji Abdu’r- 
Bahman was deprived of his office, Kosin came forward and claimed 
Labu. Enquire elicited the fact that Kosin was illegitimate : so he 
was deprived of his title. After this incident a man named Mah- 
mud was made To’ Mangku. 

The title of To’ Paduha was created by the Bandar in connec- 
tion with the dignitv of To’ Muda Labu and has been held bv two 
members of the family of the Hftri.t-di-Ai/er. Tlieoreticallv the 
title of Penghulu Muda of Labu should be held alternatelv bv the 
descendants of To’ Mangkun and her sister To’ \Vi. 

The Dnto’ Andntar is headman of the village of Situl and is 
chosen from the family of the patriarch who founded the village. 

The Dato’ Lda PerTasa holds a similar position at Mandum. 
He is chosen from the iraria of an aboriginal Chief named Batin 
Kamat. 

The Daio' Muda Linggi. who occupies a |X)sition of semi- 
independence in Sungai Ujong, usually settles the question of his 
precedence by staying away from the great audiences at which the 
issue might be raised. Outside the Klana's Court he is a dignitary 
of considerable importance. The history of his title is interesting. 
About A.D. 177.5 a numl>er of settlers from Biau came to Penajis 
in Bembau and established a colony there. They seem to have been 
law-abiding people but they would not conform with Bembau 
matriarchal custom which treats as incest the marriage of members 
of the same uterine family. Tradition has it that the ruler of 
Bembau at that period was Dato’ Kljari and that he refused to 
tolerate their presence in the country unless thpy accepted the adnt 
pcrpatch in all its rigour. The Biau colonists left Penajis and 
took refuge in Sungai Ujong where the patriarchal adat temeng- 
gong was still m force. They were welcomed by Dato’ Ivlana Ijcha 
wio gaie them a tract of country on the Sungai Ujong side of the 
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Linggi River, bounded upstream by Kuala Selebu, downstream by 
Bukit Tiga and Sungai Serban, and inland by Tampiii Kechil 
opposite Permatang Pasir. Within these frontiers they govern 
themselves, and are allowed to marry their cousins even to this day. 
They recognize however a certain vassalage both to Rembau and to 
Sungai TJ^oiig,—heribu I'apada Rembau, berhapa ka-Sungai Ujong, 
— and are expected to furnish assistance to the rulers of those 
countries, should they ever desire to visit Malacca. The year of 
this Settlement is said to have teen 1783 A.D. and helps us to 
date both Dato’ Klana Lcha and Dato’ Uban of Rembau. The 
leaders of the settlers were D-ato’ Awaludin and his sister, Dato’ 
Sri. At a later date (1798 A.D.) the present site of tlie village 
of Linggi was opened by To’ Lebai Dulaman who received the title 
of Penghu hi. He was a grandson of Dato’ Sri. He was succeeded 
by To’ .1 uragan Abdu’r-Rahman, his paternal uncle, who died 
about 1824 A.D. The next chief of Linggi Muhammad Atas was 
a Rembau man who had married a daughter of To' Juragan Abdu’r- 
Rahman, but he was styled only To’ Muda. This To’ Muda Katas, 
as he was called, played an important part in local politics at the 
time of the Kaning War and did much to thwart the ambition of 
Saiyid Shaaban. In A.D. 1833 the village of Kuala Linggi was 
founded by settlers from Langat. The successors of To’ Muda 
Katas have been 

2. To’ Muda Haji Muhammad Saleh, 

3. To’ Muda Muhanunad Feral, 

4. To’ Muda Muhammad Bastam. 

We now come to the titles of the officers attached to the court 
of the Klana and Bandar. Two of these are of the first importance. 

The Dato' Laksamana Raja di-laut is the chief minister of 
the Klana; indeed his office is regarded as a stepping-stone to the 
rulership. He is, of course, a member of the inner circle of the 
n-aris-di-darat. He receives the envoys of foreign chiefs as well 
as the magnates of his oum state, and is entitled himself to certain 
marks of high rank — a spear and a black flag (tunggul). The 
dignity was created by Dato’ Klana Kawal and its holders have teen 

1. Sindiug, afterwards Klana ; 

2. Saiyid Aman, afterwards Klana; 

3. Kadim, deposed for recognizing Tengku Antah; 

4. Puput ; 

5. Ahad (the present holder). 

The Dato’ Penglima Besar holds in the Bandar’s Court the 
position that the Dato' Laksamana holds in the Klaiia’s. The pre- 
sent Bandar was Penglima Besar to his predecessor. 
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The other officers of the Court- c-all for little notice. They 
are juah or attendants ivhose humble status is hidden under high- 
sounding designations such as ,'>ulian Bendaharu, Diwangsa, Maha- 
raja, Maharaja Singa, Penglima Awan, Imam Perang Kaiian, and 
so on. Some of these titles have elaborate histories attached to 
them; and all are pemha or heirlooms in certain families. 

The matter of the dispos.sessed familv of Beranang and .Scmun- 
yeh deserves attention, if only from the amount of official corres- 
pondence it has caused. The ancient boundaries of the State of 
Sungai Cjong differed greatly from the modern. The frontier ran 
from Jugra to Mt. Tunggul Si-Jaga, thence to ilerbok Krawang, 
thence by Kekok and Subang Hilang. thence to Mt. Perhentian 
Berhimpiui in Jelebu. It included the Lukiit mukims — and most 
of the Langat districts of Selangor. But the Bugis ruler of 
Selangor carved out a kingdom for theniselves without reference to 
the rights of the To’ Engku of Klang or tlie Penghulu Mantri of 
Sungai Ujong, The coast fell into their possession; they held 
Jugra Lukut and even at one time Cape Rachado. They did not 
however penetrate to inland territory much of which remained un- 
occupied by Bugis and Malay. 

The first attempt to colonize Semunyeh and Beranang was 
made in the days of the Dato’ Klana Saiyid Aman who handed the 
district over to Raja Husain, a icaris of Sungai Ujong. This 
chief levied a toll on all settlers in his mukims; but a territory 
cannot be developed in this primitive way. and the coimtry re- 
mained a waste till the establishment of a settled government under 
the British protectorate. 

AVlien the frontier between Selangor and Xegri Senibilan came 
to be defined, the mukims of Beranang and Semunyeh were in- 
cluded in Selangor and some portions of the coa.st district were 
ceded to Xegri Sembdan. Raja Husain was offered a choice be- 
tween the ijositioii of a Selangor Penghulu and the sinecure office 
of Dato' Laksamana of Sungai Ujong. He elected to serve under 
Selangor. Unfortunately he was extremely incompetent. After a 
long and patient trial his services were di.spensed with, and his 
post was gi\en to one of his relatives. That relative also was a 
failure. The position of Penghulu of Seniunyeh jiassed out of the 
hands of Raja Husain's family; and Raja Husain himself died 
shortly afterwards, leaving a large family to nurse a grievance. 

But it is an interesting point in local custom that Raja 
Hiusain’s children have no valid grievance over this lost inheritance. 
Raja Husain was a waris of Sung-ai Ujong through his mother, 
Che’ Angsa; his children (under the law of uterine succession) 
are not Marts at all. The adat perpafeh of their native country 
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'would have disiiilierited them quite as surely as British dislike for 
the iiietfieient. Their genealogy is interesting however on other 
.grounds, as the following table will show: 


Eaja Hasil, 
Yamtuan Muda, 
of Kembau. 


Raja Adil of Rembau. 


Tengku Kadiin, 
Tengku Keehil Muda 
of Rembau. 


Tengku Jafar. 
Tengku Timah m. 


Tengku Minah. 
m. Tengku Uzia-alam. 

I 

Tengku Keeliil Muda 
m. ('he’ Aiigsa Tengku Laut. 

I 

Raja Husain. 


It is this family wbicli ])Ossesses the seals and traditions of 
the disinherited house of Raja Hasil through his grand-daughter, 
Tengku Timah. Xone the less. Raja Husain personally has no 
claim on the ground of descent from the deposed Yamtuan ; and 
even his descent from Raja Adil is not in the direct male line. 

The interest of the Semunyeh-Beranang question is more official 
than historical. Raja Husain never obtained a title from any 
Xegri Sembilan chief and has no position, except as a wans, in 
the court of the Klana. 


It remains only to touch on the ceremonial at the Klana's 
Court. 

The Ruler's insignia {l:cb<~>:(tran) have been enumerated al- 
ready. 

Those of a lemhaga arc: — 

(1) a salute of three guns; 

(2) a sword; 

(3) a long kris; 

(4) an umbrella; 

(.a) a banner {luiifigvl) : 

(b) a I'ennou (ular-iihir) • 

(T) a streamer {fiini-aini/) : 

(5) certain cloth decorations. 

These marks of greatness are common to the Ihiihaga of all 
the Xegri Sembilan States. The duties di tiered. The great lein- 
haf/a of Sungai Hjong (iiang hulai) were hereditary territorial 
chiefs and not tribal headmen. They received no fees such as the 
mfift tnkul laniak of Rembau. and did not have their authoritv 
limited to anv one tribe. 


B. Soc'„ No. 83. 1921. 



Occurrence of the Malayan Badger or 
Teledu in Borneo. 


By J. C. Mocltox, m.a., b.sc. (Oxox.). 

Director, Raiftes Museum and Library, Singapore. 

During a recent c-ollecting expedition into the interior of 
hrortliern Sarawak 1 heard from the natives there of the existence 
of a cave-dwelling animal, remarkable for its powerful and disagree- 
able odour. Subsequently I was fortunate enough to obtain twa 
flat skins from a native chief (in exchange for a pair of trousers). 
Although the head and hind-legs liave been cut olf, the skins are 
iu comparatively good condition and (piite recognizable as those of 
the Malayan Badger. 

This Badger differs from the true Badgers of Europe and 
Asia in having a long pointed mobile muzzle and a very short tail. 
It is only foimd in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Great Xatuna Islands 
and Palawan*. The Javanese species was described by Desmarest 
a.s long ago as 18:^0. It appears to be by no means uneonunou iu 
that island, where it is knomi as the Teledu or Sigoeng. 

In Borneo, however, it is evidently a great rarity. Only two- 
specimens appear to be known hitherto. They are in the British 
Museum and were destriljed by Oldfield Thomas in 1902 as Mydaus 
lurifer. One is a female collected by Sir Hugh Low in 1876 " from 
the mainland near Labuan,” and the other from Papar (North 
Borneo), collected by A. H. Everett. 

The two .'kins now obtained for the Baffles Museum, Singapore, 
agree well with the description of M. lucifer, except in size. Old- 
field Thomas gives the dimensions of the tvpe (in skin) as. 
follows:— 

Head and bodv 340 mm.; tail 35 mm. f with hairs 90 mm. 
Tlic Baffles Mus cum skins are much bigger : 

Neck and body 540 mm.; tail 40-45 mm.; with hairs 80- 
85 mm. 

The light marking is very broad and conspicuous on the nape, 
9o mm. across widest part narrowing on the middle of the back 
down to 20 mm. in one skin and to 10 mm., followed bv a very 
short break altogether, in the other. This marking becomes slightly 

P’'- Haiiitsch records one captured in the Botanic Gardens, Singapore 
jn 1909. He suggests that it was probably a specimen escaped from cap- 
tivity. It is the .Java form; its natural occurrence in Singapore would 
certainly be curious. On the other hand it is difiicult to imagine anyone 
attempting to keep such an odoriferous animal as a pet or indeed for’anv 
purpose! ' 


Jour. Straits Branch R. A Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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■wider again on the lumbar region, whence it passes on to the tail. 
In one skin the hairs at the base of the tail are dark, formiim a 
basal ring which Oldfield Thomas notes is absent in his lucifpr. 
In the other the underside only of the tail is bromnsh. 

Oldfield Thomas comments on the roundness of the skull of 
his type, which he says is generally a youthful character. He adds, 
however, that “ the type seems fully adult, its sphenoid suture 
being quite and its basilar partly closed.” 

If he is right in regarding bis two specimens as adults, then 
the two skins in the Eaffles Museum possibly represent a new 
■species, or subspecies, twice the size of that described by Oldfield 
Thomas from Borneo as lucifer. I would suggest naming this new 
form Mydaus javanensis montanus. 

I am inclined to think that it would be more correct to re- 
legate all the Mydaus species ” to suhspecific rank, regarding 
them all as geographical races of but one six'cies, which would be 
known by the oldest name. viz. M. javanensis Hesmarest. 

The e.xceptional size of monianus however might perhap.s 
•entitle it alone to specific distinction, but until a complete skin 
■with skull is seen. I prefer to regard it as the Boniean mountain 
form of javanensis, while the name lucifer must be restricted! to the 
Bornean lowland form.* 

Life in the mountain fastnesses of the interior of Borneo, un- 
disturbed or perliaps less liarassed by native hunters, who alone 
would constitute their real danger, might well have favoured the 
develo])meiit of a larger and presumably stronger race, whose 
chances of survival were greater than those of their less favoured 
relations living in the more populated lowland country. 

Evidently Ixdh forms are rare and much restricted in their 
distribution ; })robablv they are dying out. Collectors in Hutch 
Borneo and Sarawak have apparently failed to find it in that part 
of Borneo, but from inquiries made recently in Xorth Borneo it 
seems to be known there still. One corresiiondent. iMr. B. J. Cock- 
rill, writes from Lahad Hatu. British Xorth Borneo (Ith Januarv, 
1921 ):— 

" I have twice seen the animal, called here “ Binggoeng ” 
in this District, Ea.d Coast. 

“ The first occasion was some years ago when one came 
under mv Bungalow in Tjaliad Hatu at night. It was attacked 
by my dogs and emitted the very strong smell you mention, — 
so much so that my guests and myself had to clear out until 
the atmosphere was less ‘ thick.’ We killed the animal in 
my garden. 


* The intrixliiction of a new name based on such inadequate material 
is usually difficult to defend. I would, however, quote as a precedent the 
Argus Pheasant (.f. described some oO years ago from a single 

feather, which is still the only known “specimen” of that mysterious species 
and still to be sought for in this part of the world. 
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“ A few weeks ago I came across a recently killed one 
near our cattle sheds on the Segama Elver, about 8 miles 
from Laliad Datu 

Another correspondent. IMr. E. Stuart Young, who sjient eleven 
years in British Xorth Borneo, gives me the following interesting 
note : — 

It was in 191.j near the banks of the Pegallen Eiver 
some ten miles as the crow flies above Tenom, that one of my 
natives met this beast at the foot of a big tree. As he got up 
to it the powerful odour vou mention wa.s emitted and he was 
rendered unconscious for about an hour. The animal ran into 
a hole at the base of the tree and the man was carried away by 
his companions. 

“ The native, who wa.s very intelligent, was a Tvadayan 
brought up amongst the Davaks in Sarawak and had been all 
over the jungles whose water flows into Brunei Bay. He had’ 
never seen or heard of ^nch an animal before.” 

The Kalabits informed mo that, so far as they knew, the.se 
Badgers, including the two skin« thev gave me, were only found 
in caves on iMt. Murud. a mountain which forms the northern and 
liighest end of tlie Eomaho Eange at the headwaters of the Baram 
Eiver, Long 11.5° dO' E & Lat d° 5i')' X. This mountain has never 
been visited bv Europeans, although one or two Sarawak Go\ern- 
ment Officers have been within sight of it and ])a.ssed close to it. 

The Kalabits told mo of the powerful smell emitted bv this 
Badger — Dengaii-ruit " is their name for it. Thev said it wa^ so 
bad that dogs, on entering a Badgerb cave, had actually been killed 
bv the poisonous smell. I am afraid I did not treat this part ot 
tlieir tale as seriou'lv as perhaps it may have deserved. However, 
they assured me that it was strictlv true. T was therefore parti- 
cularlv interested to receive Mr. .‘^tuart Young’s account (ptoted 
above and to find tlie following note puldished in the Provvi'ilings 
of till’ Zooloi/iml Soni'li/ of London. 1ST9 (pp. fiGL-5): — 

■•'The following extracts from a letter addressed to the 
Secretary bv Mr, Henrv O. Forbes, dated Kosala. Bantam, 
W. ,Tava. -Tulv 27. S70. were read: — 

- Mv jiresent residence is about 2,000 feet above the sea. 
Manv. nianv times, especially in the evening just ;ifter dusk, 
the Mvdaus has discovered its proximity to us bv its extrenu ly 
disagreeable and jiecnliar odour. So powerful indeed is this 
that natives attempting to catch the.se animals, often fall dowm 
insensible if struck by the discharge from their anal batterv. 
Even at the distance of half a mile and more the stink, as T 
must call it. permeates the atmosphere so thicklv that it is 
plaiiil} di'-ccniible bv the ta.ste.'" 

In regard to tiu' altitude at which this Badger is found, Forbes 
xvrites in the above-iiuotcd letter: 


•Tour Straits Branch 
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“ The followinsr note as to the distribution of the Badger- 
headed itvdaus {Mydaiix inelici’ii.^), called by the Sundanese 
‘‘ Sigoeng” (Dutch spelling), may not be without interest. 

Horsfield says that this species is confined exclusively 
to those mountains which have an elevation of more than 7,1)00 
feet above the surface of the ocean. There it occurs with the 
same regularity as many plants. The long e.xtended surface of 
Java, abounding with isolated volcanoes with conical points 
which exceed this elevation, affords many places favourable 
to its resort.” 

Lydekker makes the following statement in the Koyal Natural 
TTL'itorj!, 1S9T, A'ol. IT, p. 88: — 

‘‘ The DIalayan badger appears to be confined to the 
mountains of Java, Sumatra and Borneo, ranging in the 
former island from an elevation of about five hundred to up- 
wards of seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. In 
Borneo it is found at elevations of not more than eighty or 
one hundred feet, and in Sumatra does not ascend above one 
thousand feet.” 

I do not know on what authority Lydekker makes the above 
statement regarding the Bornean species. The two skins from Mt. 
Murud would not come from an elevation of less than 8.000 ft., 
as the country slopes up to the foot of the Pemabo Pange. which 
rises from a base about 3.000 feet above the .<:ea level to an altitude 
of over 6.000 feet. The heierlit of Mt. Dlnrud is probablv about 
8.000 feet. The Kalabits told me that these badgers were found 
in caves on the mountain, but I did not ascertain how far up. 

As noted before, only two Bornean specimens have apparently 
found their wav to European Museums. They are both in the 
British Museum, whence Mr. Oldfield Thomas writes to me in a 
letter dated 1st January 1921:— 

‘•'I am sorry to say that with regard to we are 

where we were when T wrote my ]ia|>er in 19t)2. 

“ We have had no more specimens and I can say no more 
than 1 did then. So Mi/dniis is evidently a rare animal.” 

The I'irertor of the Zoological Jluseum. Buitenzorg. Java, 
informs me that they have no specimens of Mydans from Borneo 
in that Museum. 

The nearest allies to the Malay Badgers (Mi/daus) are the 
Hog-Badgers or Sand-Badgers (Arrfonyj ) . of which species occur 
in China. India, the IMalay Peninsula. Sumatra and Borneo.* They 
are distinguished from the Malayan Badgers by their longer and 
more bushy tails, although they resemble them in the long and 
naked muzzle. 


* According to Trouessart and Gyldenatolpe, but no definite secord of 
any specimen from Borneo is given. 

R. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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Malaysian Bearded Pigs, 


By C. Bodex Kloss, f.z.s. 

I have for examination a small series of Malaysian bearded 
pigs from the Boniean-Snmatran area ; those from Borneo are 
Sus barhatus'. pigs from Snmatra and Sumatran islands have been 
named, and determined as, Sux oi' : the latter series is not homo- 
genous and it is open to anyone to say that the island animals are 
of the Bornean form — ^Ijut a topo-type of •'•'us oi is still more like 
the latter than are the animals from the islets. 

When Miller tvrote his Xotes on Malavan Pigs he defined 
Stts harbafu.'^ of Borneo (after examining 27 skulls of adults) as 
having “ the posterior molar, both above and below long, the upper 
tooth containing a compressed anterior median ridge, a middle 
median ridge, and a large terminal medbm heel in addition to tt^-o 
well-developed bicusped cross ridges, the lower tooth containing 
three large bic-usped cross ridges and three smaller median ridges, 
the last of which forms the terminal heel.” 

Of Sus oi he wrote in the same article (nine specimens ex- 
amined from E. Sumatra, Banka and Kundur Id: hut only two 
adults with the last lower molar in good condition) "last molar 
both above and Ijelow smaller than in the Bornean animal, the 
upi>er tooth retaining all its elements, but with its posterior portion 
much narrowed, the lower tooth lacking the terminal heel, but with 
the third transverse ridge reduced to a terete heel-like remnant. 

“ This species is distinguishable from .S'h-s harhatus chiefly by 
the reduced size and complexity of the jmsterior lower molar, as 
shown by the type and by one of Doctor Volz’s Palembang speci- 
mens, the only adults yet known with this tooth in good condition. 
No tendency toward a similar reduction could be detected in any 
of the twenty-seven adults of Sus harbafus that I have examined. 
It is very probable that, as Doctor Jentink states, the skull is more 
elongated than in the Bornean animal.” 

In his key he summarises the differences as follows: — 

" Third lower molar with three cross ridges and a terminal 

heel.... Sus barbatus. 


1 Miller, Froc. Biol. So<'. Waslnntiton, XV. 1902, pp. ol-2. 

- Froc. U. S. Nat. Mas. XXX, 1906, pp. 737-7oS, pis, XXXIX-LXIV. 
Jour. Straits Branch K. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921, 
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Third lower molar with two cross ridges and a terminal 

heel oi.” 

Of still larger series of Sumatran and Bornean material Lvon 
wrote^ “The specimens indicate that the member^ of the 
harhafu.'< group of pigs are somewhat more variable than was at 
first supposed. The characters pointed out by ilr. iMiller. however, 
appear as a rule to hold good. The most reliable character for 
distinguishing between oi and Sux harhatux is the size and the 
sliape of the last lower molars. This tooth averages longer in the 
Bornean pigs and in the majority of the specimens shows three 
distinct cross ridges and a terminal heel, while in the Bumatran 
Sux oi most specimens have this tooth shorter, with only two cross 
ridges and a terminal heel, or sometimes what ai)pears like three 
cross ridges and no heel. As for actual size of the skulls, the 
largest in the U. S. Xational Museum comes from Borneo (Cat. 
Xo. 142351. upjx'r length 487 mm.) It does not, however, reach 
the e.vtreme length (olio mm.) given by Mr. Miller for Sun oi. All 
the pigs of this group recently taken by Doctor Abbott on Sumatra 
or the adjacent islands are distinctly smaller than is the type of 
oi. " 

My Bornean series consists of five adult skulls with mandibles 
and one mandible from the southern half of Sarawak (one with 
e.xc-eedingly worn teeth, one just adult) which should all be Su.s 
barbatus: and my Sumatran set* of a tot)otypo of Si/s oi and two 
adult skulls with mandibles and one skull only (with very worn 
teeth) from Tanjong Batu. south east of Great Durian Id., Bio 
Archipelago, which should also be Sux oi. To these mav be added 
l\Iiller's description coml)ined with his figures of skulls and teeth 
which are very large and clear. 

Tlie Tanjong Batu exam)>les agree with the topotype and the 
figures and descriptions of Su.s oi — and so do three of the six 
Bornean specimens ! 

Of the remaining Bornean specimens two clearly have the 
mandibular teeth of horhatux of Miller, anil another with the de- 
tail worn away lias the tca*tli nearly as long; but of the last all 
one can say of its exceedingly worn teeth is that the ])osterior lower 
molar i> very large and ajipareiitlv has the form of harhatux though 
it is abnormal, ending with a pronounced outward ciirciiig spur, 
wliereas the last lower molar in all the others is rounded. Its 
posterior upper molar is truncated and terminates sipiarelv: the 
remaiiideT agree with each other in having the end of the last upper 
molar rounded. 


> Proc. r. .S'. Xat. Mu.x. XXXIV. 1908, p 626. 
Lent bv Eaffles Museum. Singapore. 
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Recent writers on Bornean pio:s have agreed that 5. lorigi- 
roxtri.'^, iSehring, is only a synonym of .S', barhatus which Miller 
says is a large-toothed animal. Is there another pig in Borneo 
(besides harbaiux and S. gargantua) : or is the la.st molar in the 
Bearded Rig a.s variable as it is in some species of Prexhytis — as 
variable as many of the characters of the skull? This latter sup- 
position seems more likely. 

As far as the teeth go I am unable to separate my material 
into two forms but there appear to Ije other characters by which it 
may be possible to maintiiin the Sumatran animal as a slightly 
differentiated subspecies. 

As compared with h. Inirhatu.< it has the muzzle (front of 
pm.r to anterior alveolus of canine) longer — and perhaps a little 
broader : the mandibular j-ymphysis longer ; the mandible a little 
deeper ; while the profile of the fac-e is ))erhaps a little more c-on- 
cnve. And though fewer Humatran than Bornean animals have 
been measured b. oi also appears to lie a little larger. The 
maximum upper length -of skull m the U. S. Xational Mn.seum 
series is 490 mm. for hiirhutit!! {'i' specimens) : 50.5 for oi Mv 
series shows 4S(i for barhalu':: 520 for oi (from Taujoiig Batu). 

What is gargantua Miller', a name ha.<ed on a very large 
skull from S. K. Borneo (the type locality of Sus barbatus) ? Its 
molars in no wav differ from those of barbatus and oi. the unic|no 
skull possessing a jcostorior lower molar with three bicuspid ridges 
and a terminal heel. 

Its distinctness rests on the size and shape of the skull and 
while, though adult, it is only a young adult yet the upper length 
of the skull measures some 570 mm, (224 in.) against 490 (19^ 
in.) in barbatu.y and 520 (-> 0 -^ in.) in ."'b/.s oi. As for the shape 
of the skull it differs from that usual in the others ))rincipallv in 
having that part of the cranium hiiig behind the orbits i>ushed 
backwards and downwards so that it is more prolonged posteriorlv 
and not so high there, the bottom of the condyles being scarcely 
above the alveolar line of the cheek teeth; while lines drawn 
through the lower edge of the zygomata and of the alveolus are 
either )iarallelled or, if produced, meet posteriorly whereas the same 
lines producx'd in harbalux and oi always seem to meH?t anteriorly. 

In spite of the skull being larger than the known skulls of 
the others the teeth do not c'xc-ced theirs in size. 

If the tyjie of .S. gargantua is not an example of harhatji.-t of 
abnormal sha-iic and size (and there is no rea.son to believe that it 
is) it niust bc’ a distinct sjiecic's since gargantua and barbatu.'f occur 
side by side. I’erhajis marked e.xternal differences will later bo 
found. 


Miller, t. c. p, 743 and })lat4?s. 
R. A. Soc., Ko. 83, 1921. 
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In this connection it is interesting to note that the Malays 
inhabiting the central parts of Eastern Sumatra and some of the 
islands closely adjacent report the e.xistence there of another pig 
much larger than Sus h. oi and regarded by them as (piite distinct 
from it — the “ Babi branti ’’ — in habits nomadic and consorting 
in droves®. There is no reason to doubt the statements which in- 
dicate a Sumatran analogue to the Bornean Sus garganiua, thus 
paralleling the case of oi and barbatus. 

E-vcluding — their position being uncertain — Sus gargantun of 
South-eastern Borneo, of huge size, and Sus branti of Eastern 
Sumatra, breast high at the shoulders and decreasing towards the 
rump, it appears to me that there are only three real species of 
pig in the Malaysian sub-region (not including the Philippine 
Islands and Celebes) : tliese are Sus scrofa (to which belong S. 
rri^tuiiis, S. vittatus and all the ‘‘ species ” or forms of common 
wild swine that have been described from the area’), Sus barbatus 
of Borneo and Sumatra and Sus rerrucosus of Java. 
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® This huge pig, whether of Borneo or Sumatra, must be a fine animal 
and is probably so powerful and fierce as to provide excellent sport. It is 
to be hopied that the first man .so fortunate as to obtain good adult specimens 
will not content himself with taking merely the skull and scalp but will 
preserve the whole skin and skeleton. 

t Also S. leucomystax of Japan. 



A New Squirrel from North Sarawak. 


By C. Bodex Kloss, f.z.s. 

Amongst the mammals recentlv obtained bv Major J. C. 
ilonlton ill Xorth Sarawak, mostly of fairly well-known species — ■ 
though some, such as the series of Sciurus prevostii baluenxis and 
S. p. suffusus, are of considerable interest from the point of distri- 
bution — are two examples of a .squirrel which, when seen in the 
forest, must liear a close superficial resemblance to the more rusty- 
hellied individuals of tlie very variable local form of Sciurus vii- 
tatus, i.e. S. r. dulitensi.':. They are, however, considerably smaller 
than this animal and ratlier more briglitly coloured and have, more- 
over, large buff patches behind the ears. 

On the other hand they are much larger and more richly 
coloured lieneath than Gh/phoies simus from Kinabalu' (still known 
only by tire type specimen) which, besides lacking the buif patches, 
has markedly distinct cranial and dental characters. As they ap- 
pear to occur side bv side with S. v. dulifensis I feel compelled to 
regard them as a distinct species — a thing I am loth to do when- 
ever I can avoid it. 

Sciurus adamsi sp. nov. 

Superficially resembling S. ritiufus dulifeusis Bonhote, in 
colour but the grizzled areas rather briglder and less olivaceous, 
the yellow element being cK-hraceous instead of buff. TJnderparts 
of body and lindis orange-cinnamon to cinnamon-rufous (Ridgway), 
but the chin and throat stmiewhat greyish. Tail as in v. duUt- 
eusis but the grizzle more tawny and tlie extremity without any 
rufous suffusion. Round the eves a tawny ring, the ears with fronts 
and edges distinctly tawny and behind the ears a large clearly-de- 
fined palch of pure buff, partly on the meteetote and partly on the 
side of the neck. Ijateral stripes of butt and black (tlie latter 
slightly grizzled with rufous) as in r. duliiensis. 

Size much smaller than S. r. dulifensis. 

Skull and teeth as is S. r. dulifensis but smaller. 

C’ollei-tor’s external measurements of the type taken in the 

flesh: — head and body ITG; tail (imperfect) 72; hindfoot, s.u., 48; 
ear 15 mm. 

Skull measurements- greatest length, 42.5, 41.0; condylo- 
basilar length, ofi.O, 34.S; ba.silar length, :54.4, 32.0; palatilar 
length, 17.7, 10.3; dia.rtema. 9.8, 9.0; upper molar row (alveoli), 

1 Thomas, Ann. and Hat/. Nat. Hist. (7) II, 1898, p. 251. 

2 In each instance the first measurement is that of the type. 

Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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7.9, 7.(;; median nasal length. 11.2. 10.4; interorbital breadth, 14.5, 
14.8 ; zvooinatic breadtli, 25.7. 24.7 mm. 

Siteciiiiens e.ramined. Two, an adult female with slightly worn 
teeth from Ixnig Mujan, about 150 mile.^ up the Baram Eiver. 
Xorth Sarawak, about 700-900 ft., and a young adult without any 
detail.? but ])robal)ly from the same locality. T have selected the 
former for the tvpe — though the tail and skull are imperfect — as 
it is a fully adult animal and has a precise locality. 

Retnarl-.<. Though Mr. Thomas described (Jli/ijliote,^ si)iius as 
having indistinct whitish postauricular paO-hes while Sciurns adamsi 
lias very distinct bufi ones I cannot think that the two are one 
species, though otherwise the general colour scheme is the same. 
The only possiijility of the three specimens Ijciug of the same species 
is that Ohiplioies simiis has been described from an extremely 
juvenile individual : but Thomas state.' that the tyj>e is an adult. 

At Major Moulton's rci|uest I have named this squirrel in 
honour of Mr. C. D. Adams. District Officer, Baram, to whom 
Major Moulton was inclelited for exceptional facilities accorded to 
him during his expedition in that district. 

The type and paratype are. for the present, in the Baffles 
Museum. Singapore, and the Selangor Mu.seum. F. M. S. respec- 
tively. 



Chinese Marriages, as regarded by the 
Supreme Court of the Straits 
Settlements. 


By Rolaxd St. Joiix Bkaddtll. 

When Penang and Singapore were fir.-it .settled hv the English, 
they were for all praritieal purposes nninhabited i'^laiuls or at all 
events they were without settled institutions, as our Courts here 
and the Privy (’ouiieil in England have held. In either view the 
Colonists brouglit with them as part of their baggage the Common 
Law of England, which is the hirtli-right of every subject and is 
portable property. But they carried with them only so miti-h of 
tlie English law as was applicable to their own situation and to the 
■conditions and wants of tlio inhabitants of the new Settlements. 
Furthermore in applying such law as was so npplicalile the Courts 
had to modify it to suit the aljove cireumstances. 

A part of the Common Law so imported into the new Settle- 
ments wa.s the Statute of I)i>tributi<)ns which regulates the dis- 
tribution of the estate of an intestate among-st his ne.xt of kin and 
it is in connection with the application of this Statute to the 
t’hinese race that the Courts in their reported decisions have con- 
sidered tlie C hinese institution of marriage. 

This Statute (22 and 2;> Car; 2. c. 10) was passed liy a 
Christian legislature for a Chri.stiaii people and doubtless without 
any thought of its ever lieiiig applied to noii-Christian peoples hiit 
from tlie time that the English liecanu' a c-olonizing race and the 
principles of tlie Common Law as applying to our new territories 
became settled our Courts and lawyers held that the English laws 
of inheritance were part of the general law ap|)licahle to the new 
]>lantations ; as to which Blackstone is clear. The Statute of Dis- 
trilnitions had, therefore, to he apjilied by the .Lulges in Fenang and 
Singapore to tlie non-Christian and jiolygamons races in the Settle- 
meutv-' over which their jurisdiction c.vtonded. 

Xow. the Statute contemplated marriage onlv in its Christian 
sense, that is to say, " the voluntary union for life of one man and 
one woman to the ex( liisioii of all others to use Lord Penzance’s 
classic definition in Hyde v Hyde and Woodmaiisee. L. B. 1 P. & 
H. Bid. Further polv.gamv had always l>een considered by the 
jurists as outside the pale of (''hristian Courts and international 
comity, as to which more will he said later. How then were the 
Courts of tlie Colony to apply this Statute liased on monogamy to 
a state of polygamy ? 
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Here wa.? a Statute which spoke of one wife and gave to her a 
sliare in her intestate husband’s estate ; here was a Statute which, 
))y connnon legal consent, when it spoke of children meant in Eng- 
land legitimate children to tlie exclusion of bastards and adopted 
children. How was such a Statute to be applied to the estate of a 
Chinese who died leaving a principal wife (t'sai) and several 
secondarv wives (I'sip) ? How was it to be applied to the adopted 
son of a Chinese when such a son by Chinese law and custom was 
as much legitimate as one horn of the flesh? These and others were 
the knotty points which for the past hundred years the Courts of 
this Colony have had to settle and it is the purpose of this article 
to show from their recorded decisions how thev have done so and 
how they have .sought to justify themselves in so doing. 

I’cnang was founded in 1786 and became a separate Presidency 
in 180.5; in 180? the Crown granted to it a Charter of Justice, 
which the lawyers here commonly call the first Charter. In ISIJ 
Singapore was founded and in 1826 the Crown granted a second 
Charter of Justice to the two Settlements and to Malacca. These 
Charters contained clauses directing the t’ourts to have regard to 
the several religions, manners and customs of the inhabitants, and 
in particular to exercise their ecclesiastical jurisdiction only so far 
as such religions, manners and customs would permit. 

In considering the question of the distribution of the estates 
of Chinese intestates our Judges had, therefore, to bear in mind 
the words of the Charters as well as the general common law rule 
which required them to modify English laws to suit the condition 
of the iidiabitants of the Settlements. Tliere was also a further 
principle by which one at least of them allowed hiimself to be 
guided, that of international comity. 

ith thef-e preliminary ob.scnations it will l>e possible now to 
pursue our main subject. 

In 184.1, sitting at Malacca, Sir M illiam Xbrris (Recorder,. 
18,16-1847) held that tlie adtipted son and daughter of an intestate 
Chine.'ic (who left behind him no widow or widows apparently) 
were jointly entitled to letters of administration to his estate in 
])reference to his lawful lu'phew and that the assets were to be 
divided between them to tlie exclusion of the lawful nephew. Sir 
Alilliam lia.^ed his decision upon the Charter of which he took the 
same view as had been expressed by Sir Benjamin Malkin (Re- 
conler, 1834-1885) in the ca.se of In the goods of Abdullah, 1835, 
^ E\ . Ec. 8, where Sir Benjamin observed In the general ex- 
pression the Cliarter setmis to have intended to give a certain de- 
gree of protection and indulgence to the various nations resorting 
here, not very clearly defined, yet jierhaps easily enough applied in 
particular cases. Imt not generallv to sanction or recognize their 
law.” 

Me have to wait until 1858 for the next recorded decision. 
In that year Sir Benson Ma.xwell (Recorder, 1856-1866; Chief 
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Justice, 1867-18?! ), unaware of the above decision, decided that 
an adopted child was not entitled to shaje. In the course of his 
monumental jud<rment in Regina vs. Willans, 3 Journ. Ind. Archip. 
41, and 3 Ky. 16, he reconsiders liis decision in the light of Sir 
William Xorris’ view with which however he still disagrees. The 
law is now definitely settled as Sir Benson Maxwell held it and 
the final recorded decision is that of Sir Theodore Ford in 1877 in 
Khoo Tiang Bee et uxor vs. Tan Beiig Gwat, 1 Ky. 413. 

In Regina v Willans Sir Benson Maxwell went into the ques- 
tion of the recognition by our Courts of Asiatic laws and customs 
very fully. The following [lassjiges, perhaps, illustrate his views 
sutticiently ; — 

“ The law of England, wheresoever administered, respects, 
either e.r comitate or ex debito juMitiae, the religions and usages of 
strange sects and nations to the extent to which the Charter re- 
quires that they shall be resja'cted."’ 

" It does not seem to me that the Charter has in any respect 
modified the law of England by any exceptional adaptation of it 
to the religions and usages of the East.” 

“ Thus if a Mahomedan or Hindoo or Chinese marriage, 
celebrated here according to the religious ceremonies of the parties, 
be valid, it is not l)ecause the t'harter makes it so for, as T have 
already observed, it makes no exception in favour of native con- 
tracts of any kind — but because the law of England recognizes it.” 

He then points out that the general rule of that law is that 
the validity of a marriage is to be determined by the lex loci cele- 
brationis and cites a passage from the judgment of Lord Stowell in 
Halrymple v Dalrymple, 2 Hagg: 59. 

" But where the law of the jdacc is inapi)licable to the parties, 
by reason of peculiarities of religious opinions and usages, then 
from a sort of moral necessity, the validity of the marriage depends 
on whether it was performed according to the rites of their religion.” 

" In this place where the law of England has l)een for the 
first time brought to bear uj)on races among whom |K>lygamv has 
been established from the remotest antiquity, the Court has had to 
con.sider the (piestion. and has always held polygamous marriages 
valid. Whether the local Judicature erred, or not, in coming to 
this decision. I do not stop to consider. It is enough to say that 
if it doi'ided rightly, it is not Ix'cause our Cliarter demands an ex- 
ceptionally indulgent treatment of the question, but simply because 
the principle which makes the validity of a marriage to depend 
upon the religions of the parties, extends to polygamous marriages; 
while, if the Court has been wrong, it has erretl. not in adopting a 
principle foreign to. and at variance with the law of England, but 
in stretching beyond its legitimate limits, a perfectly well estab- 
lished one.” 
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Sir Benson, then, justified the reeog'nition of polygamy in the 
C'olonv on the grounds of international comity and hoiv bold and 
vigorous a decision that was will be seen when the state of legal 
opinion in England at the time (1858) is examined. Great writers 
on international law such as Kent, Burge and Story, put poly- 
gamy outside the pale of the comity of Christian nations without 
(jualification, as did all the recorded decisio-ns of the English Courts 
up to that time. 

In 18G1 Sir Benson Maxwell had an interesting Chinese case 
before him in Penang, the case of Xonia Cheah Yew vs. Othman- 
saw ilerican and anor, 1 Ky. 160, in which he held that a Chinese 
female in this Colony is at lilierty to marry, after being divorced 
from her former husband, notwithstanding that no guardian was 
present at such second marriage, the law of China to the contrary 
not l>eing applicable to this Colony. 

In Sir Benson’s judgment he holds that by the law of China 
to render a second union a marriage there must lx' a person to give 
the woman awa\' to the new hnsbaml and a delivery of marriage 
presents; otherwise it was lonsidered sinr])ly as a case of con- 
cubinage. 

•• If this rule were in force hci-e. it was plain that the marriage 
set up could not l>e .sustained', for the plaintiif admitted that 
neither her uiu-le. the head of the family, nor any one else, gave 
her away. But the rule could not he held essential here under 
English law. whore a very different degree of liberty and respect 
was accorded to wonnen tlian in China or other parts of the East. 
In China a woman appeared to he. as in India, in a state of per- 
petual tutelage, and to be either under a general incapacity to 
contract, or to have no right to di.sposc of her ].>erson as she pleased. 
The necessity of giving away was not so much a part of the eere- 
nionv, as a conseciuence of the general law relatimr to the status of 
a woman. But here this nuiM be determined by the Engli.sh and 
not by the Chinese law."’ 

The Recorder went on further to find that as a matter of 
fact no secojul leremony of marriage took place at all, apart from 
the (|uestion of it.s legality. 

The first part of the decision iinohed Sir Benson in a strange 
de]>arture from the principle of comity whiih he had laid down in 
liegina vs. \Villan^. If the marriage was had according to Chine.se 
law, how could it ha\e Ixxm valid according to the English Com- 
mon Law 'f 

Chinese law and custom, however, are rejected by the Court 
and an artificial creation substituted. 

The aljovc is tlie only rei-orded case in which the question of 
divorce amongst tlie Chine.se has arisen. In it the judgment sliows 
that a divone pajier wa.s jirodnccd in evidence but how, or even 
if. the divorce was pro\ed to ha\e been valid according to Chinese 
law the report is quite silent. 
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In 1S6T Sir Benson gave liis famous decision in the case of 
In the goods of Lao Leonif An, W.O.C. 35. 1 S.S.L.R. 1, in 
which he decided that the secondarv wife {i’sip) of a (diinese in- 
testaite was entitled to an e(|ual share of the intestate's pro[)erty 
with the principal wife {t’sai). 

In that case it was nrgeil in resisting the claim of the second- 
ary wife that her condition was not that of a wife but a 

concid)ine, that is to say', that her status was not a legal one at all 
and that she was without legal rights at all ; a mere mi.stress. in- 
deed. Sir Benson over-ruled the contention and held that she was 
a lawful spouse. He arri\ed at this result from a perusal of Sir 
(■ieorge Staunton’s translation of the C'liiiiese Penal Code. It is 
unnecessary to go into his reasoning here as the matter will lie 
dealt with later. 

For fortv years the Courts acted on this decision and it re- 
mained unchallenged until the famous Six Widows’ case. Before 
turning to that ease there are, however, one or two other decisions 
of the Court that need short uuisideration. 

In IS.'^T in the case of Lee 'NTeo vs. Lee Eng Swee. 4 Ky : 
3’^5, Sir John Uoldney held tliat in distributing the estate of a 
Chinese dying intestate domiciled in the Colony and leaving pro- 
perty in it, the Statute of Distributions is the only rule, and the 
exclusion of females in sharing in such estate a( cording to Chinese 
law and custom will not lie rei-ognized. 

It will lie convenient, therefore, to observe here that the law 
of this Colony as it now stands gives to the widows, princijial and 
secondarv, the widow’s share under the Statute to divide equally 
amongst them, whereas (.’hiiiese kw rvould give them merely a 
right to maintenance. .\.<gain under Chinese' law female next of 
kin are excluded, save in exceptional circumstances, from any 
share in the estate, though they mav have claims to maintenance, 
whereas by the law of this Colony tliey take equally with males. 

Our law i.s, tlierefore, very clearly neither English nor Chinese 
law but a mixture of the two. 

In l.S!)0 the (piestion was raisi'd in Penang before Hr. Justice 
Wood in the case of Regina vs Yeok Boon Ixnig, 4 Ky; 6:50, as 
to whether a Chinese could lx* r-onviotod of bigamy. The accused 
was acquitted l>ecause the ])rosocutiou omitted to liring evidence 
that by Chinese law or custom the seteiid marriage was void hy 
reason of its taking place in the lifetime of the tirst wife. 

In 1!)()1 the same question arose at ^Malacca in the case of 
The King \s Sim Boon Lip. ' S'.S.L.R. 4. with most unfortunate 
results to the accused who was senitented to three months’ simple 
imprisonment. The accused was at tirst acvpiitted l)efore Sir Archi- 
bald Law by a majoritv of four to thret', but tliis majoritv ixfing- 
insufficient, a new trial was ordered which duly came on before 
Sir William Ilyndinan-Jones. It would appear, though it is not 
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■expressly so stated in the report, that the aeciised took a second 
fsai or principal wife in the liferime of the first. By Chinese law 
this offence is punishable with ninety blows of the bamboo and the 
lady must be returned to lier jrareiits. The Acting Consul General 
for China at that time gave evidence that the second marriage was 
illegal according to Chinese law. 

The conviction was most unsatisfactory and the cMence of the 
accused would not seem to have been conducted too skilfully though 
very possibly the report does not do justice to the counsel concerned. 

It should be mentioned that the custom in I’enang, according 
to sworn evidence recorded in the Supreme Court there, is that a 
Chinese can have a fmi in Penang provided his other t’mi is in 
China. The Penang fmi would then be called a peng t’sai. 

There are no other reported decisions on the law of bigamy 
as applicable to the Chinese but the present position in this regard 
can only be considered as very unsatisfactory. 

We come now to the great Six Widows' Case as it is commonly 
called from the fact that in it six women claimed to be the lawful 
widows of tlie late ifr. Choo Eng Citoon, a very vv'ealthy and well- 
known Chinese gentleman, who was a British-born subject and 
domiciled in the Colony. The case is reported in Volume XIT of 
the Straits Settlements lyaw Reports, where it occupies one hundred 
and six pages; it lasted from October 1905 to June 1909. 

A determined attack was made on the settled law of the Colony 
hy counsel for tlie son of the deceased by his first and by 
counsel for a second t’sai whom the deceased married after the 
death of his first. The settled law was upheld lyv eonnsel (of 
whom the writer was one) for the women who claimed merely to 
Ix' t’sips; and the attack upon it was over-ruled by Sir Archibald 
Law oil appeal from Mr. Registrar Ahlge’s findings, and by Sir 
William Hyndnian- Jones and Sir Thomas Braddell on appeal from 
Sir Archibald Law. 

For the sake of convenience the unsuccessful parties wdll be 
called the appellants, though before Sir Archibald Law all the 
}>arties concerned were appealing, and in the (’ourt of Appeal 
several of them. 

The fir.st main argument put forward by the apiiellants was 
that the Chinese are not a polygamous race and that the expres- 
sion jKilvgamy imports an ecjiialitv amongst the wives. They 
cjilled a .somewhat fonnidahle array of e.xpert witnesses amongst 
w'hom were Messrs. Tso Ping Sing, Consul-General for China, 
Suen Sze Ting, Acting ConsnI-General for China, and Lo Tseng 
Yao, a former Acting Consul-General for China. 

The views of these three geaitlemen may be summed up as 
follows ami undoubtedly accord vvitli a strong body of opinion 
amongst the edui-ated Chinese of this Colony at the present moment 
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(1) According- to tlie kw of C’liina a man can liave only one 

lawful wife: 

(2) If the hnsl>and is of official rank!, she is entitled to official 

honour through her husband 

(3) Tile proofs of a legal marriage ac-cording to Chinese law" 

are the three marriage d'ociunents. the six stages of the 
marriage ceremonies, the go-iiotwcen and the fetching 
of the bride from her guardian’s house in procession 
accompanied hv a band : 

(4) In addition to his wife a man can take as many con- 

cubines as lie pleases ; 

(o) A concubine is only entitled to official honour through 
her sons hut not through the father of her children who 
is not her husband hut her lord and master ; 

(G) A concubine niav he piircliased witli money without any 
ceremony at all. 

This seemed strong evidence that the Chinese are mono- 
gamous, hut as Sir William Hyndmaii-Jones in his judgment said 
“ however great the respect we may have for the o]>inions of the 
C’liinese gentlemen who have given evidence upon the siihject — all 
of them, excepting one, holding high official rank and one of them 
Mr. Lo Tseng Yao. hoiiig not only a high official of his own country 
and versed in its laws. Init also, as I understand, a barrister-at- 
law of the Inner Tempk' — 1 say however great a resjM'ct we may 
enteitain for the views of these gentlemen, we cannot allow them 
to decide this ([uestion for uj.. On tlie contrary, it is our duty to 
consider the position which tlie law of Cliina has given to tliese 
women so far as we c-au gather it from all the sources above indi- 
I ated and in the light of that law and having regard to the posi- 
tion and Iteing aided but not restricted by the evidence to which 
I have referred, decide for our.selves the question whether the 
Chinese as a race are monog'amous or j)olygamous.’' 

In addition to the oral evidence of the exjx'rts, a large mass 
of written evidence was used in the course of the case in the sha])e 
of book.-; and treaties upon Cihinese law and custom. 

It may he said at once that every Judge who has ever sat on 
the Bench of this Colony has. so far as is known, held the Chinese 
to l>e ]wlygam()Us and so treated them. What these Chinese gentle- 
men who gave evidence overUaiked was that the Cliinwe law gave 
to tlie women whom they called eoncuhinos- a very definite legal 
status, not as high as that of the tsui- or principal wife it is true 
hut such as to show that tliev stewd in a very ditferent position to 
that of mere mistresses or the subjects of casual coiiuections. 

There was, fui-ther. an even more imijioi'tant point which these 
gentlemen overlooked. Tlie children of the /’.si'/i are legitimate 
according to Chine.-x' law and share with the cliildren of the t'sni 
in their tathei-’s estate. How then are you to regard an union as. 
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illicit when the offspring of it are legitimate? To declare the 
union of a Chinese ivith his fsip as being outside the pale of the 
law of the Colony would be to bastardise a large proportion of 
Chiniese l)orn in the Colony, and to .deprive of all rights numbers 
of women, most of whom have devoted years of their lives to the 
men with whom they lived. 

Taking all the facts concerning the ixisition of the t’si-p into 
( oiisidcration Sir Benson Maxwell’s view that they were lawful 
wi\es was upheld on reasoning similar to his. Sir William Hynd- 
man-Jones summed the position up thus: — 

“ I have already said that in the diversity of opinion before 
us we must decide the (piestion of monogamv or polygamy mainly 
by a consideration of the position which the law assigns to these 
women: and it appears to me that when yon find that concubinage 
is not only tolerated by the law but rer-ognised as a legal institu- 
tion, then concubinage ceases to lie that which Western nations are 
accustomed to understand by that name and becomes polygamy.” 

The argument that ]X)lygamy imports ec[uality amongst the 
wives was quite uiisupjiorted by authority and over-ruled. Indeed 
there was a clear English authority against it, the strange case of 
Cliristo])her Bethcll which may lie considered with regard to this 
argument as well as with regard to the second main argument of 
the appellants namely that if the Chinese are polvgamous then, as 
English Courts cannot recognise polygamy for aiiv purposes, the 
Couits of this Colony cannot recognise their union at all. 

In dealing with Be.gina vs Willans it was pointed out that up 
to the (late oi that case, 18.58, all Jurists put polygamy outside the 
pale of Christian nations. It is now necessary to see how the law 
in England had dealt with the matter hctweeii 1858 and the time 
when the Six idows’ Case was t>eing argued. 


It is obvious that in England a marriage might come before 
a matrimonial Court or might come before a Court which had 
mcrclv to dec ide on rights arising out of the marriage. The 
English matr-imoiiial (‘ourts are juirely ChTi.stian Courts and their 
machinery and weapons are only intended for nse in dealing with 
monogamous unioiis: it is ohviou.s that thev would withdraw from 
any coiisidc'ration of a polvgamous union as between the parties 
to it. Wlithher tlie rest of the English Courts would refuse to 
adjudicate in aiiv circumsta,nces ujeon the rights of the issue of a 
])olyganious union is another matter and as yet unsettled. 


In 186(5. in the ca.se of Tlvdc v Hyde and Woodmansee, al- 
ready nd'erred to. a Mormon husband fileri a petition for dissolution 
of his marriage on the ground of adultery. Ijord Penzance said 
that it was obvious that the matrimonial law of England was 
adapted to the Chri.stiaii marriage and w'holly inapplieable to poly- 
gamy. In rejeeting the prayer of the petition on this ground he 
vvas careful to add at the end of his Judguient those words “ this 
Poni-t does not ])rofess to decide upon the rights of succession or 
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Ipsritimaev ivliirli it misilit 'le ])ropt‘r to ar-c-ord to the i^sne of the 
polve'anioii-; unions nor upon the ri<;ht' or obligations in relation 
tf> third jiOT'Oiis which j'eople living under the sanction of such 
unions may have ( reated tor tliem.selve.s. All that is intended to 
he hero dei idcd i~ that as between each other they are not entitled 
to the remedies, the adjndieation. or the relief of the matrimonial 
law of England.” 

The only case in which the rig'ht.s of the offspring of a poly- 
gamous union have come hel'ore the English Conns is that of In 
re Rethell. Bethell v Ttildvard. Tj.IJ. -28 f'h. T)iv. ’J'Jih hut un- 
fortunately in that ease couii.-el for the is-ue of the niiioii made 
the admis.-ion tliat if the union was held to he polygamous there 
was an (md to his client's case. Again, a- will he seen, it was not 
a case of two niemhers of a polvgamous race marrying actording 
to their own rites hut of an English Christian making a union with 
a woman of a polygamous race. 

Cliristophcr Rethell left England tor the Cape of Good Hope 
in l8?d and ne\er returned: he was killed hi Beeluiaualaiid fight- 
ing as a trooj'ur in the mounted police in an eneoiinter hetween 
his force and tlie Roens. Tii 1.8,s;l he had gone through a form of 
marriage at ifafekiiig according to the custom of the Baraloiig 
trihe witli a girl named Teepoo hy whom he had a child. As he 
was the legatee of iiropovty in England under his father’s will it 
hecanie iiecessarv for the Engliisli Cniirt of C.haiieery to decide 
whether in the eve- of the law of England this child was legitimate, 
and an miquirv by the Chief Clerk of the Court was ordered. This 
Otlreial certified that tlie Raralongs had no religion nor any re- 
ligious ( ii.stoms and that pnlvgamy was allowed in that Tribe. He 
also certified that ('hristoplier RetlieU's domicile at the time of his 
marriage was English. 

The evidi'ine before the Chief Clerk showed that amongst the 
Barolongs '‘'each male is allowed one givat wife and several con- 
cnbines who have almost the same status in tlie home as the great 
•or principal wife” and the chief of the tribe in his evidence said 
” Tliere are those who have two, three or four wives hnt the first is 
the principal wife.'’ 

Air. Justice Stirling, a.s he then was, agreed that upon this 
evidence the Chief Clerk was right in finding that the Barolongs 
were polygamous : and he held that the law of England conld not 
recognise tlie union. All the miserable infant got was its costs 
out of the e.stale! This is not the ]daoe to discuss the judgment, 
though it may lie observed that the learned Judge held himself 
hound by the decisions of matrimonial Courts, in particular, by 
Hyde v. Hyde and Woodmansee. and that he made no mention of 
the saciiig chiii.se already quoted at the end of the judgment in that 
case. 

Tills case, however, was really the only one that the appellants 
in the Six Widows’ Case could rely on as being in aiiv wav on all 
fours with the case which they were arguing. 
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On the other haiiil, in l)is work on E.xtraterritorialitv Sir 
Francis Piggott. late Chief Justice of Hongkong and a jurist of 
considerable eminence, gives some terv cogent reasoning to the 
effect that for the pur}x>ses of succession the English Courts would 
recognise the offspring of the union of. .say; a Turkish man and 
woman as legitimate and entitled under the Statute of Distribu- 
tions. while Profes.sor Ditev regards the whole question as doubtful, 
certainly not as decided by BethelPs ease or the matrimonial cases. 

Tlie Court of Appeal had little ditticultv in over-ruling the 
appellants and they ba.-H“d their decision not on international comity, 
as Sir Benson Maxwell had done, but on the Charter, which ho had 
refused to do. This charter was the third one of 18.5.5. 

The Six AVidows’ Case, howeter, added one new decision to 
the law relating to C'hinese marriages. The Court held that a 
child legitimised per subse(iueit>. matrlmon'min according to Chinese 
law is legitimate and entitled to share in the two-thirds share which 
the Statute of Distrilautions gives to the children of a deceased 
intestate. In doing so the Court followed the well-known English 
case of In re Coodnian's Trusts, L.B. 17 Ch. Div. 267. where a 
child similarly legitimised under Dutch law was lield to be legiti- 
mate and entitled to share under the Statute in English property. 

It now remains to notice the last two i-ases in the Colony, 
those of Xgai Lau Shia vs. Low Chee Xeo hi Singapore and 
Cheang Thye Phin vs. Tan Ah Ijoy in Penang, in lioth of which 
the author appeared as counsel for the claimant ladies, both here 
and in the Pri\ y Council. Xe'ither c^.se is as yet locally repotted 
but the decision of the Privv Council will be found in the Law Ee- 
liorts 192(1 A.t . 36h. 

Xgai Ijau Shia clainieil to be a lawful daughter of the late 
Air. Low Kim Pong, a wealth v Singapore men-hant: she had at-" 
tempteil to prove a ceremony lietween the deceased and her mother 
as a t'gai ljut the evidence was di.sbelieved. It wa,■^ then argued 
on her behalf that lier mother sliould be presumed to hate been a 
i'Mip of the dei-ea.sed from cohabitation and repute, in which she 
succeeded, the Court holding that such a presumption may be made 
upon proper evidence. It also decided that the Courts here will 
now take judicial notice of the fact that the Clmiese are a poly- 
gamous race. 

Tan Ah Lyv claimed to be presumed to l>e a t’sip of the 
late Air. Cheang Ah Quee. the la.«t Captain China of Perak. She 
failed to prove a cenunony of anv sort and Air. Begistrar Gibson 
found against her, a.- he was unaware of the decision in Xgai 
Ijau Shia’s case and thought tliat the Six Widows’ Case had de- 
cided that some ceremony was ne(e.s.sarv to (-onstitute a proper 
secondary marriage. Her claim w;ls upheld by the Court of Appeal 
and the Privy Council Indh of which held that no proof of a eere- 
inonv is essential, and pri'sumed for her a in-arriage as a i'sip from 
cohabitation and repute. 
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In the ca-^e of Xjjai Lau Shia the seholarlv pen of Mr. Justice 
Bhden has illuminated and sunmied up the vhole views of our 
Courts on the subject of Chinese secondary marriases : and an 
article such as this would lie quite incomplete and ineffective with- 
out reprinting in it the following )>a.ssage from his judgment. 

“ The Chinese equivalent of the English word “ marriage ” 
in its most careful sense is used only of the man and only with 
reference to hi.s union with the t'sai. tlie principal ^vife, chosen 
for him by his father or by the person under whose pafria potextas 
he happens to he. 

“If the man enters on a second I'it-faf union [full marriage] 
during the lifetime of his fsai he is pnnishahle with 100 blows of 
the bamboo (the usual instrument) and the union is null and void. 

“ The man who degrades a fsai to the level of a fsip or raises 
a fsip to the lecel of a fsai is punishable with 100 or 90 blows 
according to the respective offences, and the ladies in each case are 
to be replaced in the position to which they are originally entitled. 
The pToce.ss of elevation or reduction is not defined but the provision 
indicates tliat the fsip lias some position from which she can be 
wrongly elevated and to which she can be reduced. 

“ The fsai becomes a relative of her Imsband’s family and a 
' senior to be treated with respect.' The fsip does not enjoy 
these privileges. She cannot share the man's honours. She can 
attain to honours only through her sons. 

“A man having married a fsai at his father’s choice may buy 
or ‘acquire’ as many fsips as he pleases at his own. The fsai 
is chosen from his own rank ; lie may take his fsips from a lower 
class. But the fsip may not any more than the fsai be taken from 
the Seh | familv name] of the man. 

“As to this the “Book of Rite'’’ mentions an interesting 
injunction by Confucius: — 

‘‘ ‘ In marrying a fsai do not marry anyone of the same family 
name so as to make a distinction. 

" ‘ So in the )nircha<e of a 1’sip who>e name is unknown find it 
out by divination.' 

“This becau.se the fsip may be drawn from a class in which ' 
girls are the subject of barter and sale in their childhood with 
the result that her Seh may have been lost. 

“The Manchu Code aceejits the fsip as liaving an established 
position in the Chinese familv system and protects her in that 
position though it does not define it. 

“ Scholars and le.xicographers have not hesitated to define the 
concubinage of the patriarclis as amounting to legitimate marriage 
though implying an inferior condition of the wife to wdiom the 
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husband does not convey his rank or : vide. e.g. definitions 

of •concubine’ and •concubinage’ in Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary and in Wliaiton’s Law Lexicon C|uoting .John’s Biblical 
Anti(iuities. 

•• If thi.'' \iew is true of the coiu-ubine of the Pentateuch it is 
eertainlv true of the /'.-•//<. Abraham from motives of policy pre- 
.sented Sarai his wife, ••a f:iir woman to look upon’" as his sister 
to more than one royal suitor. The Pharaoh of the period met 
with great jilagues in consec|uence — Ahimeledi of Gerar received 
timely warning •• in a dream by night.” 

••Under tile Mamhu Code Abraham would have received one 
hundred blows even for dealing by Ha.gar or Keturah his t'sipn as 
he did by Sarai his wife. 

•‘ Again, if Staunton is right in his interpretation of section 
11b of the Code. Abraham would have suffered castigation for his 
action in turning Hagar out into the wilderness merely to appease 
the jealousy of Sarai. 

•• .'Sentiment and the material feelings are doubtle.ss often in- 
fluence,^ in tlie selection of a t The man’s guardian chooses 
his He chooses liis fsip for himself. There is a proverb 

to the effect that a /’>•((( is taken for her virtue, a t’sip for her 
beauty. 

•• But it seems to be fully accepted that the taking of a t’sip 
is authorised in order to the fulfilment of the dictates of filial piety 
wliich recjuires male issue for the purpose of ancestor worship, 

•• I here does not seem to be any need to review what has been 
shown before the Courts on former occasions as to the status of 
the children of the t'sip. It is enough to say that in some resjiects 
there is no distinction drawn between them and the children of the 
t'sai while the sons of the fsip have their place in tlie order of 
siiceession to the inheritance and to hereditary dignities. They 
also share, though not on e<|ual terms, in tlie patrimonv. 

••' Herr von iMollendorf lias compared the unions of the t’sai 
and of the t sip to connubium and concuhinatus respectively. This 
may stand as a rough comparison. The union Of the 't’sai ap- 
proaches justae nuptiae as nearly as tlie East can approach the 
M is^t. But whereas the offspring of concubinatus did not come 
under the palnu potestas except by process of legitimation^ the 
offspring of tlie t'sip are subject to it as an incideut of tlieir birth. 

“ English law cannot conceive of varying degrees of legitimacy 
of birth or marriage. Birth can be either legitimate or^’illegiti- 
mate and the union between mem and woman can be either layfful 
or illicit. There is no middle state. It does not seem possible 
to interpret the .status of tlie cliildreai of the t sip as anything 
but that of legitimate children. They aie fully recognised.' Hor 
does it seem iiossible to hold that children whom we must accept 
as legitimate (j«n have sprung from an union which remains illicit. 
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“ China i' a laud of j<eiit‘ral inversion aecordiug to Western 
ideas. In the We.st legitimaev of otf&priiig depends on the lawful 
character of the union from which they come. 

Conversely, the offspring of the f'si/i being recognised as 
legitimate, the union from which thev come must be regarded a.s 
lawful. 

'■ English law again does not recognise any intennediate system 
between monogamy and polygamy and I cannot see how it is open 
to ns to attribute to the fsi/i any .-status than that of a polygamous 
vrife.’’ 

It will bo seen, tlieii. that Eugli'-h law ha- been mated by onr 
Judges to Chinese law and from the union a half-easte offspring 
has resulted. It is no fault of the Judges; they have had the al- 
most impossible task of welding Eastern ideas into Western law. 
What they have done ha.- resulted in verv fair justice and those 
■niio readily clamour tor legislation on the .scihject of Chinese 
marriages wonhl do well to rememher that several of the best law- 
yers we have had lieiv have tried their hands on the subject and 
dropped It. The plain unvarnished fai:-r that governs the whole 
matter is that the liews of the (Iiinese of this Colonv are so \ery 
divergent that legislation is praetic-allv impossible. 

In the Federated ilalay States ('hinese custom i- alone ob- 
served but. then, the common law ot England does not run there, 
as it does here. 

In eunclusion it may lie observed that the iManehu Code (Ta 
filing Ln Li), the most comprehensive source for Western stud- 
ents of (Iiinese Law. was jiroiimlgated in lOIT bv the (Iiinese 
Justinian, the Emperor .^hiim (Iii. It eonsists of the Lu. corres- 
ponding to the first three parts of Justinian’s randeets. and the 
Li. answering to that F-mperors Xovellae. It was to the Ln. as 
translated bv Sir (feorge Stamitou and |iulili.shed in London in 
1810. that our Courts liave gone ehietly tor their information. 
Staunton was, as is well known, an attache of the first British diplo- 
matic- mission to (Iiina in ]7!)d. Frai-tically no epntome of (Iiinese 
law has appeared since his work. 

Lastly it must be remembered always that in the (Iiinese mind 
law {hi li) and general custom (kufi rliu) are mixed up and can- 
not he sejiarated. (Iiinese family law, hi particular, is not purely 
a matter of law but ineludos a large inimbcr of general usages. 

The ditlii-nlties whuh our Coiirt.s have had to overcome can- 
not be imderstated and the writer can spt'ak with very personal 
feeling as to the dillieiilty in arriving at the preei.se Chinese law 
on any siilijeet that jircscmt-s itself to any one who can neither read 
nor speak the Chinese language. 
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Odoardo Beecari. 


By I. H. Burkill and J. C. Moultox. 

At the age of seveiity-aeven. on October 26th. 1920, Odoardo 
Beecari, the great naturalist and traveller, died unexpectedly of 
heart failure in Florence. 

Beecari obtained a degree in the Xatural !>ciences at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna in 1864 ; and immediately after that met in 
Oenoa the Marcpiis Giacomo Doria, already a traxeller of note; 
there they planned together the first of Beccari’s four journeys to 
the tvomlerful East, — Beecari the liotanist. and Doria the zoologist. 
The preparations for it took Beecari to London, and caused 
the commencement of his life-long coimeetiun with Kew. The 
two explorers .set out in April. 1865. spent a short time in Ceylon, 
and reached Sarawak in June via Singapore, thereby starting 
Beccari’s hfteeii years of busy collecting and travelling. It 
is well before aiyxthing else to ^tate whither those years took 
him; — (1) in Sarawak with Doria until March. 1866. when the 
latter’s healtli gave way. and in Sarawak alone to January, 1868: 
(2) in Eritrea in the company of the Mar(inis 0. Antinori from 
February to October, 181<); (;5) eastwards again, to Xew Guinea 
from Xovember, 1811. with L. M. D’Albertis. who like Doria broke 
down; in the Aru and Kei islands from February to September, 
1873: in Celebes to June. ls74: in the Moluccas to January, 1875: 
in Dutch Xew Guinea to March. 1876; and then back to Florence 
in July of the same year; (4) in 1877 across India to Australia 
and Xew Zealand with E. D’.A.lberti< ; and parting in Java at 
Batavia in 1878, alone for a final ex])loration in southern Sumatra. 

The wealth of the material got upon these travels was enor- 
mous : his first journey resulted in 2<>.ii()ii botanical sitecimens re- 
pre.senting 3.3(Jil ^pecie.s of the Higher Plants, in a collection of 
800 fruits in spirit, in a big (ollection of timber samples, and in 
his 48 orang-utans; his collection.- from Eritrea ran to 600 num- 
bers ; and his later collections were upon the same scale, both 
botanical, zoological and ethnological. This vast store, so much of 
it got together in the Diitch Indies, the Government of the Xether- 
lands, it is said, wished to buy; but Bec-cari preferred that it should 
go to Italy, wlience he distributed his duplicates liberallv. The 
botanical and ethnological j'arts now lie at Florence, and the 
zoological jiart at Genoa. 

Intrepid, and yet very wise iji his dealings with the wild tribes, 
Beecari wandered almost alone where few white men have been 
able to go. His visit to the Kajeuas region of central Borneo is a 
case in point; his climbing of the Arfak mountains in Xew Guinea 
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with five natives another; and his penetration of southern Sumatra 
a third. AVhen, and in a large part where he travelled, head-hunt- 
ing was among the inhabitants an honourable pastime. In Sumatra 
he discovered the Aroid, AmoriihophaUus Titanum, — the tuber'^ 
so heavy tliat it recptired two men to carry it. In Borneo it was 
his wont to fell the enonnou.s Dipterocarps and other forest trees, 
that the material which he collected might be perfect. He never 
missed an opportunity of collecting and though Singapore was to 
him but the means of getting into the wilder land.s, he collected not 
a little in the island. 

Ilepatriating himself finally in 1880, Beccari settled down in 
Florence to study his immense collections, and to publish his re- 
sults, his home an old castle, and his way of living very simple. 
There he married : and three son.s fought for the Allies in the 
(treat War. 

In the first short interval between his expeditions, he had 
founded the Suovo Giornule bofanico Ifaliano, which is still 
imblished as the organ of the Societa hotanica Italiano. On his 
return from his second expedition to the Far East he commenced 
his ■' Mahsiaf' being essays on groups of interesting Malayan 
plants, beautifully illustrated, by his own itencil. the cost of repro- 
duction met in part by means of a grant from the Bentham Trus- 
tees- in London; the first volume appeared at Genoa in.l''^ll'. the 
.second from 1884 to 188(1 and the third from 1886 to 1890, In 
1892 lie was occupied jointly with Sir Joseph Hooker in mono- 
graphing the Indian {lahns for the Flora of Briti.ch India. In 
1902 he publislied his A'el/e foreffte di Borneo, which was trans- 
lated into English (1904) by Dr. E. H. Giglioli in a somewhat 
modified form under the title of '* Wanderings in the Great Forests 
of Borneo.’’ In 1908 and 1914 the Koval Botanic Gardens, Gal- 
cutta. published his two magnificent monographs upon the rattan- 
palms. The plates for the.se were executed from photographs taken 
by Beccari xvith the u.se of an ingenious apparatus for removing 
shadows. In 1912 be monographed the jialms of Madagascar for 
the Museum of A'atural Historv in Baris. He published many 
smaller works, chiellv in the journal Webbia, and for the most iiart 
u]jou ]ialms. 

It is sigiiiti<-aiit of thi> — his great interest — that Male.‘<ia ojiens 
with an account of the palms of Xew Guinea, and with the w'ords 
‘■'a ))redilection for the plants of this family has made me on all 
occasions to eiisuie that tliey should lie represented in my collec- 
tion.s by complete soecimens and that 1 should always re- 

1 This great Tuber rctiehed Marseilles alive, but ])erishetl there because 
of the inflexibility of the laws against importing living plants. Beccari, 
however, had sent seeds to his friend the Marquis ('orsi Salvatori; and the 
huge herb flowered at Kew from them in 1SS9, eleven years from the date 
of Beccari 's finding it. 

- George Bentham. co-author with Sir Joseph Hooker in tlie great 
friiKia Flaiifarum, bequeathed in IS.'>4 a sum of money for the provision 
of illustrations to botanical works. 
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cord tlieir appearance alive.’’ After this essay oii palms come 
others on various natural o^roups of plants, selected in each case 
with the idea of cleariiip: grouml where the dithculties lay thick. 
The second volume of J/a/c.-tw is occupied hv his. classical essay 
entitled "Piaiite ospitatriei,’’ that is plants which provide hostels (for 
ants. etc. ) . The third renews the subject of the I’alnis. and is like 
the first, a series of systematic studies in difficult groups of plants. 

He iirefaced his essa\ on " Plants which provide liostels ’’ by a 
di.'cu>sion u])on the part .'tiniulation or irritation by inseLt> could 
have had in calling into eM>tence characters now inherited, such 
as hollow stems and hollow tuher'^. eminently prei'ared a' it weie. 
for the insects to occupv tlieiu. In this his views were Lamarckian. 
— that is to say he accepted Lamarck’.' “ inheritance of accjuired 
characters” as a working force in the shaping of thi^ world. Such 
views have long been unacceptalile to the majority of workers on 
Evolution: Imt he set them fortli again in his Ae//c Fore<ti: di 
Borneo where the ]iOssihility of the pull of river currents in giving 
submerged loaves lengrth that becomes ultimately inherited, is 
among furtlier illustrations one of the more striking. 

Death found him engaged in preiiaring for tlie press his Xevv 
(tuiiiea diaries', and in putting tlie last tmiches to two further 
monographs ot palms, one on the Lepidocaryeie in English, and 
the other on the Areceae in Italian. These monogra[>hs are likelv 
to be publi'hed shortlv. A tliird on the Bora.'sineae vva' left 'onie- 
what advanced. 

It is intended in the Botanic Lardens. Singapore, to make, 
with palms first described by Becrari a sinall avenue a.s a memorial 
to this great naturalist, wlio ever sjuie Singa)‘)orc had a botanic 
departnunt has been a freijuent correspondent, and was alwavs 
readv to give tlii' a'si'taiice of his jirofouiid knowledge. 

1. H. BriiKiLL. 

Ill the foregoing pages Hr. Burkill lias siiinmarized the travel' 
which oicujiied the earlier years of Beecari’s manhood and the 
botanical vv-ork which filled the remainder of his lit,., p.^t it is 
;is no ordinary traveller or worthv hotanical sy'temati't that 
Ills name will live or indeed that he himself lived. lor an insight 
into the true nature of the man one nui't read his ” \t aiideriiig.s 
in the (ireat Forests of Borneo” — a veritable Natural Historv 
epic, replete with a mass of most varied observations, original and 
inspiring theories, and as the narrative of a horn naturalist, worthv 
to rank with the more widely read nature-diaries of Darwin. “Wal- 
lace. Bates or Belt. 

This hook appeared first in l!til-> in Italian under the title ot 
” Nellc foreste di Borneo.” The English edition, translated bv 
Dr. E. H. (iiglioli and F. 11. (niilh'niard* and enlarged or othcr- 

•I The vyeH-kiiiiwii naturalist, author of the “Cruise of tlie ilarehcsa,’’ 
and hiniself a tiaveller of no mean repute in Borneo some tvventv vears 
after Bpcoari. ' ‘ * 
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wif-e modified Ijv Beeeari pulili^hed in 1904. It i^ de- 

dicated to iMar([iiih Doria, iMaeaena.' of naturalist'.’’ and tlie 
dedication i^ perliap' the clearest indication of the happv condition® 
under which Tlec<'ari commenced bis waiiderinp’s abroad. The soli- 
tarv traxeller mis-'cs much — Giiillemard in his editorial note says 
■■ AYhat . would I not have given for the companion'hi[) in mv 
journeys of so skilled a botanist and so enthusiastic a nature-lover 
a' tlu‘ author of tlii.' \olunie.'’ One can imagine the keen eii- 
tliusia.'in and alj<iunding energy of vouth ; the intere't in evervtliing 
so new. the (piestions and jiroblems which crowiled in on Be( cari 
at eeerv turn, and then, beside him. Ooria. the trained naturalist- 
evplorer companion, whose inaturer e ieo\> and r-otiiid I'easoning 
must have served a' a wonderfnllv sate Ltuide to useful observation 
and a' an ever-present stimulus to further researih on steady lines 
into the wonder' of Nature, just as no doubt Bec<ari’s own \outhful 
eiithusia'in and lertile ima‘'inati<in must have kindle<l anew the 
keenness of hi' older loinpanion. 

Small wonder then that under tlie.se coinlitious his diaries arc 
So full of varied and siigucstive information. 'I'he lH[)>e of some 
40 years betwe(‘n tho'c days and the time of wi-iting his book was 
an advantage in that he ha® allowed the wisdom of later years to 
develop and modifv the immature reasonings of his vouth; but at 
the same time none of the freshiu — of a narrative written on the 
spot is lost. 

A.s is well known. Wallace's essav on Xatnral Selection, whitli 
was read l)efore the Tdnnean Society in conjunction with Darwin’s 
essay in ISbiS. wa' written at Ternate. It is. however, not sO often 
remembered that his earlier essay on the Origin of Species, wliirh 
may be said to have fore-shadowed that of iSbS. wa- written at 
Kantubong. Sarawak, three years befoiv. We may be sure too that 
this problem mu't have received many hours of careful thought 
during his tour week' stay on YIt. Serambn in Upper Sarawak, 
•lust as Oalapago' and 'I’ernate will 'hare the fame of being the 
birthphn-es of the Oarwin-Wallai e T'heorv of Niatural Selection, 
so too sluiuld Sarawak be remembered as tlu' germinating ground, 
so far as Wallace was (oncerneil. for this remarkable 'Fheorv. 

It is therefore o1 particular interest to read of Beccari’s visits 
to Santuboiig ami Serambn ju't ten vears after Wallace. He too 
formulated a theorv ol his own in regard to the formation of 
species, one. however, which has failed to find the 'ante general 
acceptance as Ini' that of his famous piredeces'or. He believed in 
the theorv that the eiiv ironnumt. in the widi'st sense of the word, 
has been the mo't powerful and priiu-itial agent in causing animals, 
as well as plants, to a'suine their ])resent form and structure;’’ that 
the organized "being' now living have been originateil through 
the action everted on them bv the external world,’’ and that species 
are “ merely tlu‘ result of a plasmative force exerted by surround- 
ings on primitive beings.” He did not believe in the present vari- 
abilitv of species in N'ature. l)nt*ivtUTned to the oipiosite and long- 
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held idea “ of the nearly absolute fixity of existing species.” In 
support of this idea he held that heredity today is the great 
obfitacle in the transmission of individual variations. To fit in 
this idea with a theory of evolution he postulated an early " plas- 
mative ” period in the history of the world, when exactly opposite 
conditions prevailed. During this pla.smative i^eriod or in the 
“ primordial epoch of life,” as he also term> it. the power of 
adaptation and response to environment was great, while heredity 
was corre.spondingly feeble: "the further we go back towards the 
origin of life the less strong it mii't have been, is only a logical 
xequUur of the admitted strength of the force heredity now exerts.” 

His views on the origin of Man are of particular interest. 
When he was in London in Idti.j Sir Charles Lyell. the great geo- 
logist. urged Beccari to explore the ca\e» of Borneo for fossil re- 
mains. He argued that just as all the fossil mammals yet found 
in Australia are marsupials, which Order predominates in Austra- 
lia today, so too in Borneo where anthropoid ajtes now live, one 
would probably discover the remains of some extinct sjrecies be- 
longing to the same Order and perhaps taking us back a stage 
nearer to the ape-like common am-estor of man and apes. The in- 
teresting fossil remains of a ])rimiti\e type of man from .lava, 
known as PUkecaniliroi»is einfiis. had not then been discovered. 

Sir Charles Lyell died in 187.1. Three ycitrs later a " Borneo 
('aves Exploration Committee” was formed under the ])residencj 
of Mr. John Evans, F.tn.s. ; grants from the Koval Society and the 
British Association were given. A distinguished naturalist, A. H. 
Everett, for many years a member of this Society and contributor 
to its .Touriial. was entrusted with the work. The results of his 
exploration of Bornean Caves were j)ublished in our Journal No. 
fi. December ISSn. Although interesting fossil.- were found, none 
threw any light on the earlv history of iiian. 

Beccari’s view was that it was " very improbable that ])ri- 
initive Man can have originated in the emineiitlv forestal region to 
which Borneo belongs, a region whidi could jiot only never have 
promoted any a])titu(le for running or bi|iedal ]jrogre-sion, but also 
could never have made him feel the need of a terre-trial (as op- 
posed to an arboreal) existence.” 

He argued further that the amcstor of the orang-utan wa.s 
terrestrial, not arboreal, ami that it reached Borneo from regions 
less covered by trees. Thus the orang-utans in Borneo would 
have diverged from the old anthrojioid type instead of approximat- 
ing to it, and iji this case the orang would be, not a iirogenitor, but 
a collateral of man.” 

Beecari's manv-sided inquiries suggest the delightful, restless, 
impiisitive mind of boyhood. The call of the mountains was 
naturally irresistible to such a temperament. Just exactlv what 
is the actual attraction in climbing mountains .'ccnis ditficult to 
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define. It is undoubtedly very real. Beccari >uggests among other 
things eontributing to the pleasure of it is the sensation of exul- 
tation at having reached the upper dominating regions of the at- 
mosphere, and vanquished Xature which has tied man down to the 
earth. Or it may he,” he continues, '■ that our gratification is 
merely the outcome of those ambitious feelings which spur on so 
many to endeavour to rise above their fellows.” But can we go no 
further than this? 

Sir Martin t'onway. a great traveller and inveterate mountain- 
lover, i)erhaps touches the secret when he writes ; 

■■ At such times Xature gathers her lover unto herself, 
transforming his self-consciousness into eoiisciousuess of her. 
The laiulsca]je becomes the visible garment of a great person- 
ality whereof he himself is a part. Ceasing to think, while 
Xature addresses him through even' sense, he receives direct 
inspiration from her. The passage of time is forgotten in 
such nirvana, and bliss is approximated if uot attained.”* 

The mountains of Borneo run to no great height and oifer no 
great ditficulty in climl)ing as a rule. But the fascination of at- 
taining their summits is the same. The pleasure of standing on 
the top of Snowden 3.000 ft., — even though one may have been 
conveyed thither by the mountain railway! — is much the same as 
that e.xperienced in reaching the top of, >ay. Mt. Kinabalu. 13,45.5 
ft., the highest point in Borneo — in fact the highest in all Indo- 
Malaya from the Himalaya to Xew Cuinea. 

Beccari climl)ed many mountains in Sarawak; Matang (3.O.50 
ft.), Saiitubong (2.d5(.> ft.). I’oi (-l.finO ft.). Wa ( 4.000 ft.), close 
to reniissen. Tiang Laju (4. Don ft.). Lingga (3.t»00 ft.). Those 
who have had the good fortune to follow Beccari's footsteps to 
the summits of these mountains have (onij>ared. and no doubt will 
continue to compare, with keen interest the notes he made thereon 
now over .50 years ago. The .TournaK of thiv Society contain 
descriptions of subsequent explorations <if some of these mountains.'' 

The ascent of mountains within ea-y reach e\idently did not 
-•-atisfy 'his appetite for exploration. An account ul' his travels in 
Sarawak would not be complete without mentioning a remarkable 
journey he made from Bintulu. at that time the northern boundary 
of -Sarawak, right across the whole State of Sarawak to Kuching 
the capital, a distance of <ome 3UO nules. This he did in 1807 
starting from Bintulu on Se|)tember l-5th and arriving in Kuching 
on Xovemher 'loth. His route lay up the Bintulu river acro-^s to 
Belaga, down the Bejang Biver to Sibn. thence across country to 
Himanggang, Banting and Kuching. 


* MoiDduht Memoriii by Sir Martin Conway, jip, 217-218. 

Mt. Saiittihoiiy by .1. Hewitt ainlH. H. Kveictt. 1908. No. .11. pp. 1-ltO. 
Ml. Pot bv .1. ('. Moulton, 19i;i. Xo. ti.!, pp. 1-12. Mt. Ptnri.'i.'itn bv E. Shel- 
ford, 1900, No. 33, pp. 1-26. 
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AiiotheT iiitere.-ting excuri-ioii he made was up the Bataiig 
Lupar Kiver to its source and across the Dutch border to the lakes 
oil the great Kapuas river. 

Although his hook is ridi in hotaiiical notes, as Mr. Burkill 
has already'^ iiieiitioiied in this article, the large zoological collec- 
tions and notes he made testify to the wide interest he took in 
every phase of Xature. Jfis reptile collection from Borneo con- 
tained SS species, of which If) were new to science. His collection 
of hird-skiiis totalled -oiue iSHO, repre.sentiiig 226 species. The 
orang-utans particularly interested him; he collected no less than 
4S. To pick out a -election of his more interesting zoological notes 
is a ditlicult task. To illustrate the varietv of his notes one may 
refer the reader to hi- description of the “ sumpitaii fish’" which 
gains its insect food by squirting a .jet of water at them; the edible 
bird- nests; the svmhiosi- of ants and " hospitating plants such 
as A<'/n'////o'.v ; the cau-e of evespots on the wings of pheasant- and 
buttcrflie-. 

His notes on the native- of the country, their origin, customs, 
language-, etc. are eijually varied. 

Beccari tells u- in the introduction to liis book that if it had 
not been for a ha[ipy cliaiice that led to his meeting the Eanee of 
Sarawak in Florence, who urged him to the task, he would never 
hace put together the notes of hi- youthful travels for publication 
after the lapse of some 4)' year-. He dedicates lus hook to the 
Bailee, and it. is thus to that talented lady that we owe this in- 
teiisel.i’ intei'c-ting narrative of Bornean life, besides her own de- 
lightful book on Sarawak also written many years after her last 
visit to that country.'' 

Beccari visited Sai'awak llr-t during the reig'ii of the first 
\\’liite Rajah. ISir Janies Brooke, who at the time however was in 
England wiiere he spent the last five years of his life. His nephew, 
Charles Brooke, then Tnaii Mnda. practically assumed the reins 
of (loNernnient in IkOJ. althou.t'h he did not become Bajah until 
the death oi hi- uncle in FSG.'S. The remarkable police laid down 
by the first Bajah and so faithfully carried out by his nephew the 
late Bajah over a lonn' jieriod ol .■>4 years e.xeited Beccari’s warmest 
admiration, as indeed it Inis in iiianv other writers. This policy 
was to rule the countrv for the benefit of its px'ople. The ad- 
vantages to lie derived bv foreigners settling m the countrv under 
the Rajah’s flag, were a secondary consideration. I cannot do 
better than quote Beccarii- remarks. He revisited Sarawak at the 
end of 1S7T and found that his earlier favourable impressions of 
the Bi'ookc rule were fnllv confirmed: 

" The Bajah con.siders himself the father of his jieople, 
who iun'e all hi- thought and care, and he iloes his utmost to 
lead his -ubject.- along the road of progress and civilisation, 
though without -udden or violent changes, to which he is ab- 

'■ Ml/ Liff III Sininiiil.. by the' Kanee of Sarawak. 
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solutely oppof'eil on print iple. He h.i' no wi^li that the 
country he rnlc'- should he taken ad\anta!Je ot' bv unscrupulous 
speculators of Euro]iean nationalitic~ for tlicir own special hene- 
fit alone . . . Any honest trader, ami lietter stdl any able 

agrieidturist, who earnestly wi~hes to ileal well with the natives, 
may always l>e sure of a hearty welcome in the dominions of 
Eajah Brooke. 

“The Bajalr's (iovernment i- emineutlv impartial towards 
the many and \aried races it ha- to rule. In Sarawak all 
religions are tolerated and eipiallv |irotei ted . . . And on 

his part, the second Huropean Bajah of Sarawak, devoted to the 
sole task of increasing the welfare of hi' native subjects, hv 
directing the energy of the l>vak' and Kayans towards peace- 
ful avocations, by favouring ('hiiiO'e immigration, and hv 
developing trade and encouraging agriculture has given to 
the country he rules a prosperitv which could hardly have heeii 
hoped for. when one looks hack at the (onditiou of Sarawak 
lirior to the advent of the Brookes.’’ 

The death of Beecari removes one fif the last connecting links 
with the period of Sarawak’s romantic np-hil] struggle against 
rlifficnlties of every conceit able kind. Hi' name will live in the 
annals of that coimtrv together with the names of Hugh Low. 
tSpenser St. John and Wallace, whoso narratives have done much 
to give us a true idea of the conditions prevailing in Sarawak dur- 
ing its early years under the White Bajahs. 

Beccari’s connection with onr Society, although not personal, 
is none the less intimate and lasting both on aci-oiint of his hotani- 
(•al Work and his travels in this part of the world. His adoption 
of the name " Malesia ” for this wogx'ographical snhreginn i.s of 
interest in view of the remarks of our Society’s first President, 
Bishop Hose. who. in his inaugural address to the Society in ISTS, 
commented on the need for some collective name. He selected 
■‘'Llalaya” as the name which aftpeared to him most suitable. Ee- 
cent writers, including Jlr. Boden KloS'. have adopted “ Malaysia” 
for the more restricted area comprising the Malay I’eninsula, 
Borneo, Sumatra. Java and adjacent small i.slands. Both Beccari 
and Bishop Llose embraced the islands as far Hast as Xew Guinea 
in their names. 

Although Beccari is dead, his work lives. The problems which 
interested him will continue to interest Members of this Society, 
and reference to his opinions will long he made. To those of us 
who have felt the fascination of Malaysia it will cause no snrpri'e 
that Beccari maintained his interest in this onr chosen field of woik 
throughout his long life.. 

J. C. Moultox'. 


K. A. Soc., No. 83, 1921. 
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Preface 


Literature dealing with our local Fish and Fisheries is wanting. 

The members of the Profiteering Commission (1920) who were 
“ impressed and much handicapped by the absence of any recorded 
information relating to fish and fisheries/’ made cert^n recom- 
mendations for the future control and organisation of the fishing 
industry and these recommendations have received the approval of 
the Government. 

With the best will in the world, the task of Legislators and 
Fishery Officers who have no data or records to guide them, and 
are therefore unable to discuss our local fish and fisheries except 
in vague terms, would be as fruitless in the future as it has been 
in the past. 

Allowing, therefore, that recorded information in the form of 
a hand-book on Malayan Fishes is wanted and wanted at once, the 
difficulty arises that there is no one qualified or likely to be qualified 
for some years to write such a book. 

The ichthyologists are not linguists and the linguists are not 
ichthyologists. 

Tlii> being tlie position, the writer has the temeritj' to offer 
this small work, which he hopes will be of some temporarj- service 
until, in due course, the importance of the Malayan Fisheries has 
been established and Fishery bulletins written by specdahsts are 
produced. 

The inclusion in this volume of several hundred Malay names 
of fishes, many published for the first time, should lighten the 
labours of scientists and help the Fishery Officers. 

Xo fishes have been included which have not been definitely 
recorded as inhabiting the seas, estuaries and fresh water of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

The size of the work would have been trebled if fishes of 
Borneo, .Java. Sumatra and the Malay Archipelago generally, to- 
gether with Siam and Burma, had been admitted. It is safe to 
prophesy that most of the fishes of tliose countries inhabit our 
waters and will be recorded later on. 

This work may be taken, therefore, as dealing, very inadequate- 
ly, wdth one-fourth of our fishes only and probably not one-half 
of the local Malay names have been mentioned. The writer knows 
very little about fresh water fishes. 
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PREFACE. 


The material in this book has been put together hastily during 
a period of five months in the intervals of considerable pressure of 
other work. 

The plates have been beautifully prepared by Mr. Black of the 
Survey Department, Kuala Lumpur, but it is to be regretted 
that many of the fishes have been badly displayed and badly photo- 
graphed. 

The writer was unable to find time to be present at the Clyde 
Terrace Market, Singapore, where most of the photographs were 
taken, the fish being borrowed for a minute or two from the stall- 
holders, and in consequence, the specific identification of every fish 
from a poor photograph has been impossible, though the writer 
feels confident that the families and genera have been correctly 
given. 

The writer's thanks are due to Messrs. Stead and Eoughley. 
But for their works on Australian Pishes, from which quotations 
have been freely made, this work could not have been written. 

To the Directors and Staff of the F. M. S. Museums and the 
Baffles Museum, Singapore, who have granted me facilities for 
consulting the reference libraries and permission to examine and 
photograph specimens in the Museum collections, I desire to ex- 
press my indebtedness. 


Singapore, 16th June, 1921. 


C. K. M-iSWELL, 

Director of Supplies. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

“Pish is not a luxury, but an absolute necessary of life, with a rie©- 
■eating population. ’ ’ 

“ It is obvious that in order to secure an adequate and plentiful supply 
of fish, especially to large cities like Calcutta we must go fur- 

ther out — into the deep sea — which, after all, is the largest repository of 

piscine wealth facts and figures relating to the sea-fisheries 

of Great Britain, the United States and Canada ought to open 

our eyes to the great possibilities which lie before usi. ’ ’ 

“In Bengal, Government will have to do a great deal more; it will 
have to create and build up the sea-fishing industry, with the object of 
handing it, let us hope at no distant date, to private enterprise. 

‘ ‘ It will also be necessary to show the best way of working the estuarine 
fisheries by improved methods of capture and of bringing the catches ex- 
peditiously to market in a sound state.’’ 

Sir K. Gupta. K. C. S. I. Report on 
fisheries of Bengal and into Fishery 
matters in Europe and .America, 1908. 

“I appeal-to the whole population of these Islands, a maritime people 
who owe everything to the sea. I urge them to become better informed in 
regard to our national aea-fisberies and take a more enlightened interest in the 
basal principles that underlie a rational regulation and exploitation of these 
important industries. National efficiency depends to a very great extent upon 
the degree in which soientifio results and methods are appreciated by the people 
and scientific investigation is promoted by the Government and other adminis- 
trative authorities. The principles and discoveries of science apply to aquiculture 
no less than to agriculture. To increase the harvest of the sea the fisheries must 
be continuously investigated ’’ 

W. A. Herdman. C.B.E.. B. Sc.. F.R.S., 
etc. Annual address of the President of 
the British Association 1920. 

“In no other section of our food supply could the applica- 

tion of capital to a comparatively small amount mean so considerable a 

'development Both as regards railway and cold storage facilities 

the fish trade is in its infancy Transportation — 

cheap and rapid, must be provided by the State — fish trains should have 
precedence — and rates should be very low, even to the extent of entailing 
•oonsiderable loss.’’ 

The Earl of Dunraveu. Paper read be- 
fore the Eoval Statistical Societv, March 
20 , 1917 . 
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MALAYAN FISHES. 


Fdsli are curious creatures and ive have still a great deal to 
learn about their habits. Some like the Salmon and the Shad 
(Ikan terubok) live in the sea and spawn in the rivers. Such 
fish are termed anadrouiou.'; and the term is also applied to fish 
which make a migration from the deep sea coastwards for the pur- 
IX)se of spawning. 

Others, like some Eels, live in the rivers and spawn in the sea. 
The common Eel of Europe (Anguilla vulgaris) spawns far out 
in the ocean, after which lx)th males and females die, never return- 
ing to fresh-water a second time. Fishes which live in the rivers 
and spawn in the sea are termed catadromous. 

Some fishes do not lay eggs but bring forth their young alive. 
Examples of viviparous fishes occur in the Shark and Bay families 
and also in the Blexxidae, Cyprixodoxtidae and Scoepaexidae. 
Instances of functional hermaphroditism occur, and some of the 
Serraxidae (Sea-Perches) are invariably hermaphrodite and self- 
fertilising. 

A Sea-Bream, Chrysophnjs auralus. is an example of successive 
hermaphroditism, the male and female sex-cells ripening alter- 
nately. -Is an occasional variation hermaphroditism has been re- 
corded in such well known fi.shes a> the Cod, the Mackerel and the 
Herring.^ 

The eggs of fishes may be divided into two kinds; the large 
(demersal ova) which are heavy and sink; and the small (pelagic 
ova) wiiich are buoyant and float at or below the surface according 
to their density. The Imoyancv of the pelagic egg depends, how- 
ever, on the density of the sea and the pelagic egg becomes demersal, 
in position, in brackish water and in fre.-h water. 

Demersal eggs may be either vi.-cid and adhesive or smooth 
and non-adhesive. 

Pelagic eggs are distinguished by dieir lightness, buoyancy, 
.small size and remarkable transparency. They are always non- 
adhesive and free and the}’ invariably belong to Marine Fishes, 
-hs a general rule it may be said that fre.-h water fish produce 
demensal ova and marine fish pelagic o\a. 

Wlion we realise that the eggs of most Marine fishes float, it 
is obviously futile to speak of guarding the '' spawning grounds ’’ 
on our coasts. It is necessary to mention this because at one time 
it was thought that spawning took place on shallow banks or even 
close in shore but this i.s now known to be incorrect, except in the 
case of the true Herring which lays demertal eggs in comparatively 
shallow water, and a few less important species. 

Amongst our important Marine food fishes which are known 
to produce pelagic eggs are members of the Herring. Mackerel, 
Horse-Mackerel. Sea-Perch, Mullet and Flatfish families, in fact, all 
our best fish. . 


iCamb: Nat: Hist: 1904. 
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Fishes known to produce demersal eggs on our coasts are the 
Gar-Pike (Todak) and the Flying-fi^h (Belalang) and their eggs 
have viscid threads by which thev become attached or entangled 
with foreign objects or eggs of the same species. The eggs of the 
Todak may be seen entangled in fishing stakes {kelong) in masses^ 
which look rather like cobwebs. 

When the breeding season arrives fishes migrate to the loca- 
lities most suitable for the deposition of their eggs. At this time 
our principal food fish which ])roduce pelagic eggs proc-eed far out 
to sea against the prevailing monsoonal current. This is known as 
the contranatant spawning migration. After spawning, the eggs 
are brought back by the current towards the coast. This is the 
denatant drift. 

Though the eggs of many species of fish hatch out fry which 
are miniature representations of the adult fish, the eggs of others 
hatch out larval forms, known as Leptocephali, which bear no re- 
semblance to their patents. These Ix;ptocephali are transparent, 
attenuated creatures, often ribbon-like in shape, with very small 
heads. They appear to be incapable of much efi'ort and to be 
specially adapted for passive drift; in fact, the Leptocephalus 
stage appear to be a marvellous provision of Xature to enable 
the young of certain fish which spawn far out at sea to reach 
the shallows near the coasts in a state of suspended animation. 
We know that the Tar])in {Mrgalops ci/prinoides) Malav Bulan- 
bulan and the Giant Herring {EIop^ hniaitiensis) Malay Ban- 
dang, pass through a Lcptoeephalu- stage, and as no Malay 
fisherman whom I have questioned. ha> ever seen the Parang- 
parang {Chirocenii'iis donth) until it was a few inches long, 
it may be became thi.'- fisli ])asses through 'a larval metamor- 
phosis also. It is only within recent years, that certain Lepto- 
cephali, long known to naturalists, have been identified as larval 
Eels.^ 

For example. Leptocephalus brevirostris is now known to lie 
the larva of the common Eel of Europe {Anguilla eulgaris) and 
Leptocephalus morrisn has been watched through its metamorphosis 
into the Conger Eel {Conger vulgaris). 

If the contranatant spawning migration is against the S. 
monsoonal current, the ova and larvae will drift in a X. E. direction 
and tho.se that enter the Straits of ^Malacca, for instance, would 
gradually a])proacli the West coast of the Peninsula. Similarly, 
a spawning migration in the South China Sea during the X. E. 
monsoon would result in the larvae being carried along and dis- 
persed along the East coast of the Peninsula. 

As the larvae approach the coast they come within the influence 
of the tides and while continuing their progress with the monsoon 
current they are carried backwards and forwards by the daily ebb 
and flow of the tides. 


Meek, Migrations of Fish. 
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Their density causes them to sink lower in brackish water until 
they eventually find bottom in the shallow bays and estuaries and in 
this way are gradually dispersed all long the coast. Then a 
metamorphosis takes place and the feeble Leptocephalus is trans- 
formed into the active little fish which swims vigorously against 
the current and feeds incessantly and voraciously all the time. 

In a recent report on the Fisheries of the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States the writer drew attention to the 
Chinese fish-traps called pom pang and other licensed fixed engines 
known as ambai, langgai, etc., of which there are several thousand 
bettveen Penang and Port Swettenham. Though there are many 
kinds of these traps they all work on the same principle. In every 
ease there is a wide T-shai)ed entrance terminating in a long 
funnel-shaped bag made of sacking or plaited split bamboos. The 
position of these traps is arranged with respect to the currents 
and tides so as to intercept the larvae and immature fish during 
their denatant drift to the shallows. Most of these traps float, and 
swing round with each tide so as to take toll both with the ebb and 
the flow. 

An examination of the contents of these traps shews that in 
addition to immature fish, which any Malay fisherman will tell you 
are the fry of valuable food fish, the bulk of the catches are made 
up of feeble, attenuated, small-headed larval-like fishes which the 
Malays call Bunga ayer and to which they attach no value. 

There can be little doubt that scientific investigation will prove 
that the Bunga ayer are valuable food-fish in the Leptocephalus 
stage. 

This subject has been treated at some length because of its 
great economic importance and because the questions raised cannot 
be amswered except by a specialist in marine biology. 

Though myriads of larval and immature fish are caught daily 
for duck food, pig food and manure, and thousands of pikuls are 
exported as dried fish refuse, it has been argued, while admitting 
ambai catches are used mainly as pig food, that it appears a 
debatable point wlicdhcr the flesh value thus produced is not as 
great as the extra fish value which might be caught if the fry killed 
bv ambai were left undisturbed ! 

Wo cannot afford to allow such points to remain debatable. 

Let us go on with the life history of the tiny fish which we 
left in the first stage of an active exi.stence in the shallow waters 
near the coast. These shallows are the nurseries or recruiting 
grounds where the fry keep together in schools or shoals. 

After a period in relatively shallow water, the shoal 

migrates to deejjer water. At first the migration is not to a 

great distance, but with growth the annual pulsation becomes 

greater and greater. 
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The mitfration is not merely inshore and offshore, but is 
at the same time in a definite direction with respect to the 
coast. 

■■ Thus the life of the fish is spent until in from three tO' 
six years at the most, the call of maturity comes. In response 
thereto a migration takes place which appears to be usually 
beyond the limits of the seasonal migrations of the school.’’^ 

A few moments’ consideration will enable one to realise that the 
life habits of every species of fish are subject to certain fixed laws. 
It is only a matter of systematic organised research to discover 
those laws and to apply the knowledge to the development of 
Malayan Fisheries. 

We can learn what ha,- been done in Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States, but this general learning must be supplemented 
by detailed local research. We must work out our own local tables. 

There are, probably, no less than 2000 specie^ of fish in 
Malayan waters. There are certainly not less than 500 species of 
economic importance, and if we take 250 species as being valuable 
Marine food fishes, some idea may be formed of the amount of 
research required before we shall be in a position to state definitely 
where a certain siiecies may be found in full roe. where its spatvning 
grounds arc. where the recruiting grounds of its young are and 
when and where it travels during its seasonal migrations. 

Information of this kind will enable our fishermen to catch fish 
in the best condition and in the greatest cjuantities and this is the 
information which the Fislierv Departments of Canada and America 
give the fishermen, even to the extent of using aeroplanes, fitted 
with wireless, to locate shoals and disseminate information. 

There is a great deal of knowledge, of which no use is being 
made, in the possession of many illiterate Malay fishermen, spread 
over wide areas, all along the coasts of Malaya. This knowledge 
should be collected and tabulated. 

The Departments of Fisheries in Ceylon. Australia, India, 
the Netherlands Indies and the Philippine.' have published records 
dealing with the fishes which also inhabit our seas and, in con- 
sequence, tlie Fishery Officers and seienti.sts have the benefit of a 
vast amount of scientific research work on which to build up local 
data. 

Though the question of damage to our marine fisheries has 
evoked some attention during the past two years, it is doubtful 
whether serious thought has been given to the terrible damage done 
to the fresh water fisheries by mining silt. Fmgineers have fought 
for their roads and railways against the invading silt, but, to judge 
from official reports, no one has fought for the fisheries and the 
need for protection of the riverine rights of the people would appear 
to have passed unnoticed. 


Meek, Migrations of Fish. 
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Within the writer's memory the main rivers of the West coast 
were fine clear streams. The waters provided irri;jation for the 
rice fields and contained quantities of fine edible fish. These rivers 
are now thick turbid streams carrying a heavy burden of .■^lime and 
silt. 

We have probably one hundred different species of Carp alone, 
besides dozens of species of Catfisli and many fine fish belonging to 
the families Ospheomexidae, Xotopteridae, etc., etc. Catfish can 
exist in slime and silt though it is questionable whether they can 
thrive, but C'arp certainly require clear water to breed in. 

One of our Carp the Kelah (Barbus sp.) has been described 
bv Swettenham as the finest fresh water fish he ever ate in the East, 
and the Kalui (Os pit ro menus olfa-x) is so highly esteemed that 
several attempts have been made to introduce it into France, and it 
has been acclimatised in Mauritius, Australia and parts of India. 

Tin mining is necessary and some pollution of the rivers is 
unavoidable, but there have been many cases where carelessly con- 
structed dams have broken and a turbid flood of slime has been 
allowed to pour direct into the rivers for months wliile leisurely 
repairs are being made. Though much of tlie damage done in the 
past is irremediable, let us hope that a more general recognition of 
the value of the fresh water fisheries Avill result in a fair measure 
of protection in the future. There are stiU rivers which can be 
saved. 

By saving our fresh water fisheries we shall save, incidentally, 
our rice-fields, for Eice and Fish in addition to being the two 
staple foods of the country are inseparable. MTien you destroy one 
you destroy the other. 

Where you can grow' rice you can catch fish and where you can 
no longer catch fish you cannot grow rice. 

To explain : the mining silt which pours into the rivers gradual- 
ly rai.''es the bed of tlie stream and so causes a rise in the w'ater 
table. A rise in the water table limits the area of drainable land, 
and drainage is as necessary to a rice field as irrigation. So the 
area w'hich can be planted with rice bec-omes smaller and smaller 
until eventually the water table is so high that the river channel 
■can no longer carry off storm w'ater. The resultant floods depout 
a layer of slime and silt on the rice fields and complete the work of 
destruction. 

Pish cannot breed in the rivers polluted with slime and silt, 
so the Fisheries and rice fields perish simultaneously. In our 
policy of construction and development these facts -hould not be 
lost sight of. 

There is yet another point which has received no attention and 
that concerns anadromous Marine fishes which enter rivers to 
spawm. Among these fishes the principal one is the >Shad (Teru- 
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bok), which a-scends the rivers to a considerable distance during the 
breeding season. It arrives on the coast in enormous shoals, and 
twenty eight years ago, as Skeat has recorded, they were invariably 
taken in full roe, when they are in the best condition. 

Eecent reports show tliat Terubok have I'alleu off both in 
quantity and, as the writer knows from his own experience, in 
quality, tho.se now taken being mostly spent fish in which state 
they are positively unwholesome. 

These fish used to be taken in such numbers that the nets con- 
tained more than the boats could load. Within the past few years 
the writer has, on several occasions, picked up these fish bv hand in 
a dying condition apparently choked by silt in their attempt to 
ascend the rivers. Failing to ascend the rivers the Shad must 
either spawn in the sea or in the polluted lower reaches and in either 
case the eggs perish. 

Unfortunatelv, the migrations of the Terubok do not, as far as 
the tvriter's e.xperience goes, take it to the East coast of the Penin- 
sula, so that, the Terubok fishery of Malaya appears to be in 
danger of e.xtinction. 

This introduction would not be complete without some mention 
of the conditions under which the transport of fish from the source 
to the consumer takes place. 

There is a general agreement that transport is bad. Many 
schemes have been evolved for ensuring rapid transport and reduced 
prices, Imt none of them have been put into jmactice and probably 
none are commercially practicable. A permanent scheme is re- 
quired that can be built up by degrees; the writer has advocated 
in two reports the use of cold storage. Mdiile allowing that the 
expenditure will tie great we should not lose .sight of the fact that 
it will be a permanent and sound investment. 

Let us consider the existing conditions first. 

In a temperate climate fish will keep fresh for days. Here, 
near the Equator, fish caught in the morning are in an advanced state 
of decomposition laefore the evening. Decay is arrested by the use 
of ice. For instance, ice manufactured in Kuala Lumpur is taken 
by train to Port Swettenham and sold to small middlemen who 
go to sea and purchase from the fishermen. These middlemen are 
bound as a rule to sell die fish to the ice dealers, who again sell to 
other middlemen, who sell to the retailers in the markets. The 
result is that fish coffing $1.5 a pikul at sea cost $80 a pikul in 
Kuala I.umpur, 30 miles awav. 

Ice melts rapidly in the trains, in the boats, and in the mar- 
kets A box of fish mu.st therefore contain an enormous proportion 
of ice to allow for wastage, and the fish instead of being fresh, cold, 
and wholesome are in a swollen and sodden condition. 
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While these are the conditions under which fish are transported 
a few miles in this country, we are indebted to a single Cold Storage 
Company for the privilege of being able to purchase, if we can 
afford it, fish, meat, game, butter and fruit, imported in re- 
frigeratetl chambers from Great Britain, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and China. 

Briefly, it amounts to this. We can eat foreign fish and 
foreign fowl but not the fresh produce of Malaya. Hiindreds of 
tons of prime fish are caught even' year on the East coast, where 
the inexhaustible supplies of the China sea are available, but all 
this fish is dried for export for lack of cold storage transport, 
though much of it is caught within 24 hours steam of Singapore. 

There can be little doubt that the whole future of the perish- 
able food business in this country depends on cold storage, but 
there is no decided opinion as to the part that the State should 
take in the development of the trade. 

It was realised many years ago, that for sanitary reasons the 
ordinary shop house was not a suitable place in which fresh meat, 
fisih, etc., could be exposed for sale, and, in the Malay States, the 
sale of such perishable produce is confined entirely to the markets 
built by the State, 

It would seem, therefore, to be but reasonable and logical for 
the State to go a step further, and instal cold storage in the markets, 
and to rent space to the retail dealers in the same way that stalls 
are rented. 

The State owns the railways which run from the coast to the 
market towns and the in.-tallation of refrigerated vans on the 
railways would appear to be a natural development of a State en- 
terprise, as it is in other countries with State Eailway.s. 

This disposes of the problem as far as the Colony and the 
West Coast States are concerned but the problem on the East coast 
is quite different. 

The development of the States on the East coast has been 
retarded because they posses.s no natural ports and harbours which 
can be entered during the Xorth East monsoon. 

Though the deep sea can be fished all through the X. E. 
Monsoon and steamers run regularly up the East coast to Bangkok 
and Saigon, no fishing is done because the fishermen live on the 
mainland. A heavy sea breaks on the shallows and sandbanks 
which extend from the coast, and dangerous rollers break on the 
bars which guard the entrance to the rivers. 

Further out, in twenty fathoms or so, the seas are regular, and 
conditions for fishing far better in every way than they are in a 
strong wind in the English Channel or in the Xorth Sea. 
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We know that the sea olT the coast of Pahang. Trengganu and 
Kelaiitan swarms \nth fish all the year round, and all that is 
necessary is a scheme for supplying the Western States and the 
Colony, where fish is now very scarce. 

The writer advocates State enterimse in the establishment of 
cold storage depots on the i.«lands. where there is always safe 
anchorage and shelter in .smooth water. 

There is a chain of the e islands all the way up the East coast. 
An island with a cold storage depot will become a permanent 
fisliiiig settlement. Pent would be paid by the fishermen for space 
in cold storage, to be collected when the fish is sold. So far State 
enterprise is advocated. 

It would pay steamers, running from Bangkok, Saigon and 
CTiina to Singapore. Port Swettenham and Penang, to call at these 
islands for fish, and those steamers not now fitted with refrigera- 
ting plant would instal it. 

Schemes for ameliorating the lot of the fishermen by granting 
loans, etc., have not succeeded Itecause no scheme protected the 
fishermen from the middlemen, but the depots which will be the 
Penny-banks of the fishermen, always ready to receive deposits, how- 
ever small, until required, will render the fishermen independeJit 
of the middlemen. 

For example, there would he nothing to prevent a group of 
Malav fishermen from consigning regular L-liipments of fisli direct 
to a Malay retailer in the market. 

Shipments woul<l be so frequent tliat loans .sliould be unneces- 
sary. but allowing that loans were asked for. to start Malays working 
on a co-operative basis, as indicated above, there would be no risk in 
ad\anciiig money on the security of the stock of fish. 

With State organised dcpot^ and State transport there would 
he a fair field for steam trawlers and steam drifters owned by 
Companies or individuals. The depots would receive the fish and 
save the trawlers a journey to port with everv catch, and here again 
the middleman would be eliminated. 

This work deals, very inadequatelv. with fi.shes only. Much 
could be written and will, no doubt, be written later about our 
Crabs. Prawns. Crayfish, Pearl oy.sters. Edible oy.'ters. Scallops, 
Cockles, Corals and Sponges, but considerations of space prevent 
more than the briefest mention. 

The writer has seen Pearl shell taken close to Singapore and 
has handled a pearl valued at £800 taken off the Kelantan coast. 

Pock oysters grow well here, hut as they take aliout three years 
to mature, and no native can resist taking them while still small, 
they arc practically unknown in the markets. 

Leases could be granted and oysters cultivated. Sponges too, 
can be cultivated. Commercial sponges can he grovui from cut- 
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tings, like flowers, and are so grown in the Philippines, and there 
are yet other marine growths which can be cultivated in the gardens 
■of the sea. 

Few countries have the potential fishery advantages that we 
pos.se^js and have neglected hitherto. 

Our position between the Indian Ocean and the China Sea is 
unique and not only gives us access to an unlimited area for deep 
sea li.'hing. but also accounts for the large number of species of fish. 

From Kuala Perils on tlie West to Kuala Tabar on the East' 
we have a thousand miles of coast line ; more than some nations 
possess. 

As to the vital importance of fish in the diet of all dwellers 
in this tropical country there is no question: as to the existence 
■of an enormous area of potential fishing ground.s there can he no 
dispute, and as to the large variety and good edible quality of our 
fish there is ample proof. Can we doubt therefore, with the ex- 
perience of other countries to guide us, and while remembering 
that the economic stability of every coimtry depends on the price 
of the peoples’ food, that our fi.^^heries are capable of enormous e.x- 
pansion and can we doubt that an enlightened i^olicy of exploitation 
and regulation combined with constant scientific investigation will 
render the Fisheries one of the great economic assets of Malaya ? 




Malayan Fishes. 

PART I. 


UIANT HERRINGS. 

{El.OPSlDAE.) 

Till? t'liiiiily ftiiitaiiii but few ?i)eoie5; tlie individuals however, 
alionnd in the trii]iioal sea? and are of "roat importance both as food 
and .iiame fishes. 

The Bandang or Menangin (Elojis hawaiiensis) is known to 
Americans in the Philippine ^ d’ Hawaii as the Ten-pounder. It 
reaches a leiipth of about I feet and is an edible fish of considerable 
value. 

Tile Bulan-bulan {Mpr/clop!; cyprinoiJes) is the Indo-Pacific 
Tarpon and is very closely related to the well known sporting fish 
of America. It i- known in Australia as the O.x-Eye or Big Eyed 
Herring. 

It has a \en- wide ranee e.vtending from India to Australia 
and from East Africa to the Sandwich Islands. It is known to 
penetrate the river- right U]) into fresh water and has been success- 
fully cultivated ill tirackish or oven fresh water. 

From an edible .stand]ioint it ranks lerv high. Its flesh is 
firm, well flavoured and iiosses.-ed of good keeping qualities. It 
attains a length of ^ feet and when our li-heries are hotter known 
it may. as Stead lias remarked. " turn out to he a? great a sporting 
fish as rile Tarpon.” 


THE FEATHER BACKS. 

(EOTOPTERinAE.) 

The Belida [X oioplerus noloptenis) is a fairly common fresh 
wat'" flsh w’iiiih attains a length of well over three feet. The belly 
is said to be extremely rich and well flavoured but the back contains 
numerous small l)oiit‘>. 


THE MILK FISH. 

(CHAXIDAE.) 

The Bandang or Jangas (Chanos cluinos) is the well known 
Milk-fish or IVhite ilullet and is known as tlte Salmon-Herring 
in Australia. It i.- a .sea and estuary fish and feeds on ‘‘ sea moss,"’ 
■ an alga {Oedogonium) . 
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Its cultivation is a considerable industry in the Philippines, 
the Sandwich Islands and Java, and Day records that, in South 
Canara. Hyder Ali introduced it from the sea into tanks of fresli 
and bracki.-h water where it still thrives. 

Seale^ gives a most interesting and valuable account of the 
cultivation of this fish. Mhich is known by the Filipinos as the 
Bmigos: I quote the following extracts: 

The ililk-fish is one of tlie most important commercial 
fishes in the Islands. It is rai.~ed chiefly in the fish ponds at 
Malalion and at other places near Manila and therefore can be 
secured at any time regardless of the weather. 

This fisli is particularly adapted to pond culture being a 
vegetable feeder of rapid growth. 

" The eggs are deposited in the sea. The young appear 
during the months of April. May, dune and July. They are to 
be found in great numbers along the beaches and are captured 
by the natives and placed in large earthen jars full of water 
called pali/ok'. They are then conveyed to the fish ponds, 
frequently a hundred miles distant. 

One of the jars contains about 2.50ri \oung Bangos. 
About 60,000 are used to stock one ]>ond of 1 hektare. As the 
fish grow they are thinned out by trand'er to other ponds. 
Thirty-three per cent should reach niarketaWe size and a year- 
ling should measure half a metre.’" 

FOOD OF THE MILK FISH. 

“ If it is desired to cultivate the food alga, the water of 
the iiond is allowed to drain oil and the clay i.' exiio-cd to tire 
full power of the sun. The alga rapidly makes its appearance 
and a little water is then permitted to cover the bottom. This 
is gradually increased as the Oedogonium develops. 

“ The average value of the ponds about Manila Bay is pro- 
bably -10 centavos per sipiare metre, giving a total of more than 
6,000.000 pesos for the pond value alone, which I am convinced 
is a conservative estimate.’’ 

There should be no great difliculty in establishing a similar in- 
clu.stry in Malaya and there are many mangrove areas on the West 
Coa-t of the Peninsula where series of ponds could be constructed. 

There are many places where these fish are feeding on beds of 
sea mo.ss and I saw millions of fry not far from Butterworth 
recently (March 21st) which a Javane.'^e told me were Anak 
jangas. The Milk Fish attains a length of 5 feet. It is not often 
captured as it will not take a bait and will jump over a seine or 
drift net. 

’“Fishery resources of the Philippines.’’ 
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HERRINGS. 

{CLUPEIDAE.) 

This is a very larije and important family. The members 
ranjre in size from the Parang-parang {Chirocenims dorab) 
which is said to e.xeeed a length of 12 feet to the Bilis {Stole- 
phorus tri) which measures not more than -3 or 4 inches. 

Although this family is of great commercial importance in 
Malaya, and the Herrings. Shad, Sprat, Sardines. White-bait and 
Anchovies belonging to it are highly esteemed for their flavour and 
food value by the Malays and all Eastern races, thev are unknown 
to the great majority of European residents in this part of the 
world, with the exception of the Bilis, which is occasionally -een 
served as "AVhite bait” or as a samhnl with curries or in bottled 
form as Macassar Eed fish. 

From an economic point of view this family is second to none 
in importance and the fact tliat some of the most valuable kinds 
associate at certain periods in immense shoals accounts for the use- 
fulness of the family a- a food supply. 

The following are the most important members of the herring 
family in our waters; 

The Parang-parang {Cltirorenlrtis dornh). the Terubok 
{Chipea {Alo.‘ta) nuicrKni). the Selangat (Doroaoma spp,), the 
Tamban (Chtppd (Hari'itpuJa) sjip.). {Dungiiinicria spp.) and 
[.'^praif'Uuides spp.). the Bilis { Slolephoriis spji.) ami the Bulu 
ayam (En<jntHH< :pp.). 

The Parang-parang is a very bonv fish of excellent flavour 
and its oaiiturc by hand line )>rovides a livelihood for several 
liiiiidred Malays in Singajiore alone. 

Pas-engcrs bv steamers jiroeeediiig tbroiigli the Eastern en- 
trance to Singa]iiire roads will see a large number of small canoes 
ill the deep water channel ami will hear the noise of the rattles, 
which each Malay fisherman wield- unceasingly. These rattles do 
not attract the fish, but keep the hand occupied and the ti'-herman 
on the " (|ui vive.” The Parang-parang is not a greedy biter and 
does not stav in one place. He is a rapid swimming predacious fish 
who has no time for more than a .snap as he darts through the water. 
Bites are usiiallv few and far between and an inexpert or somnolent 
fisherman would catch nothing. AVith an ever moving hand en- 
gag(‘d with a rattle the fi>b i.- struck and hooked almost at the in- 
stant he bites. 

The Terubok is a Sliad and is considerably larger than the 
ordinary herring. It is known to Europeans in India as tlie 
'• Hilsa " or Sable fi.di." Day sivs: 

" Thor are excellent a- food until they have de]iosited 

their ova. when they become tliin and positively unwholesome. 

Their flavour has been compared to a comhiiiation of that of 

the salmon and herring: tliey are rather lieavy of digestion.'’ 
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The roe of the Terubok (Telor terubok) is a highly valued' 
delicac}’ and the iish are still caught in large quantities near Beng- 
kalis (Siak) and the roes dried and salted for export. Cantor 
writing in IS.jd. states that 40 years ago the Baja of Siak i.« said 
to liave obtained an annual revenue of 12, 000 guilders from the 
Terubok roe industry alone. 

The Selangat of the southern part of the Peninsula is known 
H' Nandong in Penang and Kedah, and as Kebasi on the East 
coast. It is also known to the Filipinos as Kabasi. The English 
or American name for it i> the Basling Shad and in Australia a 
member of the same sub-family is known as the Bony Bream or 
■■ Hair-back.'' 

It is a bony little fish hut very plentiful and cheap : it is dried 
and salted in enormous quantities both for local consumption and 
export. 

The Tamban i^ one of our commonest fish and will eventually 
be one of our most important and valuable food fishes. 

Dr. Cantor who wrote a catalogue of Malayan Fishes in 1850,. 
savs of the Tamban bulat: “It is highly valued for its delicate 
flavour and passes commonly as a ' sardine”': and of the Tamban 
nipis he writes. •’ They pass in the Settlements of the Straits under 
the denomination of ’ Sardines ’ in imitation of which they are 
sometimes preseined in oil." 

The Mores in the Philippines have the .«ame name Tamban 
for tlii< fish and Seale writes “ Any of these sardines would compare 
favourably with the species put up in oil on the Pacific Coast.” 

AVe continue to import thou.-amF of eases of sardines annually 
into the Straits and F. M. S.. while our seas swarm with sardines. 

It is popularly supposed that sardines are preserved in olive 
oil but I have more than a .suspicion that refined coconut oil, .sesame- 
or gingelly oil, and other vegetable oils, which are largely exported 
from the East, return to us with the imported tinned herrings and 
sardines. 


The Bulu ayam and Bib's (.Moro: Dilis) are anchovies and 
sprats. 

Stead writing of the Engnuilis iintipoilii in of Australia, says, 
For all practical and economic jniriio.ses tlieiv is no difference be- 
tween our Anchovies and the faniou-, fishes of that name in tlie 
Mediterranean Sea.” 

A glance at t!ie systematic list of member.-^ ofi the herring family 
will show that we have at lea.st 8- species of EnijrnuUs and 3 species 
of Sioh'/tlionis. 
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QUEENSLAND-SMELT, ETC. 

(BCOFELIDAE.) 

One of tile best known niemb,.i~ of tin.' family is the Lumi 
or Luli {Harpodon nehereus) which, when newly taken, is bril- 
liantly phosphore-eeiit all over the body: in a salted and dry con- 
dition it is the ■■ Bemibay-dnck ’’ so hijrhly esteemed by Anglo- 
Indians. 

It is quite common in our waters. I have seen many immature 
specimens in purse-nets, hut full grown specimens are often taken 
in sunken basket-trajis oft Singapore in the neighbourhood of the 
Karimon Islands. 

Day says " this fish is highly esteemed as food whether fresh or 
salted.” It is curious that this ft.-h which is a delicacy in India 
should be disregarded in IMalaya. Malays do not care much for 
it, as the flesh if .-oft and ftabiiy and they prefer firm and flaky 
meat. 

The Belungkor (iatirida tumbil) if known to Australians as 
the Queensland tSmelt and is a fair ediliie fish, though somewhat 
dry. 

The Mudin ( .''(dinis mijops) IS a ii'cful food fish. 

“ MILLIONS.’’ 

( cypL’ixoDuyriDAE. ) 

I have called these ti'hes " Millions in the absence of any 
English name, because they belong to the -ame family as the fish 
known as " Millions “ in Barbadof. To this latter fish, which 
eats mosquito larvae, as our fish does, the immunity from fever, 
which the inhabitants of Barbado,' enjoy, is attributed. It is a 
tiny fish, very common in swamjis and draim in Singapore and 
elsewhere. 

CAT FISHES. 

(SILUNIDAE.) 

This famil_\ mIikIi contains one fourth of the known fresh 
water fishes of the world is not representeil in the British Isles, but 
in this region they are to be found wherever there is water and a 
muddy bottom, whether it be fresh, bracki-h or fait water. 

Member.- of the family may be found in fwamps, pools and 
roailside drains and many of the fresh water varieties will make 
considerable journeys overland to find new pools or ftreams. They 
are found in all our rivers and some species may be caught miles 
out in the sea. Some of the largeM e.vceed b feet in length. 

MTth the exception of the Lele and Lembat (C'l.vriidae spp.) 
which have no spines, all the meinberf of this familv are armed 
with spines. 
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The Tapah lias a pair of pectoral .••■piiies only, but the Sem- 
bilang;, Patin, Lawang, Pedukang and Baung have both pec- 
toral spine.s and a dorsal spine. 

A wound from these .■opines is extremely painful and the angler 
who cajitures one of the.se tish for the first time is advised to take a 
lesson from a iMalay in the jiroper method of grasping them, which 
is very simple but worth knowing. 

Thev are valuable food fi.dics and are in great demand among 
all Malavs. Chinese and natives of India. Some species are con- 
sidered to possess exceptionally nourishing qualities and are pres- 
cribed for patients recovering from illness. 

They will live for hours out of water and can be transported 
for long distances. 

The ])npularity of the Krian district of Perak among natives 
of India is due primarily to the rice fields and secondly to the fact 
that cat-fishes, a.s well as other fish, swarm in the rice fields and 
irrigation ditches. 

A volume might he written on the Cat-fi.shes alone. One in- 
teresting characteristic is the great care tliey take of their eggs and 
young. The Pedukang, for instance, lays very few but very 
large eggs which look like gelatine capsules and these they carry 
about ill their mouths. As the Pedukang are among the com- 
monest e.stuarine fishes, any observer can obtain them during the 
breeding season and see for him.self the egg in everv stage of 
develoimieiit. and in the final .stage, immediately before hatching, 
the tiny fish is distinctly visible through the translucent envelope 

of the egg. 

LOACHES AND CARP. 

(COBITIDAE efi CYPRIXIDAE.) 

Only two T.oachcs. the Ikan pasir and the Lali, are mentioned 
in this work, but judging from records of species in Java, Sumatra 
and Borneo, there .should be at least .20 species. 

Tile Ikan pasir (Aatnthopxis choirorhiiiicli ns) is quite com- 
mon in the Pahang ri\er and is good eating. 

T'ue Carp family of fresh water fishes to which our Koach, 
Tench and Gudgeon belong is rejin'scnteil in our Malavan rivers 
by certainly not less tliati 100 .sjiecies. 

The very incomplete list in thi.- Iiook gives some 2S IMalay 
.synonyms only. There is an interesting hobby and good sport 
with a tly and spinner awaiting any planter or prospector who lives 
near the upjier reaches of any of the rivers in the Penin ula. An 
oil drum can easily be converted into a spei-imen tank in which 
rare fish may he ])reserved in .spirit. The Directors of the F. M. S. 
and S. .S. Mu enms would be only too glad, I feci sure, to mount 
and di.'play .■'pecinien.s, and as the field is practically untouched the 
collector has more than a sporting chance of discovering and per- 
haps giving his name to a new species. 
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During- the breeding season, the males of many species assume 
a more brilliant liveiA’, or develop excrescences and tubercles on 
various parts of tlie head, especially on the snout, or also on the 
body and fins. 

The common Carp of Europe is said to have been introduced 
from China early in the seventeenth century. The C'hinese con- 
tinue to im])ort Car)j into Malaya and to grow them in stock-ponds. 
The imimrted Carp are the Tiam (Chinese) {Laheo uwli- 
.foirlla). the Ling (Chinese) (Ciiiiriiins airpio). and the H-vvan 
(Chinese) (Cfenophttn/ngodoii uh-llux). 

The ova are shipped from China in large jars full of fresh 
■cvater and the contents of the jars are regularly and vigorously 
stirred with a stick or (laddle during the voyage, to oxygenize the 
eggs, and by the time the jars arrive in this country they contain 
thousands of fry. 

These fish are very popular among the Chinese and fetch liigli 
prices in the markets. They attain a length of three feet or more 
and a weight of perhaps to ijounds. The utilitarian owners 
feed them on food of such a disgusting nature, (irincipallv excreta, 
that I can say nothing as to their edilile qualities, as I have never 
felt any wish to taste them. 

I imported some man\ \ears ago and intended to stock a ijond 
in Kuala Pilah but unfortunatelv tlie ship wa^ placed iii i|uarautine 
and as their period of confinement in jar.s is limited, all the fry 
perished. These imjwrted Car)) have not. .'O far ns 1 know, been 
bred in this country and it is more than likelv that they require 
fresh running streams for the mitural develoimiciit of their ova. 

The question of stocking ^ome of our >trcams niav lie worth 
consideration, but I doubt it. as we have so nianv indigenous t'arp. 
In this eonneetion it i> well to rcmcmlier that these Car)) which 
have been artifieially bred for eenturic-. have yielded numerous 
examjiles of liybridi-im. I bate read in an Anierieaii magazine of 
a sportsman who for lack of other bait used aquarium gold fish 
(Carp) very successfully as live liait. He kept a stock of them in 
a fountain wliere thev interbred with .small species of American 
Carp with the most extraordinary results. 

Profes ors ilax fVeber and de Beaufort write of the (' iipi-iiiiifi, 
■■ Histribution : Fresh water of temperate parts of Asia and 
Eurojie. from where introduced in many ]iarts of the world and 
■changed into many varieties." 

fVe have many speeie.s of Biirhns including tlie famous sjiort- 
ing fish the Maliseer of India, our Temoleh {Barhi/.'t niosiil). The 
Kerai (Barhiis urilli) is said by Day to attain a weigiit of 50 or 60 
pounds. 
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The Catla (Cnthi buchunani) of India. Burma and Siam ha.s 
nut yet been identified in onr rivers and as it attains a length of 
at least (i feet and a eorrespondiiig weight, I suggest the quest of 
the Catla. as a sound sporting proposition, to the anglers of Kuala 
Ihpis, and other up country stations, with a good chance of success. 

EELS. 

AXdriLLIlUE^ MrRAEXIDAE. COXORIDAE, ETC. 

The Eels are placed on the Order Apode.s which has several 
families and not less than 30 species, represented in Malayan 
waters. Eels are more popular perhap.s with the C'liinese than 
with any other race in Malaya. The Congers (Malong) are quite 
common and find a ready sale in the markets. 

One eel (Tlitpvoidea macrurn) known as the Pampan or 
Pom pa by the Javanese is probably the largest eel in the world 
and exceeds lU feet in length. It has been found in the shallow 
seas and estuaries, and even rivers, of Sumatra. Xew Guinea, Xatal, 
India. Ceylon and Queensland, but has not yet been recorded by 
local scientist y 

SWAMP-EELS. 

.•ilAIBIIAXCHlDAE. 

The Belut nJhiix) confined to the fresh or 

brackish waters of Burma, the Malav Archipelago and China. 

"This eel l^ mimerou' at Chusan. in -treamlets, canals- 
and e.^tua^ies. A> it i.s a favourite article of food it is kept by 
the inhabltant^ of Chii>an in large jar.c with fresh water. But 
it is ca])able of living a consideralde time out of water. It is 
of voracious habits, feeding on smaller fislie-. and it takei 
hook' baited with earthworms.'’ (Cantor). 

SEA-HORSES AND SKELETON-FISHES. 

[SYXaXATHIDAE <£■ AMPIflSILIDAE.) 

The little Sea-Horse. Kuda-kuda laut (Ilippocumijus ?pp. ), 
which is so like the conventional knight of the chess-board, is a 
familiar ob.ject in ino.-t JIuseum>. It has, of course, no economic 
value. 

A ]jeculiarity of this curiou.^ family is that " the males are 
pro\ided witli a ))ouch ( in some sjiecies there is onlv a broad groove) 
in which the eggs are hatclied after being deposited by the female. 

" The males take full charge of them, and the young remain in 
the pou( h usually for a .sliort time, after being hatched.’’ (Stead). 

The Skeleton- Fish, as 1 have called it, .iinphisilt' srutata, is 
known to Malays as Ikan kering. It is only a few inches long 
and, as it has practically no flesh on its bony carcase, it has no 
edible value. 
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QAR-FISH, GAR-PIKE AND FLYING-FISH. 

{SCOMBRESOCIDAE.) 

Mo?t of the member.' of thi.s family, of which about 200 species 
are knoini. are marine : some are carnivorous, and others mainly 
herbiYorous, feeding- on ji'reen algae. Xearlv all are in the habit of 
making great leap> out of the water, this tendency culminating in 
the Flying-fi.'h [K.i ocortiis) . and there is every passage lietween 
the .small ])ectoral tin of a (iar-ti li and the swallow-iike wings of 
the most developed Flying-tish. 

They are excellent edible tish and the Todak [Belone spp.) 
which have green bones are neverthele s very palatalile and Useful 
food tish. There is a more or le s prevalent idea that tislies with 
green bones are poisonous; this is one of the ])oinilar fallacies 
which no facts or arguments will e\cr overcome. 

The Puput or Jenjulong (II cinirhamplivs. spp.) or Half- 
beak can be easily icleiititied l>y the fact that the lower jaw onlv is 
prolonged. Both jaws of the Todak are jirolonged into a long 
slender beak. 

The Todak though common is a \ery shy and wily tish. It 
gives a boat a wide berth and though a rapid swiniining and pre- 
dacious tish it disdains ordinary lures and baits. The Malay tisher- 
nien. however, circumvent them by tishiiig with a kite from which 
dangles a length of tine line terminating in a noose. The bait is at- 
tached to the noose, (.rneii a hreer.e sufHcient to kee]! the kite tlying. 
quite good s].iurt is obtained, perhaps a dozen Jhli or more in an 
hour. The Todak makes a ben-e dash at tlie bait, the noose tight- 
ens round the upper jaw. and the recurved teeth prevent the noose 
from slipping. 

The Puput is also a sh\ biter when it see-- its would-he cap- 
tor at the other end of a rod' or line, and the Malays cuiisequeiitly 
ii.se short haiteil lines attached to rioar- (I’flontaiKj puput) which 
they send adrift and pick up wlieii the movements of the boat shew 
that a bsh is bniily hooked. 

Flying-bshes are very good eating hut not often obtained. T 
have picked them ii]) on the dcak after a squally nigdit at -ea. 

SAND-SMELTS. 

(ATHBH/MDAh'.) 

These [iretty little bshes, called Rennyau or Paku in Malay, 
are common all along oiir coasts and abo tre(|iU‘iit e.-tuaries and 
tidal river . Seale' writes: 

'■ It 1 ' almost imiiossihle to laud at au\ wharf or to go 
ashore on any beach without seeing these little bsh in count- 
less II umbers. They Usually grow to a length of from 10 to 
12 centimeters. They hate a greenish tint on the hack and a 
bright silvery hand on the sides. 

1 Fishery resources of the Philippines. 
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" There are five or .six different species. 

•• The most common s])eeies is possibly Athcrina ieni- 
inincki (Bleeker). 

■■ They are known a.s • pescndo.'i del rei/ ' or fishe.s of the 
king, among the .Spaniards. 

■■ They are greatly valued as food. The young are termed 
white bait. Tlte method of catching is usually by seine or 
corral. A profitable industry could be built up by preparing 
the e fish in a good =.auce, by pickling them with spices, or by 
drying. They abound at all seasons."’ 

GREY MULLETS. 

(ML'GILIDAE.) 

Tlie (trey Mullet are a widely distrilmted and very important 
family. They inhabit shallow water in the seas, estuaries and 
river,, and none are known to occur in very deep water. 

Their habit of keeping to the shallows, in large shoal', renders 
their capture, in enclosures, which drv out at low tide, and in 
mullet nets, an easy matter. As there are no restrictions as to size 
and no closi' season, mullet are getting scarcer every year in 
Malayan waters. 

(.trey Mullet feed, more or less, on the organic matter found in 
mud and thev are peculiar among ti h in that they liave a true 
gizzard, lined with a thick hornv ejiithelium. 

Mullet are very common and highly a])preciated in Australia. 
Stead^ writes : 

•• During a recent vear in Xew South Wales alone 4o.0i)0 
baskets of ^lullet — ).>rincipally Sea Mullet — were received for 
di'jiosal at the various fish markets. The average basket of 
Mullet (■()ntain> about poumh weight; and. if wi‘ calculate 
the fid', at an average of one pound weight eai-li. we find tliat 
we liave tlie imposing total of -■b.'D-j.OUU individuals.” 

In Xew .South Walc' iMullet mav only be netted at certain 
times and at certain placc'. and there is a legal limit as to size as 
with all valuable erlilile tish in that t'olony. 

The breeding eason with most of our Mullet appears to be 
between November and Februarv during the X. K. monsoon. 

-Vt chi.' time I have 'ccu the .Ending in myriads in the 'Urf. 
near the mouth of the Trenguami river and other rivers on the 
East eoa-'t. .V (|uantitv of yellowisli foam and scum i- brought 
down by the river.' which are ii'iiallv in full spate in Xovember and 
December, and this foam either cmitains food or provides a .'uitable 
shade and shelter for the ova of the Mullet which are, I believe, 
pelagic or lioating eggs. A day of steadv incessant tropical rain 
during the X. K. monsoon i- the ilav above all others to which all 

1 Fishes of Australia. 
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Treiigganu Malays, male ami female, look forward. 'When the 
rivers are in full flood, the siin ob.-cured. the X. E. monsoon blow- 
ing lialf a gale, the surf tlnindering on the beach and full of yellow 
yea.^tv foam, then you will .'•ee all the ilalay ladies trooping out in 
their best silk coats and sarong-, and all the old blades and young 
bloods are in attendance. 

They are all out for the day to enjov themselves and to catch 
mullet and the more it rains and blows the better they like it. the 
ladies, perhapA because their vivid silken raiment looks best when 
]t is wet, or may lie it tit' their tigiires better so, and the men. 
perhaps, because they will catch more mullet ! 

The.se ladies have designed and made their own coTumes. 
llaw Chinese silk has been teased, wound and spun; fast dies of 
vi\ id ct)lour-. orange, pink, vermilion, green ; every colour and every 
shade have been prepared from ro(jts. bark and leave.s, and the 
garment^ have heeti woven in intricate designs, tartans, checks, 
watered silks and shot silks: a creative art which has been lost on 
the West, and will soon l>e lost on the East Coast, in these days of 
i-heap imitation silks and aniline dyes. But let us get back to the 
mullet and the rain. 

And the more it rains the fresher keep the flowers in the 
ladies’ hair. These ladies wear no bats and there are no collars, 
draggled skirts or squelchy boots in this picnic party. 

Tjet ns again to the mullet. Xow tliis catching of mullet is 
an affair of casting-nets and he wlio catches the most mullet is 
•some ace. It is not a simple ]toaching trick of slinging a net over 
a sleepy fish in a pool, but <|iiite a different hnsiness. I assure you. 

The nets are made of the finest and strongest cotton, water- 
proofed in white of egg which renders tlnun to the touch, for a 
season, as though they were made of tlic fin -st gut or sinews. The 
'iiiall net or jnhi aiuUni/ when thrown eover.s perhaps lOU square 
feet of surface and it i.- weighted with little chains of ])ure tin. 
The light cord attached to the thrower's wri.st i.s usually 30 feet 
long and the net is often thrown so as to drop fully expanded at 
the full extent of the cord, and that throw is in the teeth of a 
X orth-east gale. 

Each fisherman has perhaps two or three such nets and, in 
reserve, a much larger and stronger casting net for the Pelong 
which is the giant of all our mullet. 

Keeping far hack on the sandy beach, the men follow the 
shore line until mullet (Anding) are ,«eeu, and, to the novice, it is 
a difficult matter to see tlieni. But there they are, and when you 
know what to look for, in the smother and foam, you will notice 
little black heads, in hundreds, between the breakers. Xow these 
Anding are the shyest fish that swim. A wave of the hand and 
they have disappeared to pop up again at a distance further sea- 
ward, where no man can hope to reach them. 
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Thi<. then, is the manner of their capture. There will come a 
moment when a jtreat wave, like a wall, hurls itself on the beach. 
In fact these waves do it all the time I However, there is mea. ure 
of two or three moments atid no more when that wave stands like 
a wall between vou and the ti>h. and the fish forget your existence. 
Ill that lirief time your caster of the mullet net ^prints down to th ■ 
V(‘ry verge of the breaking wave and up to or over his knees in {jie 
water : the net truly held and truly swung, with a long ])endulum 
siwing, clears the crest (d' the ap])roachiug wave and falls fairly on 
the group of mullet concealed in the hollow 'heyond, and in this way 
perhaps he may be fortunate enougli to take one or two huniltetl 
fi.-'h in one i-a-^t. But you will serve a long apjireiiticesliip, and will, 
when learning, throw half a hundred time.- and have no mullet 

When the sport is in full swing jierhaps li> or 20 men dart 
.simultaneously down the beach and iis many nets shoot out and 
■over the waieu Suddenly there comes a wild yell of e.xeitement. 
Pelong which have been disturbed or enelo.sed in the Anding nets 
leap several feet in the air and break their way through the 
nets. Silvery six-pounders and even larger fish iiistnietively jump 
when tiieir brothers jump. There i.- a rush up the beach and a 
race hack to the breakers with the Pelong nets. The nets are 
thrown at random (tehnr nunhang) in every direction. There 
mav he a .-lioal of Pelong and, if so, some excitement I promise 
you. 

Once a Pelong sees the net over him, he makes one upward 
dasli to the apex of tlie net. The fislierman hurls himself at the 
fish and must grasp liim then or not at all. for the next i)Owerful 
dasli for liberty takes the fisli down to tlie bottom and he is under 
the chains and out of the net liefore you can wink. Out of your 
depth in a strong surf with a (-(ntple of lustv Pelong in your arms 
and a smotinu’ of net. chain and cord alxmt you. vou come to tlie 
<-onclusion that life was never more worth living and that if you 
are otf to kingdom come yon will take the Pelong with you. 

As I write, at Tanjong Katoiig. Singapore, I can see some 
Boyanesc. svces prohahly. with hahv easting nets eatehing ihrimps, 
>prats and baby fish in a sea like glass; a miserable messy busi- 
ness. Tile real gladiators of tlie casting net are to lie found only 
on the East coa-t. 

Our Mullet (Belanak) include the Jempul (Miujil /jlaniceps) 
wliicli attains at least a foot and a half in length. 

Tile Tamok (3/. irniijiciisis) , according to Day. attains at 
least 3 feet in length. The Anding and Kedera, which grow to 
about a font and a half, are excellent eating. 

Tile Belanak tamok (.11. tfrtn/iVii.sB) is known in .Vustralia 
as the Diamond Sealed Mullet. It attains a weight of several 
pounds and is of a pn’tty silvery colour, each scale being prettily 
margined witli black. 
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THREAD FINS. 

{POLYSEMIDAE.) 

The-e ti>h are all excellent as food and from some rough ising- 
lass or fi h rounds are obtained. 

One of our Kurau {PoJtjnemus jmradisfits) is the Tu])5i fi-h 
of India and the Mango fish of Burm’a. This small fish which 
attains a length of about 9 inches only, is considered a great luxurx’ 
both in India and Burma. It has very long filaments, longer than 
itself, proceeding from each side, just below the pectoral fins. 

The common Kurau (P. inJictis) attains a length of 4- feet 
and about '20 lbs. in weight. 

The Kurau janggut (P. Plr'idndtjhix) , which is also known 
on the Queensland coast by the very unsuitable name '• Cooktown 
Salmon,'’ grows to a very large size. 

Day quotes Hamilton Buchanan as observing " I have been 
assured by a creditable native that he -■aw one which was a load for 
six men and which certainly therefore exceeded in weight 320 
pound.s avoirdupois.” 


BARRACUDAS. 

{APUYEAESIDAE.) 

The Alu-Alu are carnivorous and highly voracious fishes 
which give good spurt with a trolling bait or qiinner. 

Cantor mentions two -pci ics only. A', jidla and oMiisafa, as 
inhabiting the seas off Penang and Singapore but I have a snap- 
shot of one taken by me otf Pahang which doc- not agree with Day's 
plates of either of the.se fish and is I think ,S. novae-holloidiac. 
It is more than prohahle that other species will be discovered in 
these water.-. 

A well known American game fisherman from Honolulu who 
visited Siiigajiure recently recognised the fish both in the Singapore 
market and from the photograph a- the Alu-alu of Hawaii. 

Roughlcy' writes of norac-hoUandiac, 

" The Short-finned Pike is an edible fish of very consider- 
able value and is de.scrvedlv po])nlar. though it ha- probably 
never been tasted by a very great portion of the community. 

“ It forms one of a too numerous c-ollcction of very 
valuable table fishes which are scarcely utilised, owing to the 
iineutei'iirising methods adojited in their capture." 


1 Fishes of Australia. 
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POMFRETS. 

{STROMATEIDAE.) 

The Bawal is one of our well known and most popular edible 
fi.sh and takes a high place among oiir very l)est food fishe.-. 

Of the three .species known, the Bawal chermin {Siromaieus 
atous) is most esteemed, tliongli all are good. 

The Bawal puteh and Bawal itam (S. cinereiis) are iden- 
tical. the fish getting darker as it reaches maturity. A .shoal of 
immature fishes of this species seen on a calm, clear night is a 
most beautiful sight. In the reflected light of the moon, they look 
like tiny silverv stars. The Malays call them Bawal bintang. 
M’hen mature they are a darker gray colour. 

The mature Bawal itam are verv much better eating than the 
immature Bawal puteh. 

The Bawal tambak (>'. iiiijcr) i- the largest of the family. 
It grows to a length of two feet and i.s excellent eating. 

These fishes are considered by fishermen the stupidest fish that 
swim. They have a curious ;-heei)-like liabit of huddling together 
and are also afflicted with a kind of ovine curiositv. Thev will 
follow anything that excites their curio -ity such a.s a boat and this 
habit leads to their capture. 

IVhen a shoal is okserved the fisliermen manoeuvre their boat 
so as to attract the interest of the fish until thev are all following 
in a compact flock. At the same time the boat is taking a circular 
course and the net is being .shot very quietly. At tlie right moment 
all the fishermen rai-e a tremendous din with clappers and at the 
same time splash the water with their paddles. The .shoal does a 
perfect right-about turn and each tkh dashes headlong into the net. 

MURREL. 

(OPHIOCEPHALIDAE. ) 

The-e fresh-water fishes are provided with a respiratory organ 
on each .<ide. above and communicating with the gills, which 
enables them to breath atmospheric air. 

They can live for long periods out of water and travel over the 
land from one piece of water to another. They are useful food fish 
and well adapted for pond culture provided that the pond is well 
stocked with the small fi.sh and frogs on which they feed, but if the 
food runs short, they will go elsewhere. 

Day writer. ‘‘Jugglers both in India and China exhibit these 
fi.shes walking on the land, and children amuse themselves by 
making them crawl along.” 

The young as a rule are of a more or less orange or scarlet 
colour. 
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These fishes appejir to be monogamous, some breeding in 
gra sv swamps or the edge.s of tanks and others in holes in the 
river banks. 

They coastrnet nest.s amongst the water-weeds where the 
ova are deposited. When very young the fry of all species, Aruan, 
Toman, Bujok, etc., keep with, and are defended bv. their parents, 
but a.s soon as thev are -■nffieiently strong to capture prey for them- 
.selves. they are driven away to seek their own subsistance : those 
which are too ob.-tiiiate to leave being eaten by their progenitors. 

The Malays have a saying Bagai toman inakan anak, “ Like 
the Toman fish which eats its own young,” which is applied to 
persons in high places who mi.suse their powers, oppressing those 
whom they should protect. 

The Aruan and Toman will readilv take a bait, especiallv a 
frog, and are said to rise to the salmon fiy. The largest run well 
over 3 feet in length. 

They are caught in great quantities in the Krian irrigation 
reservoir at Bukit Merah and sent alive in tubs all over the F. M. S. 

NANNYGAI. 

(BERYCIDAE.) 

The Sebekah karang (Mgripristis murdjan) is a small fish 
of no particular economic importance. 

The B?:rycidae, of which there are about TO species<. live, most- 
ly at great depths, in the ^eas all over the world. 

The “ Xaniiygai” of Australia, which belongs to this family, 
is highlv esteemed on account of its delicate flavour and firm white 
flesh. Boughley writes. 

“ Until reeentlv tlie supply of ' Xaniivgai ' to the market 
has been an intermittent one, occasional specimens only being 
found there. 

“ The trawlers have now quite altered this and large 
quantities arc Iteing received from them daily, with the result 
that it is one of the commonest fish seen in the market. 

“ Hundred.s of people visiting there in search of trawled 
fish are now seeing the ‘Xannygai’ for the first time.” 

I suggest tliat the capture of the “ Xannvgai ” and other, 
hitherto unrecorded, species of good edible deep water fish, by 
means of a commercial steam trawler, is well within the region of 
possibility. We have, as a perusal of this book will shew, many fish 
in our waters which range as far as Australia but no engines or 
methods of capture are utilized in our waters which take bottom 
feeding fishes in depths of 50 fathoms. 
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Eoughley writes, " The most prolific grounds are found to be 
between 50 and 60 fathoms in depth,’’ and again. " Many species, 
which before the advent of trawling were very rarelv seen in the 
markets and which were in fact considered by many to occur only 
in small numbers on our coast, could now be counted in thou- 
sands.’’ 


KNIGHT-FISHES. 

{^[OyOCEyTRIDA E. ) 

The Setonggang (Monoc^ntris japonicvs) is a curious little 
fish with enormous bony .scales and two long ventral spines. It 
has no edible value. 


“ BULL’S-EYES.” 

(PEMPHERIDAE.) 

I have no personal knowledge of these fi.shes and, as they are 
never captured in numbers, they are unimportant from an economic 
standpoint. 


“ DRUMMERS.” 

(KYPHOSIDAE.) 

The Telan rumput {Kyphosiis cinerascens) as its name ex- 
plain.s i= a herbivorous fish, subsisting chiefiy on “ sea-grass ” and 
“sea-moss.” It is a congener of the Drummer of New South 
Wales (Kypliosus sydneyanus) and belongs to the same family as 
that excellent food and ,s)>orting fish known in Xew South Wales 
as the Blackfish. 


DUSKY-PERCH. 

(LOBOTIDAE.) 

The Pechah periok {Lohotcs surinamensis) is a large perch- 
Ijke estuarv fish which reaches a length of 3 or 4 feet and a 
weight of 25 to 30 pO'Unds. It is known in Au.stralia as the Dusky 
Perch. 

According to Boulenger’s classification, the family contains 
two genera, Lohotes and Datnioides, each with two species, and 
though the two species of Datnioides are known to occur in the 
estuaries and rivers of the Malay Peninsula, they have not yet, as 
far as I am aware, been identified under a Malay name. 

The Pechah periok is an excellent food fish and it readily 
takes a fish bait. 

It has a very wide range, being found in Queensland, the IVest 
Indies on the east coast of the United States of Aiu'-r'ca, as far 
North as Cape Cod, in the Mediterranean Sea, India and China. 
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BLOW-PIPE FISHES. 

(TOXOTIDAE.) 

The Ikan sumpit or Sumpit-sumpit {Stiniintnn, a l)low- 
pipe) is so named from its method, unique amon^ fislies. of shoot- 
ing water from its mouth at iii-ects which it pereeive.s close to the 
surface. 

They are very common estuary fishes congregating under 
pier-, fallen trees and hranehes. where they may be both seen and 
heard .■■pitting at flies and .■-imilar small game, which they knock 
down with surtirising aecuracc. 

Ill the second edition of Day's Fishe.s. this shooting habit is 
erroneou ly attributed to another fi.sli. Chelmo rostrutus. which is 
also known to tlie ilalays as Ikan sumpit, and a note under To.ro- 
ie.f reads. " It i.- stated in some work.- that these wide mouthed 

fishes shoot insects with a drop of water The action is one 

which the mouths of tliose fishes appear incapable of elfecting.’" 

There is ample evidence, however, to prove that Toxotes do 
shoot, and thougli their mouths are large it will be noticed that they 
have the projecting lower jaw of the true cu.spidore artist. 

Cholmo rostrntn.'t. on the other hand, though it has pipe-like 
projecting jaw-, i- a tish which is found at sea in the neighbourhood 
of coral reefs where flies and insects must be rare. 

It owes it name “ Sumpit-sumpit ” to the fact that, after 
capture, it spurts water through its mouth. 

Toxotfs clnilan’iis grow< to a length of about one foot and I 
have taken se^eral with a rod when fishing with ])rawn bait for 
Siakap, between half and three (piarters of a pound. They are 
quite good eating. 

FRESH-WATER PERCHES. 

{XAXDIDAE.) 

I have 110 information regarding the Kepau or Patong [Caio- 
pra fascidtd) wliieh is the sole member of this family recorded in 
our waters under a Malay name. 

SEA-PERCHES. 

(SEERAXIDAE.) 

The very incomplete list in this book gives some 45 species of 
Sea-perches. Tlie family i.s a very large and most important one, 
containing as it dois, not only .-ome of our largest fish Imt also 
many of our best edible fish including the Ikan merah. Xearlv 
all the members of tills family are carnivorous fishes which take a 
bait readily. 

I ]iropose to mention only a few of the most important ones. 
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The Siakap or Kakap (Lafes atjrarifer) al.'^o found in the 
seas and estuaries of India where it is known to Europeans as the 
“ Cock-up " and its ran<re extends to Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia. where it is generalh- known as the " Barramundi." 

It is a fine sporting fish and runs to a consi(.leral)le size. The 
largest that I have heard of was taken in the Bay of Bengal by the 
(Tovernment trawler Colden Crown and weighed oSO pounds. 
Before I read of this tish I used to he satisfied with 4U or 50' 
pounder.'. 

The Kerapu (E pinepheltis s])p.') are very well represented in 
our water.s and are fine edible fi.sh. Some species lose their bright 
colouring soon after they are caught and have a dull mottled ap- 
pearance when exhiltited in the fi h market which would not attract 
a purchaser unacquainted with the fish. From an edible point of 
view the Kerapu differs little from the Ikan merah, the latter 
fish owing most of its ))opularity to its colour. 

Kerapu from 50 to in pounds in weight are occasionally seen 
in the markets and the Keretang {E. panllwrinm:) is commonlj' 
seen up to two or throe hundred iwunds in weight. Any Malay 
fisherman will tell you of a Keretang of fabulous size which he 
hooked and fought for hours, being worsted in tlie end because hi.s 
boat and gear were too light to make any impression on the fish. 

Very large ones are occasionally taken in fishing stakes, 
(Krlonf/) and I have heard that the captors, on these occasions, 
tickle the monster until thev get it (|uiet and then pass a strong 
rotan through its gills by which it is finallv secured and hauled up. 

The largest Keretang I ever saw was taken hy a Malav and 
myself. We had to sink our boat after we had fouglit the fish to a 
finish in order to load it ; the weight, for there were tio means 
of weighing it. was estimated at (i piculs, i.e. round about SUO 
pounds. 

This fish a])i>ears to me to he identical with the Queensland 
Groper illustratetl in Stead's “Edible Fishes of Xew South Wales" 
under the name Frornicrops itaiara. 

I have read that this fish derives its name Gropet from its 
habit of groijing about the rocks but I suggest that the name origin- 
ated in Malaya or India. The Tamil name is Kurrapu. The 
Malay name is Kerapu. The Brunei Malays know it as Kurapa. 
In the Philippines it is known to the Filipinos as Qarropa from 
which the transition to Groper or Grouper is a slight one. 

One of nnr Kerapu (E. iaiivina) is known in Australia under 
the names Bro-Rm-syrotted Hind and Black-potted Bock-cod. and of 
this fi'h Boughley writes, “It is of fine edible (luality and grows to> 
a length of at least four feet.’’ 

In America members of this family arc known as Sea-Bass. 
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The ■■ Snappers” include our Ikan merah Yliich is known as 
Jenehak in Penang (Lutianus spp.). There are perhaps more 
than 20 species in local waters of which the list in this book gives 
13 only. 

Two or three Snappers are of a brownish colour, but the 
colouring of the rest of this brilliant family ranges between crimson, 
scarlet and golden, while some have violet, purple and blue bands. 

Thei' are all yood edible liali and no swagger dinner in Singa- 
pore is supposed to be compdete unless Ikan merah appears on 
the menu. Their popularity makes them expensive. 

“ WHITINGS.” 

' {SILLAGIXIDAE.) 

The Bulus-bulus {AiUaijo spp.) is one of our common market 
fish and can be oiitained all the year round, though never in large 
quantities. 

The GiUiiijo Ahamn is known in Madras as " IMiiting " and 
Sillago niaciihitd i- called the Trumpeter Whiting in Queensland 
and Xew South Wales where it is greatly valued for its excellence 
as a food fish. 

They frec[ueut shallow water and sandy bottoms whore they 
feed on small crustaceans, worm.', sand hojipers. etc. There is 
probably no cleaner feeding fish than the Whiting, a fact which 
perhaps a^count^ in sonic iinaLure for its delicate fiavour and 
whole omeiiess. 

Both our varieties, whether adult or young, are verj’ shy and 
instantly bury themselves in the sand on the appearance of any 
danger. Even a ]iassiiig dark cloud leads to their immediate dis- 
appearance into the sand whence thev emerge a few moments later. 
Boughley writing of aimtlier siiecie-. which has the same haliit 

*ays : 

•• 111 the capture of this fish the hauling net is principally 
used. It dis[ilavs considerable resource in evading the net. 
giving at times much trouble to the fisherman. As it is hauled 
near the shore, many ti^h. perceiving that they have been 
tra]iped, quickly burrow into the ^and. Were_ not the fisher- 
man alert to thi< cunning method of eva-sion, a large numlicr 
of fish would be lost, but when it is known that the haul con- 
sists, in the main, of Whiting, they carefully tramp over the 
'and enclos'd by the net and upon feeling any movement 
beneath their Icct, quickly grali the concealed fish.” 

Wliiting fishing is ]>erha]is the nearest thing to trout fishing 
that the sea-angler can obtaiti. A light rod, fine tackle and small 
hooks are re(|uired and the sand fiats should be fished on the flood 
tide. The bait should be cast as far as ])os ible. The fish will be 
taken in water only ankle deep and the best bait are ])rawns. small 
bivalves, Retnis, Kepah, etc., which are found on sandy beaches, 
and beach worni'. Pumpun sarong and Pumpun darat. 
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JEW FISHES. 

{SCIAESIDAE.) 

About l.jO .^jjecies of this family are found in various part& 
of the world. Aearly all are of economic- value. <ome being highly 
so, and many of them reach a verv large .•?ize. 

The Tembereh (Sciaena diacanthnx) is one of the commonest 
coast and estuary fishes atid perhaps the large.-t member of this 
family in our waters. It attains a length of at least 5 feet. 

The Gelama (Otolithiis spp. ) are among our commonest 
fishes. They travel in shoals numbering many thousands and are 
taken in deep water liauling nets (Ftikaf petarani ) by Trengganu 
and Kelantau fisliermen. These fish ’are dried and salted on the 
Ea-:t coast and thousands of pikuls are exported annually! 

The Gelama will take a bait but are hardlv worth fishing for 
as they give no sport and are insipid table fish even when quite 
fresh. As “ ikan kering ” with curry they are quite good. 

“ SILVER-BREAM.” 

(GEBPJDAB.) 

The.:e are small fish inhabiting all tropical seas and entering- 
estuaries. 

According to Day these fi-^hes are eaten by the indigent classes 
in India being little esteemed when fresh, but as they salt and dry 
well, large numbers are prepared in this manner for use. 

The familv contains al) 0 ut sixty species of which only six are 
mentioned in this work. Some lo S])ecie3 are found in Australia 
and 23 in Indian waters. They rarely exceed a length of ten 
inches : nearly all have a plain silvery coloration. 

In America, the fishes of this family are known as “ Mojarras.”^ 

The Kapas-kapas (Gerres sp.) will take a bait, preferably 
prawns or beach worms, and may be caught in the vaciiiity of fish- 
ing stakes {Kelonp) as in and also near reefs. 'When freshly 
caught it will be found quite a plea-'ant table fhh with compara- 
tivelv few bones. 

SELEMAH. 

{LACTARIIDAE. ) 

The Selemah is the .sole member of this family and is not a 
fish of much economic importance. It grows to a length of about 
10 inches, and is eaten by the natives either fresh or salted but is 
said to be insipid. 

It appears in Malabar in shoals during the months of February 
and March. 

They enter the Straits during the X. E. monsoon but not in 
large numbers and I am informed by Malay fishermen that they 
rarely take more than half a dozen on anv one dav. 

They do not take a bait but a few find their way into nets and 
traps. 
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GRUNTERS. 

(PBISTIPOMATIDAE. ) 

This family oontains abmit 130 specie.' belonging to four 
genera, of wbieli three genera inhabit our waters, viz. Pristipoma 

(Qerut-gerut), Diayramma (Tebal bibir) and Pentapiis ('Selin- 
ching). 

The Qerut-gerut are good fooel tisbes and take a bait readily. 
They are fond of back waters and one ^pecit*s (F. gituram) is said 
to have been captured in fresh water. 

I have taken several in brackish water and found them, when 
freshly cooked, excellent eating. 

Our largest species (P. attains a length of about 18 

inches and is known in Australian waters as the Quwnsland Trum- 
peter. Of this fi'h Stead writes, “ The Australian home of this 
magnificent food-ii.sh is principally along the coast of Queensland 
where it is well and favourably known.'’ 

The names Qerut-gerut and Trumpeter are descriptive 
of the grunting noise the fi>li makes after capture. 

The Tebal bibir are also good edible fish and attain a length 
of two feet or more. 

I have no personal knowledge of the Selinching {Pentapus) 
and place it here from a description supplied to me, together with 
a pocket-kodak snap- hot which does not display the fish very well. 

SEA-BREAMS. 

(SPARIDAE.) 

This, again, is an important family tvliich includes many 
varieties of valuable food fishes. Some are carnivorous. 

Following Hr. G. A. Boulenger's classification, the principal 
genera found in Malayan waters are FrolopPis, Synagrus. Caesio, 
Crenidens, Lethrinus and Spani.f. 

Of the Qeretak lantei (Ecolopsi^ spp.) of Singapore, so 
called from the parallel bands which distinguish most species, I 
can say little. The only s])ecies of Scolopsis with which I am 
familiar are the Anjang-anjang and Kerisi ball, which are occa- 
sionally taken when fishing for Kerisi. 

The Kerisi (Sgiiagrl.s sp}).) are beautiful little fi'h of a 
roseate hue with yellow and silvery bauds. They are very common 
all u)i the cast coast where they can be taken with a line, practically 
anywhere, in fairly deep water on a sandy bottom. 

They average perha])' five or .six to the pound. but I have 
taken them upi to a ]>ound or more in o'*! fathoms near Tioraan 
Island. Kerisi fishing is. or used to be. the favourite out-door 
sport of the Malay Princesses of Pahang, and during the S. W. 
Mon ,0011 regular expeditions were made to the Kerisi grounds and 
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the little fish would be hauled in until the lioats were deeji in the 
water and the Eoyal ladies exhausted. At the right season, there 
are few more delicate flavoured fish than the Kerisi and they re- 
mind one of really good Whiting. 

But they must he absolutely fre.-h and caught on the right 
ground ; if out of season or stale, Kerisi have an unpleasant 
tang about them. 

The Delah ( L'liesio spp. ) are small but good eating, the best 
being, pei'haps, C. pinjulu which is also known as Ikan merah 
china and is in no way inferior to the Ikan merah as a table 
delicacy. 

Of the genus Spams, three species are mentioned in this book, 
one of which, the Beras-beras {S. sarha), is the Tarwhine of 
Queensland and Xew South Wales, where it is considered a good 
edible fish. 

It is not to be compared however, either from a sporting or 
an edible point of view, with its congener the Black Bream {S. 
australis), which has not been recorded as inhabiting Malayan 
waters. 

The Asoh-asoh (Lethriniis nebidosus) is another useful fish 
in this family. The inside of its mouth is orange coloured as is 
that of its relative the Yellow-mouthed Snapi>er (L. chrijsostonius) 
of Australia. 

RED MULLETS. 

(MCLLIDAE.) 

Members of this family are known a.s Bed Mullets in Great 
Britain and a- " Goat-fisiies or “ Surmullets '• in America. 

The British species are MuUus harbatus and .V. snnniileius, 
remarkable for their beautiful jhnk or red colour, and much valued 
<111 the market, although no longer held in the liigh estimation for 
which they were noted by the Homans. 

Biji nangka or Lebai are the Malayan generic names of our 
local member.- of thi.^ family .md are descriptive. The Bij4 
nangka (.lack-friut seed) is yellow and has a filamentous process 
.'imilar to the barbel of the Hi‘d Mullet; a Lebai is a Malay of 
exceptional piou.' habit, and it will be noticed that he almost in- 
variably sport? a beard coii'isting, as a rule, of about two or three 
long liairs, and Ids fellow countrymen have hit off the resemblance 
to the fi-h. whiih has two long liarbels deiiendent from the lower 
jaw. 

The Ikan lebai are remarkably beautiful fishes and their 
brilliant colouring contra.sts .somewhat with the solemn aspect of 
the head, wliich is, perhaps, an additional reason for the Malay 
nickname. 

One of our local species (Upeneus tragula) is known in Aus- 
tralia as the Bar-tailed Goat-fish. 
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All tlie.se li.-ilies are small, rarely exceeding I(J inches in length. 
A'ery little is known regarding their habits or distribution and they 
are not at jiresent of much economic importance. 

I have taken a few in a trawl near Penang and there i? a pos- 
sibility that with new methods of fishing they may become useful 
market fish. 

lied Mullet are known to visit the Britidi coast', in vast shoals, 
at rare intervals. 

BAT-FISHES. 

{SCORPIDIDAK.) 

As far as I know, these fish are represented in our waters by 
the genus Pseitiis only. 

The Qedabang or Nyior-nyior (P. argenteus) is known in 
Australia as the Silvery Bat-fish. It attain- a length of about 
eight or nine mche.' only and its lin-adth is about equal to it.' leiigtli. 
It is common and of fairlv good edible quality but is not. at present, 
of importance. 

The Nyior-nyior (P. fah-iformi.-<) is also a small fish attain- 
ing a length of iierhap.s U or lU inches. 

CORAL FISHES. 

( ( 'IIAETODOyTlDAE.) 

A large grouji of about •2i>0 'pecies of marine carnivorous 
fishes, confined to the Tropics, mostly of small sliie and remarkable 
for their singular forms and marking' and brilliant colours. 

They are particularlv ahundaiit about volcanic rocks and coral 
reefs: but some ascend e.'tuarie.' and tidal rivi-r'. though not to' any 
great distance. 

The Ketang (Ejihijijii'a urgtis) ranges from the Indian Oc-eaii 
to t'hiiia and Australia, att, lining a foot in length. If taken in the 
sea or in clean back-waters it is an c-Xeellciit edible fish, luit those 
■captured in the vu-iinty of ])olluti‘d river.' should be avoided, as 
there is evidence that they an* foul feeders. 

Hamilton Buchanan remark.' of it, “ "When newly caught it is 
a 11 li of great beauty, eiisv digestion, and e.veelleiit tlavour: but 
after death it suou becomes .soft ami 'troiig tasting.’" In b'eylon 
" It i. generally esteemed, its fiesh jiartaking tlie fiavour of trout ’’ 
{Bennett ). 

This fish and its congener (E. inKltifascinlu.':) are favourably 
known in Australia as Butter-fish and are a eommou table lish in 
hotels and restaurants. 

Ikan inggu or Ikan babi are Malay e(|ui\ aleiits for the genus 
HoJacanih IIS. The former term a|)plyiiig to the colouration and 
the latter to the rather pig-like profile and the presence, in all 
these fi.shes. of a pair of ])re-opereular spines directed backwards, 
which are eonsidered to re.semhle boar’s tu-ks. 
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The Bonang {Platcw teira) is a deep-bodied fish which at- 
tains a length of at least 20 inehes. KusscU says their flavour is 
excellent and Cantor makes the same remark. 

It is known in Australia as the Dark Bat-fl-h. 

MOON-FISH. 

(DREPAXIDAE. ) 

The Daun beharu (Dri^pune punctate ) is a very common fish 
of fair edible value. 

Considerable quantities of this fish have been taken in trawls 
both in India and Ceylon. Sir K. Gupta ;ays thev are very much 
sought after and always command a good price in Bengal. They 
are rather too bony to be popular with European-: in the East. 

“ BLACK TREVALLY.” 

{TEUTHIDIDAE.) 

According to Dr. Boulenger’s classification (1902). this family 
comprises a single recent genus. Tenth is, with about 30 species, 
herbivorous fishes from the Indian and IVestern Pacific Oceans. 
According to Bottard (‘•' Poissons venimeux.” Paris 1889) the sting 
from the spines of these fishes is much dreaded, and this I can 
vouch for, though personally I have suffered very little inconvenience 
from the pricks of these syiines. 

It will be noticed that lluncker gives the generic synonym 
Ketang to members of this familv and thi-: is the name given by 
Malays to the genu^ Ephippus (Cii-vetodoxtid-ve ) which also has 
venomous sjiines. 

In all species of Teutliif there 'are 13 dorsal spines and T 
anal spines, whereas Ephippus has 9 dorsal and 3 anal spines, which 
siiews that tlie Malay system of clasdfication does not agree with 
that adopted by scientists. 

The Dengkis (T. nehulosa) is known on the East coast of 
Australia as the “Black Trevally” and the Debam (T. java) is 
also found on the Australian coast. 

They are small fi.sh. fairly common in the market' where they 
find a ready .-ale. 

QOURAMI, ETC. 

( OSPH ROME XI DA E. ) 

This familv of fre-h water fishes is remarkable for several 
reasons : 

From an edible point of view, because it includes the Kalui 
(Osphromenus olfax), known in India as the Gourami, which has a 
world wide reputation as one of the finest flavoured fresh water 
fi.sh known, as w^'ll as tlie Pepuyu, a favourite food fish in Negri 
Sembilan. 
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From ail atliletii- and sporting point ot; view, because it in- 
cludes the Pepuyu {Anahus scandens) the famous climbing Perch, 
mentioned (irf all natural history' books, as well as the Ikan belaga 
the equally famous fighting tisli, on which Pahang rajas have won 
and lost fabulous ^ums: and from a scientific iioint of view, becau-e 
all members of this family are provided with suiier-branchial res- 
piratory organs, -ituated in a cavity aliove the gills which enables 
them to live, happily, out of water for long periods. 

The Kalui grows to a length of about two feet and is regarded 
as one of the best flavoured fishes in the East. It has lieen ac- 
climatised in India, the Guianas, Mauritius and Australia. 

Day writes, 

" ('ommerson who observed it in the Mauritius in ITTd. 
state.' tha he never ate any fi-h more exquisite in flavour, 
whether from the sea or fresh water; he also added that in 
Batavia the Dutch reared them in large earthen pots, changing 
the water daily and feeding them on nothing but fre h water 
plants, especially the Pistid nataiix.'' 

General Ilanlwicke^ give.- an account of the breeding of this 
fish, apparetitly monogamous: he observe.-. 

They commence at six months of age, whilst their fecun- 
dity is astonishing. During the breeding season, they frequent 
the sides of tank,', where shelter is att'ord-ed them by the grasse- 
and weeds growing in the water. For several days they are 
very active, jiassing m and out of tladr gra-sy cover, and in 
some place> thickening it. by entangling all trailing 'hoots, 
and forming what is generally considered the spot under which 
the ova are de]iosited. They continue to watch this ])lacc with 
the greate.'t vigilance, driving away any interloping fi'h. and. 
at the end of a month numerous fry appear, over wliieli the old 
gouramio' keep ivatch many dav'.” 

I kept these fish in a large ))oiid at Kuala Pilah, having first 
caught them with a casting net iii the Muar river. Their natural 
food consists of aquatic plants and I used to collect the leaves they 
like and send a leaf at a time down the 'tream until a Kalui rose 
to the bait. It was then a simple matter to lure the fish nearer and 
nearer, with carefully flicked leaves until it was close enough to my 
place of concealment to enable me to throw the net over the floating 
leaf under which the iisli was rising. 

There are probahlv many old friend' who will remember the 
little dinners iii Kuala Pilah. when the fish. fowl, mutton and 
vegetables were all locally raised. 

The Kalui in mv pond were fed daily on leaves, primlpally 
■wild caladium and tapioca .-ihoots, not thrown broad-cast but in- 
serted in split bamboo ))ole< which were inishcd into the bottom of 
the pond. They ate a tremendous lot and grew verv rapidly; 

1 Zool. Journ. IV, p. 309. 
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the caladiuin leaves imparting a very tine flavour to the flsh. 

They ivill rise to a fly or beetle, and some flowers, particularly 
a large Hibiscus. Anyone intending to keep the-e fish in stock 
ponds is advised to keep the pond free from pollution and to feed 
the flsh regularly. It is only in this way that rapid growth and 
good flavour can be obtained. 

Thev attain a length of two feet, a weight of at least 20 pounds 
and in -hape resemble the turbot. 

The Pepuyu or Betok (.laniu-s scandens) has a world wide 
reputation as the Climbing Perch. Gunther’- tells us that in 1197 
Daldorf in a memoir communicated to the Linnean Society of 
London mentions that he had himself taken, in 1791, an A7iabas 
in the act of ascending a palm tree {Pnlniijm) which grew near a 
pond. The flsh had reached the height of .1 feet and was going 
still higher. He goes on to say that the fish is named in the 
Malayan language the " Tree Climber.” which is a mistake. He 
should, I think, have said the Malayalam language. See Day 
(Fishes of India) L ndi colli. 

Meek-’ writes, 

" Anahus has been frequently oljtained on the ground and 
a specimen now in the collection of Armstrong College, ob- 
• tained from near Bangkok was found cro>siug the road oO 
yards from the irearest water. It is named the climbing perch 
from the habit it has of climbing up the rmigh bark of trees by 
movements of the spine-clad ojiercula. 

■■ The method of progression out of the water and the 
climbing of jialms and jialmyra tree^ cs]-)ecially after heavy 
rains, have been repeatedly observed.” 

The Xegri Semliilan iMalays have a saying, often quoted, which 
hits off the high estimation in wliicli this little fish is held by inland 
dweller^: dik-iilau stidah iiiininn ni/cr (jopong bvrtali ijol-. sudah 
mal-an prpiu/ii. pnijah nok firtf/gdlkan ncgrl ini: which may be 
roughly translated: IVhen a visitor has drunk the water and eaten 
the fish of this country, he i loath to leave it. 

The Ikan Pelaga or Belaga {Heita .'P]).) iiroliablv derives its 
name from Siam where it i< known as Pla Kat (Pla, fish; Kat, a 
figiiter) . 

It is conmioii throughout the Peninsula and mav be caught in 
most of the pond.s and ditchc> in Singapore. 

Cantor relates that the Siame-e are infatuated witli the com- 
bats of these fi. h, staking on the issue considerable sums, and some- 
times their own persons and families. 

The li(once to figlit tliese flsh used to be farmed in .Siam and 
brought in a considerable re\emie to the King. 


1 Study of Fishes, p. .516. 

- Migrations of Fish, 1916. 
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The male fish are kept in bottles separately, and when in a state 
Ilf t[uiet they are dull lookinfr little fish, but if two bottles be 
broujiht together, the little creatures become greatlv excited and 
the raised fins and whole body shine with bright inetallie colours of 
dazzling beauty. 

If two male fish are then placed together they fight like terriers. 
'When fighting they utter a curious ringing note which rounds like 
■■ Kring Kriiig’’ and jirobably this accounts for another name 
by which they ate known \iz. Ikan karing. 

The Kepar (Poh/iicanlhtit; hassrltii) is another beautiful little 
fi>h and. quite common in brackish .-wamps and ponds. 

This fish lia; been bred in confinement by Chinese, probably for 
eenturie.s, and is known as the Parad.ise fish to a(|uarium owners 
in Euro]ie. In its native element, in dark or muddy water, it is 
of rather a drab brown colour but if kejit in a bowl in clear water. 
It Iia; a beautiful golden colour with red transverse bands. 

CORAL FISHES. 

(POMACEyTEIDA E . ) 

This family resembles the Ciiaetodontidae (Coral Fishes) in 
form and mode of life, likewise in the brilliant colouration. For 
this reason I have applied the same English name in the absence 
of any other for this particular family. 

Over loti species are known. Some 30 species are described in 
Day's Fishes of India and probablv the family i.s better reijresented 
in Malat'an than in Indian waters. 

As the names Inggu ami Qombing shew, the Malays include 
CitAtHODOXTiD.tE and I’oMAcr.xTinnAE in one family and curiously 
enough, the scalv-finned fishes ( Chaetodoxtid.ve) resemble the 
PoAiACEXTitiDAE SO closelv that in some instances actually the same 
colouration and markings are common to members of the two 
families. This, as remarked by Dr. (funther. is one of many in- 
stances ^hewing that the colouration of animals depends to a great 
extent on their mode of life and natural surroundings. 

From an edible point of view they are not of much economic 
importance but all specimens brought to the markets seem to find 
ready purchasers. 

“WRASSES” OR PARROT FISHES. 

(LABBIDAE.) 

The ‘‘ Wrasses " form a large fanully of most brillianitly 
coloured marine fishes, inhabiting all the tropical and temperate 
coasts. 

Their regime is partially herbivorous, partially carnivorous. 
About 400 species are known. 

Some of the members of this family have been observed to- 
build nests for the protection of their eggs and young. 
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These iie-ts in the European Liihrus are made of sea-tveeds, 
/loophytes, corals, broken .shells, etc., and are the work of both the 
male and female. It i.s also in this family that .'leep was first 
observed in fishes, and tliis has been fully verified by Mobius, on 
Labrus ruprt-stis in an aquarium, the fish seeking a sleeping place 
.at night and laying itself down to rest on one side.^ 

Tokak is the generic name applied bv Malay.s to those mem- 
bers of this family which are provicled with strong canine-like teeth. 
(See Wilkinson’s Dictionary, p. 301. Tokak. Biting, used of 
slugs, sharks, tigers, and other animals which me their teeth as a 
weapon of offence. ) 

The teeth of these fishes arc u.sed however for cm hing shells, 
s-oral, etc. 

A Tokak {Ch aerops vmnopicrus) i.- known in Aew South 
Wales and Queensland as the Blue-spotted Groper. 

Little use is made of this large family of fine edible fishes from 
a commercial point of view. 

Their capture is confined to the hand line and to l)asket traps. 
Their habitat, deep water in the vicinity of coral reefs, renders the 
use of ordinary nets impossible hut the trammel net which is un- 
known in this region .should prove effectixe. 

Many members of this family attain a weight of .Sd pounds. 

PARROT-WRASSES. 

{SCirdDAE.) 

This family is closely allied to the jjreceding. with which they 
have been usually united, hut differing in the more or less euale.scent 
teetli. forming, often, a parrot-like beak. 

I have placed the Bechok in this family and also among the 
Labridae as there are sexeral sjiecies. 

Mr. A. W. H. Hamilton, who i.s an authority on ilalavan sea- 
fi.shes, tells me that the Malays of the Western part of .Singapore 
confine the .synonym Bechok to a fish with green teeth, which 
^eem.; to identify his fish as Pseudodnx mohtccanus (Day, ~nd 
edition Vol. II, p. 421). 

HORSE MACKERELS. 

{CAUANGIDAE.) 

A large and important famih' of carnivorous fi.^hes, all of 
which are edible and many of large .size. 

Members of this family compo.se the bulk of the fish taken in 
nets on the East coast, which are dried and salted for e.xport. 

Some of our ]trincipal local varieties are the Chencharu 
(Caranx rottleri), the Selar {Caran.r. not less than 12 species), 
the Chermin (C. (pdlii.'i), the Nyior nyior {Trnchijtidtus .spp.) 
.and the Talang {Choriiiemus spp.). 

1 The Cambridge Natural History, 1904. 
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When freshly caiiglit and cooked they are all excellent eating, 
but they do not keep well. 

The Chencharu i.s quite common and is found in large shoals. 
When in season, large numbers will be found in the markets and if 
quite fresh they are good edible fish. They are said to attain a 
length of 0 feet. 

All the Selar are good eating, but the fre-her they are the 
better. They give good sport with a light rod and small hook, to 
which a few small wliite feather.s liave been " whipped.’" 

They like shade and will be found in the neighbourhood of 
piers and under vessels, ^^^len crui.-ing, I have often noticed 
Selar taking shelter binder my yacht, when we were becalmed, and 
if the period coincided with a meal time, we used to catch as many 
as we wanted in a few minutes. 

There are. at times, large nundiers of Selar in shallow water 
off Singapore a.s. ]jrol)ably, many .sea-side residents know. 

The Chermin (C. (Ktlliis) is a deep-bodied fish somewhat re- 
sembling the Dory in sii.ipe and is one of the best, if not the best, 
food fisli in this family. It is found generally on reefs : takes a 
prawn or fi-h bait, ami gives splendid sport as it fights very hard 
and takes a bit of jjlaying. 

Specimens 'i feet in length are not uncommon and it is said 
to grow to five feet in length. It is known in Au-'tralia as the 
Silvery iloon-fish. 

The Nyior nyior (TnicJii/iiottix ovatiis and T. htiiUoni) are 
known in Australia as tlie Dart. These fish must be fre h to be 
appreciated. 

The Talang (Chorineiinis s]!]).) is a common fash in tlie 
markets and fairly popular with most Asiatics, but some Malays 
have a prejudice against it and will tell you that it gives them an 
irritating and disfiguring affection of the skin. 

It may be that the general appearance of these fish, all of which 
have a row of dark blotches along the side, mav suggest the un- 
sightly blotches seen on the faces, bodies and limbs of natives who 
are afflicted with certain kinds of skin di.sea,se, kedal, sopak, etc. 
or that the con-uraption of this fish when not perfectly fresh causes 
urticaria, but the subject should be worth investigation. 

One local species of Talang {S. sanrti-pi>tn) is known also in 
Australia as the Quecn-tidi. and another tooloo-parali) is known 
also in Philippine waters as the Talang-talang. 

There are manv other excellent fooil fish in this family in- 
cluding the Lembudok or Demudok, Gerepoh and Berkas, not 

specifically identified. 

The generic term by whicb the Canin.r branch of this familv is 
known to the Moro.s, in the Phili])pine.s, is Daing piiti. The name 
Daing belang occurs lo<\ally and is ajiplied to Caran.v speciosus 
and C. compressus. 
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MACKERELS, TUNNIES, ETC. 

(SCmiBRIDAH.) 

The fishes of the " Mackerel family are pelagic forms, abun- 
dant in all the seas of the tropical and temperate zones. They 
travel about in shoals, spawn in the open sea. but periodically ap- 
proach the shore in pursuit of other li-hes on which they feed. 

Our most important local meml)er.s of this family are the 
Pelata (Siamese pla thu) {Scomher mirrolepidoiiis) . the Tong- 
kol {TJujnnus thunnimi) and the Tenggiri {Cybium spp.). 

The Pelata is a fish of great commercial importance in Siam 
and on the East Coast, where it is extensively salted and dried 'for 
export. 

The Tongkol is the Malay generic term for the Tunny and. 
I believe, for the Bonito al.so. These fish gives excellent sport when 
they are on the feed hut often one sees a school of these fish jump- 
ing and disportinsr themsehc'. and on such occasions they seem to 
disdain the bait which is trolled ’’ past them. 

The Tenggiri is. in my opinion, the best fish in our water.-. 
Tlie best 'both from a sporting and from an edible point of view, but 
I may be prejudiced in it' favour because T have had more sport 
with this fish than with any otlier. Seale' gives corroborative 
evidence as to it-- edible qualities a-; follows. “ In this family is 
the tanguingue, which is a true Spanish iMackorel. By many 
people this is regarded as the fiiiot food fish in the Philippine 
waters.” 

A recent visitor to Singapore from Queensland told me that 
he had had great sport with the-^e fi-h on the Barrier Eeef and that 
they attained a weight of 100 pounds. 

The big fi.sh stay out in deep water and the bc-t time to take 
them is during the IN’. E. monsoon. The best bait is a whole fish 
about 8 or 9 inches long, and at least 100 or 1.50 yard' of line should 
be run off the reel, so as to keep the bait a long way astern as you 
sail along in a good breeze. 

When making a passage in a heavv sea with no time for rod 
fishing we used to boom out as many as five brass wire lines and 
perhaps have ttvo or three fish on at once averaging 20 pounds or 
so. 

WTten our fisheries are better understood and depots with re- 
frigerating plant are established on the islands off the East coast, 
more attention will certainly be paid to our oceanic fishe'. Sea 
going fishing smacks should do a good trade with catches of Bonito, 
Tunny and Spanish mackerel. 

One of the Spani.sh mackerels in America is one of the most 
highly esteemed of all American fishes and always commands a high 
price. Stead mentions that the catch in 1897 amounted to 
1,18.3.4.56 pounds, worth nearly £14,000. 

1 Fishery resources of the Philippines. 
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HAIRTAILS. 

(TRICHIl’RWAE.) 

The Timah-timah {Trichiurus spp. ) are some of our com- 
monest fishes and are generally on sale in the markets. 

I have never eaten them but the Chinese and Indians purchase 
them readily. 

These fi.-h have no caudal fin, the body being ribbon like and 
tapering to a fine point. 

Miniature specimens an inch or two in length form a con- 
siderable proportion of the catches of illegal purse nets. The or- 
dinary size of marketable specimens is about three to four feet. 

Day quotes Russell as observing that an his time they were 
esteemed by the European soldiers in India, and Jerdon states that 
they afford very delicate eating. 

SAIL-FISHES. 

(HISTIOPHORWA E. ) 

A family of large oceanic fishes, occurring in trojaical or sub- 
tropical seas. On account of their formidable sword, large speci- 
mens are held in dread by fishermen and are rarely taken and stiU 
more rarely preserved. 

The Japanese in Hawaii have a regular fisliery for Sail-Fish 
and Tuna. The Japanese fishermen in Singapore, who are the 
only deep water fishermen in our waters and whose methods are 
much more enterprising and thorough than those of the Malays and 
Chinese, arc taking these fish occasionally. 

I am informed that a Sail-Pish, three fathoms long was sold in 
the Clyde Terrace market within the past two weeks, but the in- 
formation arrived too late to enable me to get a photograph. 

This fish is known to Malays as Selayer or Layeran (Lay&r. 
a sail), and is by no means rare. 

FLAT-FISHES. 

(PLEUROXECTIDAE.) 

Flat fishes are a large group of some 500 species, mostly 
marine. 

The very young are transparent and symmetrical with an eye 
on each side, and swim in a vertical position like other fishes. 

As they grow, the eye of one side moves by degrees to the other 
side, where it becomes the upper eye. 

If, at that age, the dorsal fin does not extend to the frontal 
region, the migrating eye simply moves over the line of the profile; 
in other genera, the dorsal fin has already extended to the snout 
before the migration takes place, and the eye, passing between the 
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frontal bone and the tissues supportin<^ tlie fin. appears to pass from 
side to side throngli the head, as was believed by some of the earlier 
observers.’^ 

As a food supply the flat-fishes are of great importance, the 
flesh of the majority being of excellent quality and flavour, and 
they are de-erx-edly j)opular with Europeans in Malaya. 

The famih’ is represented in our waters by. certainly, not less 
than 19 species, of which 12 are included in the systematic li -t in 
this work. 

The Malay generic terms are Ikan sabelah and Ikan lidah 
for all members of this family, but in some districts the name 
Sabelah is applied to those genera which have a distinct caudal 
fin {Pseitodes, Pseudorhomhhus) and the name Lidah to the tongue- 
shaped genera (Sijnaplura, Plagusia, Cjjnoglossns) . 

In the Straits of Malacca these fish are very common in shallow 
water on sand and mud where they keep close to the bottom. This 
habit of keeping close to the bottom renders them particularly 
liable to capture Ity the beam or “ Otter trawl. I have taken 
these fish in a beam trawl in fair numbers both off Singapore and 
off the Krian coast. 

On the great Kra flats off Krian which arc formed of very soft 
mud I found it necessary to fit " ski ■’ or wooden .skates to the irons 
of the trawl to enable the trawl to slide on the surface of the mud, 
and took consideralfle numbers of these fish as well as some large 
Eays. 

I should expect a trawler to he successful on the long banks 
and in the deep water gullies which, as a glance at the chart will 
shew, run in the direction of the prevailing currents, in many parts 
of the steamer route between Penang and Singapore. 

An enormous amount of destruction of immature flat fish 
takes place daily in shallow water, specimens an inch or two in 
length being taken in seine nets and purse-nets from one end of 
the Straits to the other. A special effort should be made to stop 
this murder of miniature fish which has diminished our food supply 
to a verv considerable extent. 

Two species o'f our Ikan sabelah are found on the Queens- 
land coast. One, Psetlodes crumei, is known as the Queensland 
Halibut, and the other. Pscudorliombus rusellu, is generally called 
the “ Flounder.” 

GOBIES. 

(GOBI I DAE.) 

A large familv of some 609 specie.s, the great majority marine, 
mostly carni\or()Us and of small size. 

The largest form (Eleolris marmorain) from the rivers of Siam, 
Borneo. Sumatra and the Malay Ptminsula grows to nearlv three 
feet, whilst the smallest (Mgstichthgs liizoncnsis) from the Philip- 


1 Cambridge Nat. History. 
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pines, attains a lengtli of about half an inch and is believed to be 
the smallest known fish. 

The faniilv is not of mncii cconoinie im]jortance at ])re'ent 
and I have no personal knowledjje of their edible i|ualities. 

Our most noteworthy species are the Belontok {Eleotris mar- 
monitu) the Belodok {(lohiitf. 'j))).). theTembakul and Belachak 
(Periophthalmiis spp.) . 

The Belontok has already lieen alluded to as attainint; a large 
size and not less than seven species are known to inhabit onr 
■«’aters. 

(Jne of our Belodok {G. hutis) is said by Day to be much 
■esteemed Ijv the natives of India, as being vcr>- light and whole- 
'Ome, but unless elaborately cooked is not relished by Europeans, 
because of ns deficiency in, or earthy, taste. 

It attains a length of a foot and a half, takes a bait freely and 
is largelv bred in tanks in India. 

The Tembakul and Belachak will be familiar to most resi- 
dents in IMalaya as the Mud-Skippers which may be seen disporting 
themselve.s on the mud and among the mangroves, along all our 
coasts and estuaries. 

Malavs have told me that these fish are good eating and possess 
great medicinal virtues. 

They have very consjticiious prominent eyes, which are capable 
•of protrusion and retraction, amt extraordinary muscular pectoral 
fins which they me like arm> for progression on mud and for 
climbing. 

Day writes. " They climb on to trees, bolding on by their 
pectoral liiis e.xactly as if they were anns. Xow and then they 
plant these firmly as organs <>f snpiiort, the same as one places 
ohe’s elbows on a table, then they rai-e their heads and take a 
deliberate survey of surrounding objects.” 

Saville-Keiit is ipioted by istead as follows; 

A remarkable eirenmstanee associated with the life 
economy of I^rrioplitliaJimis is the fact that it cannot sustain 
life if continually water->ubmcrgcd like ordinary fish. The 
exposure of its ti.-sues to the action of atmospheric air with 
every fall of the tide appears to lie essential to its well-being, 
and examples experimentally kept under water for prolonged 
intervals were literally drowned. 

“ As a provision for its abnormal life-habits, it has been 
ascertained that Periophtliahnus possesses a supplementary 
respiratory organ which, singular to relate, is represented, in 
this instance, in the creature's tail. 

'■ The fish while reposing on the surface of the mnd eom- 
monly leates its tail more itr less immersed in the water. The 
blood circulates with abnormal energy through this thin mem- 
branous appendage, which accordingly fulfils the function of a 
supplementary gill.’’ 
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SUCKING RSHES. 

{ECHIXEIDIDAE . ) 

These fishes, generally known as Remora, attach themselves 
hy means of a remarkable adhesive disc on the n])per surface of the 
head to boats and ships, or to whales, sharks and turtles and in 
this way manage to do a good deal of travelling with the minimum 
amount of effort. As they are not strong swimmers they obtain a 
much larger supply of food by riding about in this way than other- 
wise would be possible. 

The natives of Cuba, Zanzibar and the Torres Straits use these 
fish for catching turtles; the fish being held by a metal ring round 
the t)ase of the tai 1 to which a line is attached. " When one of 
these fish, a foot in length, has its wet sucker applied to a table, 
and is allowed time to lay hold, it adheres so tightly that it is im- 
possible to pull it off by a fair vertical strain (Lydekker)h 

Tlie Gemi {Echineis nnucratcs) is very common in these seas. 
It takes a bait readily, is edible, and may, occasionally, be seen in 
the markets. 

GOBLIN-FISHES. 

{SCOBFAESIDAE.) 

Some members of this family are Perch-shaped and edible,, 
growing to a large size (Sebastes, Ecorpaenc, etc.). 

Xearly all are distinguished by a ijowerfnl armature, either of 
the head, or fin spines, or both, and in some the spines are provided 
with poison glands (Scorpiietui. Pteruis, Prior and Synancia) and 
a sting from these ^itines is extremely painful. 

Lepu is the Malay synonym for all member' of this family. 

FLAT-HEADS. 

{PL A TYCEPIIALWAE. ) 

This family with a single genus, Platycepbalus, and some 40' 
species, inhabits the coasts of the Indian Ocean and the Western 
Pacific. 

The Malay generic term is Baji-baji, so called from the wedge 
shaped head, and so far some four species have been identified in 
Malayan seas. 

They live on the bottom, hidden in the sand as a rule, and a& 
they depend on their protective colouring and spines to save them 
from possible enemies, they do not swim to any distance wlien dis- 
turbed but dart away for an instant and then lie motionless half 
buried in the sand. 

This peculiarity renders them particularly liable to be taken by 
trawls and a large proportion of the catches made bv the Xew 
South Wales trawlers is composed of these fisli. 

Thev are good edible fish and common in the markets. 

1 Eoyal Nat. History. 
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“ STAR-GAZERS.” 

{LEPTOSCOPIDAE.) 

lufomiation is ■wanting', bnt, I think the Pukul gendang 
{Percis pulchella) is rare and economically nnimpurtant. 

SPINY-EELS. 

( MASTACEMBELIDAE.) 

These are eel-shaped eaniivorous tishes. very common through- 
out ilalaya where they are known liv the generic term Tilan. 
The largest species reach a length of three feet and the flesh of all 
s])ecies is of excellent finality. They are found far inland and often 
at considerable elevations. 

Day Tates. “ Exccdlent as food, although owing to their resem- 
blance to eeh (in fact they are eels with spines') or snakes, some 
lieoifle object to them." Buchanan ob'crves. “sought after bv the 
natives, the highest of whom in Bengal make no scruple of eating 
them : and by Europeans they are esteemed the best of the eel-kind.’’ 

FROG-FISHES. 

(EATEACHIDAE.) 

These carnivorous ti>hes apiiarently delight in mud and dirty 
water: they fretiuent the shores, ascending tidal rivers and estuaries. 
At Penang the natives attribute ]ioisonous qualities to these fishes, 
.and reject them even as manure’’ (Cantor). 

ANGLERFISHES AND “CROAKERS.” 

(AXTEXXAEIIDAE A- MALTIIIDAE.) 

These fishes have no economic value. 

LEATHER-JACKETS. 

(77.7.IC.l.Y77/y7bl/; AXD EALlSTinAE.) 

Tliese two families may be conveniently taken together in this 
small work as there is a strong affinity between them. 

Tliough containing many species of no economic value one 
species, the Jebong {Ealislcx i<tellatu.s) , is preferred to all other 
fish by many iMalays. inclndiiig fishermen, whom I have questioned. 
I think tliat the main ivaxm for this preference, is that the flesh 
of this fish more nearly resembles that of a chicken than any other 
li.sli. and conse(|ueutly the change to what apiu'o.vimates to a meat 
diet is welcomed. 

The Jebong has a tough leatherv skin which has to be re- 
moved before it is cooked. The cook should not be allowed to re- 
move the head which is the best part of this fish, and of many 
•others, especially perhaps the Tenggiri. 

L'''ather-jacketi are held in con.siderable esteem in Australia as 
food fish and are commonly served in hotels and restaurants. 
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BOX-FISHES. 

{OSTRACIOSTIDAE. ) 

This faiiiilv is of no edible imiiortance. 

GLOBE-FISHES AND PORCUPINE FISHES. 

{TETRODOSTIDAE <£■ DIODOXTIVAE.) 

These fish possess poisonous properties and instances have been 
recorded of persons dvino- shortly after eating them. Malay fi.sher- 
luen. hotvever. commonly eat the Buntal pisang (Tetrodon 
hinans) and some other species, being careful to remove all the 
pois(jnoiis organs. 


SHARKS AND DOG-FISHES. 

iCARCIIARIlDAE, SCYLLIDAE, SPIIYRXIDAE.) 

Sharks are active predacious fishes living at different depths 
in the ,sca from the surface to nearly a thousand fathoms and rang- 
ing from mid-ocean to the shallower waters round the coasts in every 
part of the world. They are most abundant in the Tropic's where 
they attain their greatest size_, and some of the Sharks are the 
largest of living fishes. 

Among the Scyllidae (Dog-fishes) we have in these waters the 
Tiger or Zelira Shark (Yu chechak or Yu to’kek) with dark 
hands on a tawny ground which attains a lengfh of at least 10 feet. 

Among our species of the true Sharks (Carchakiid.ve) we have 
Yu tenggiri (Galeocerdo rai/neri) which attains a length of over 
13 feet and is very ferocious, but fortunately rather rare, and the 
Yu jerong or Yu sambaran {Cnrcharim sp.) which has also a 
had reputation. 

The Ilammor-head Sharks (Sphvkxidae) Yu bengkong, Yu 
sanggul or Yu palang are voracious, iisuallv live in deep water 
and grow to a length of l.o feet. 

There is no scientific record of the appearance of Ehixodon- 
TiDAE in these waters. Sharks of this family are probably the largest 
known and are said to exceed .ID feet in length (some writers men- 
tion To feet), but to be quite harmle.ss. Specimens have been seen 
or cajitured in the neighbourhood of C'e}'lon, and on one occasion 
I watched a very large shark, in clear water, near Xipah Bay, 
Tiomau Island, for more than half an hour, which appeared to- 
equal the length of my yaeht (35 feet). 

Tile economic value of -harks ha> not yet been fully realised. 
FXhermeii regard them as a nuisance as the\' tear net^ and take 
fish off their hooks, and thev are avoided as luueli a> possible. 
Incidentally sharks are a nuisance to trawl-fishermeii in Australia,, 
and if there is aiiv delay in getting the “cod-end'’ containing tlie 
fisli Oil board, the sharks will bite pieces out of it. There is how- 
ever every indication that shark-leather will soon he an ordinary 
trade commodity. The .skin of sharks is com|)osed of two layers: 
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the outermost intecrument, ‘‘ shagreen,'’ is covered with denticles, 
and hitherto, owinji; to the difficulty of treatment, has had a very 
limited use. but within the last few years a method has been dis- 
covered of sei)aratinjr the outer and inner skins and the latter can 
be tanned and used in every way like ordinary leather. It is there- 
fore likelv that the high price and searcitv of ordinarv leather will 
eventually lead to the universal exploitation of the shark, ray and 
porpoise fisheries with special nets and appliances. I see in the 
Australian Magazine '■-Sea, Land and Air'' (Septeml)er 1920) 
that|a Marine-Leather Companv is operating successfully off the 
coast of Florida and Xorth Carolina. 

Other commercial products are the blood, fins, liver and meat. 
The blood is said to furnish one of the finest waterproof glues vet 
known for aeroplane propellers, etc. ; the fins are a well known 
Chinese defiicacv. and the American Bureau of Ftsheries has 
published some thirty recipes for cooking shark-meat. 

Small sharks are esteemed as food by the Malays. Indians and 
Chinese and are excellent eating. 

The liver of the shark is rich in oil and is said to ecptal that of 
the Cod in its medicinal properties. It is also used in the prepar- 
ation of soap, paint, etc., including the treatment of leather. 

SAW FISHES. 

{PEL^TIDAE.) 

The familv contains one genu> {Prif:fis) with about four or 
five species. 

These fish are termed Beroi by .Malays in some districts but 
the descriptive names Yu gergaji, Yu parang and Yu todak are 
more commonly heard, Malavs placing these and the Khinobatid-VE 
among the Sharks (SHLAcitoinEi) and not among the Rays (B.v- 
THOiDEi), with good reason. 

Bouleuger states that an arbitrary distinction has been made 
which has little to recommend it e\ce|)t custotn and some measure 
of convenience. 

These fish are readily eaten bv Malays, Chinese and Tamils 
and are very common. Tliev enter rivers right up into fresh water 
and small specimens two or three feet long are often taken acci- 
dentally in casting nets. 

They have always ap]>eared to me to be very lethargic and slug- 
gish and as tlie small ones in a net gice less trouble than anv other 
fish of the same size, I have always c-ousidered them to be more for- 
midable; in appearance than in reality. tiowever. Dav writes 
“ Great injuries arc inflicted bv these fishes, which strike side- 
ways with their formidable snouts; and although not [lersonallv a 
witness to the fact. I diave been infonned on native authority, that 
large ones have been known to cut a bather entirely in two.” 

It would be interesting to know whether there is anv record of 
patients having l>een admitted to hospital in India or Malaya, suffer- 
ing from injuries inflicted by these fish. 
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A saw-fish measuring 23 feet 6 inches exclusive of the saw was 
taken in the Bay of Bengal by the Government trawler “ Golden 
Grown and I believe that this is the largest recorded fish. Xo 
mention is made of the length of the saw of this specimen but it is 
not likely to have been less than T feet. The largest saw in the 
Baffles Museum, Singapore, measures 5 ft. lOf in. 

BEAKED-RAYS. 

(RHiyOBATWAE.) 

These are harmless, sedentary, bottom-feeding fishes tvhich 
subsist chiefly on shell-fish, crabs, etc. They are considered good 
eating and are sold regularly in the markets. 

They are known to Malays as Yu kemejan. 

ELECTRIC-RAYS. 

{TOBPEDINIDAE.) 

These Bays to which the Malays have given the descriptive 
names Pari kebas or Pari sebar have the power of inflicting 
electric shocks. " The fish ’’ writes Dr. Giinther, gives the elec- 
tric shock voluntarily, when it is excited to do so in self defence, 
or intends to stun or kill its prey. The electric currents created 
in these fishes exercise all the other known properties of electricity ; 
they render the needle magnetic, decompose chemical compounds, 
and emit the spark.” 

Our Malayan species are very <mall. I have a s]3ecimen of 
the Pari kebas {A.^irape cUpfenjgia) about si.x (inches long and 
there is no record yet of specimens over IS indies. 

AVlien trawling on the Australian coast we took many speci- 
mens which ajjpeared to be between two and three feet in length 
and one or two new dec-k hands experienced shocks which appeared 
to cause only momentary inconvenience. 

Cantor says that out of the water thev mav be handled with 
impunitv. 

STING RAYS. 

( TUYCOyinAE.) 

Nearly all the member:? of this family are itrovided with long 
wliip-likc tails, which are generallv armed with spines. In the 
larger kinds these formidaide spines may be a^ much as 8 or 9 
inches in length ; and. as they wear out they are, from time to 
time, shell and replaced by new ones growing from behind. 

These spines inflict very .-.evere wounds, the pain of which is 
greatly increased liy the apjiarently poisonous cutaneous mucus 
introduced into the wound. 

The Pari beting {Trygon uantaki attains a large size, 5 feet 
or more across the disk, and a weight of well over 200 pounds. In 
one haul of the trawl in the Bay of Bengal the “ Golden Crown ” 
took four of these fi.sh which weighed respectively 180, 170, 160 
and 12-2 pounds. 
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The Pari dedap (Urogymnus asperrimus) is the sole repre- 
sentative ot a genus and remarkable from the fact that its back is 
covered with osseous tubercles, among which are studded, at inter- 
vals, a number of conical denticles or spines rather like limpets in 
appearance. 

This fish ranges between the Eed Sea, East Coast of Africa, 
seas of India and the Malay Archipelago. 

I recently overheard a Malay in the BatHes Museum apply the 
name Deredap to this fish and perhaps a note on the word Dedap 
and its derivatives may be of interest. 

Dedap — a tree {Eryihrinus sp.) with scarlet flowers, the bark 
of which is studded with spines of the same limpet-like shape as 
tho-e of the Pari dedap. 

Dedap — a shield or buckler. 

Redap — a small drum, (probably so called from the kind of 
skin used). 

Meredap — (Biau. Johor) springing up plentifully, of prickly 
heat and other skin eruptions, the feature of which is a large num- 
ber of pustules. 

The word dedap as meaning a shield is obsolete both in collo- 
quial Malav ami in literature and it is interesting to note that its 
place has Ix^en taken by the Indian word Perisai. 

EAGLE-RAYS. 

{MTLIOBATIDAE.) 

This family contains five genera and about 2' sjxcies. All 
five genera are represented in Malayan seas. 

These fish feed principally on Molluscs, the shells of which 
they grind with their large grinding-teeth. Some of them attain 
an enormous size, over ijn feet in width, a thickness of 3 to 4 feet 
and a weight, probably, of over a ton. 

They are variously known as Devil-fishes. Sea-<levils, Bat- 
ifishcs. Eagle-rays, etc., and it is interesting to note that the terms 
Bat and Eagle are taken from tlie Malay, viz. Pari kelawar and 
Pari lang. 

The largest of this family are the Pari paus (Dicerobatis spp. 
and Ceratoptera spp.). 

I have .seen these fisli leap out of the .sea to a height of perhaps 
T or S feet, time after time, coming down each time with a tre- 
mendous splash, and Malays have told me that the fish does this to 
.shake olf the remora which hang on to them in large numbers. 

In conclusion I may add, that all the Bays and Skates are eaten 
by natives of the East, while the “wings" or fims are highly esteemed 
by the Chinese. Fishes of this order would form a considerable 
proportion of the catches of a trawler and would ]trovide a cheap 
and valuable food, for wliich there is a constant demand, either 
fresh or salted. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MALAYAN FISHES, 

XoTE : — The letters and abbreviations inserted in brackets after 
the Mala}' name of each ti-h, refer to authorities for both the Malay 
and scientific S3'nonyms. 

Where no authority is given the writer accepts responsibility 
for the identity of those species. 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIOSS. 

C. = Cantor. D. = Dennys. E. = Eowell. E. M. = EaflSes 
Museum. Dun. = Duncker. Blkr. = Bleeker. M. W. and de 
B. = Max Weber and de Beaufort. S. = Sauvage. Wilk. = Wil- 
kinson. C. and S. = Clifford and Swettenham. S. 31. = Selangor 
3Iu,seum. Blgr. = Boulenger. 


Alu-alu. SpJiyraenii iiocae-liollandiae. 

„ obtimdu. 
jello. 

Barraeuda.s. Fam. Sphyi;aexida}:. 

3Ien]bers of the genus Spliyraeiui are called •'•Barra- 
cudas ’’ in America and elsewhere, and Pike< in Australia. 
-See also Kachang-kachang and Tenok. 

Ambu-ambu (Wiilk.)'. “‘The name of a large deep-sea fi.sh. 

Wlien preserved this fi.sh is known as Ikan kem- 
bal mas. ’ 

Probably Tongkol or Ikan ayer. 

Tliijnnus thunnina or the Bonito Thynnu>> pelanuj^. 
3Iackerel. Fam. ScoiiniiiDAE. 

See Kembal mas. 

Ampas tebu (E. 31.). Pri.siiporna operculare. 

“ Grunters." Fam. Peistipomatidae. 

Ampit. Anak ampit (Wilk.) : (Kedah) a fish: better known as 
Ikan pelaga. This is pro-bably the well known 
fighting fish Ikan belaga: Betta pugnax. 

„ bellica. 
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Fam. OSPHROJIENIDAE. 

See also Pala and Beluga. 

Anding. See Belanak. Grev Mullets. Fam. Mugilidae. 
Anjang-anjang (Blkr. Andjong-andjong) . 

Pentiipiis canirius. 

(E. M.) Scolops:iii glianam. 

Gruuters. Fam. Pristipomatidae. 

Aruan (Gun.). (> i.h :iuc\ii(i 

„ lucius. 

(Dun. C. I). ). „ istriaius. 

The Murrel of Xorthem India. 

The ■■ Murrel.’’ Pam. Ophiocephalidae. 

Aruan tasek (Dun. D. E.). Elacale nigra. 

Mackerel. Fam. Scojibkidae. 

Asoh-asoh (E.j. Letlirinus nebulosus. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Ayam (Blkr. Hajam). Monucanfliu.'i choerocepJialus. 

„ .. ha jam. 

Bcilistr.i: sfelhtias. 

Leather-Jacket'. Fam. Ballstidae. 

Ayer. Ayer-ayer (Cliff.). "The name of a sea-fish” Thynnus 
thunnina C. A'. The Tunny or Tuna. 

The name “ Ayer ’’ is used on the East coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, and Tongkol elsewhere. 

Mackerel. Fam. ScoarBRiDAK. 

Babi. Holacanihus spp. 

So called from the shape of the head and tlie presence of 
a spine considered to resemble a pig's tu-k. 

Coral-Fishes. Fam. Chaetodoxtidae. 

Bagat. Caranr sp. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Caraxgidae. 

Bagok. .Fn'u.s- <[i. Cat-fish. Fam. Siltridae. 

Baji-bajI [D. E.). riitiycephahis tubarcidaius. 

macraatnUtus. 

„ (E. M.). .. punctatus. 

Flat-heads. Fam. Platyceph.veidae. 

Bakap (Unid.). Cat-fish family. Sii-TRinAE. 

Bakok or Bangkok, fi.v. 
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Balut (M. W. & cle B. Ill -515). Macroterna caligans. 

All eel belonging to the order Syxbr.\.xchoidea. 

Bambangan. Also Bambang and Mambang. Lutianus sp. 
Snapper. Suli-fam. Liti.ixixae. 

Banang. Large of its kind : viz. Puput banang. Jolong-jolong 
banang. 

Bandan (D. E.). Spams liasiu. 

Sea-Bream. Fain. Sparidae. 

Bandang (M. W. & de B. II 1.5). Chanos-chanos. 

The Salmon-Herring of Australia. 

The Milk-fish of India. 

The Milk-fish. Fam. Chaxidae. 

(M. W. & B. II 3). EIops haivaiensis. 

The Bony-fish : A small relative of the Tarpon. 
Giant-herring. Fam. Elopsidae. 

Bangkok. Also Bakok on East Coast. 

., (M. W. & de B. II 40). Engi'auUs seiirostris. 

„ „ grapi. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Barat-barat (Blkr.). Triacanthiis sirigilifer. 

block a. 

,, nieukofi. 

Monacanthus ckinensis. 

„ penicilligerus. 
Leather-jackets. Fam. Triacaxthidae. 

Barau-barau. Also Bebarau and Sebarau. 

Hampala inacrolepidota. 

(Dun. Barbus kampal). 

Carp. Fam. Cyprixidae. 

This fish gives good sport with live bait or spinner. 

Barau-barau laut (E. M.). Eriacunthus kamrur. 

Sea Perch. .Suh-fam. Peiacaxtiiixae. 

Batu (K. M.) (D.E.). Froterncanthus sarissopkorus. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Baung. The following varieties are recognised; Bating akar, 
B. kunyet, B. gantang, B. pisang, B. puntong. 

(Dun.). Macrones nigriceps. 

,, (M. W. & de B. II 341). „ nemurus. 

kuning (M. W. tC de B. II 343). „ planiceps. 

Cat fish. Fam. Silurid.ve. 
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Bawal (Tamil Voval). The following varieties are distinguished^ 
B. chermin (C.). Stromateus atoiis. 

B. itam (D.). ,, cinereus. 

B. puteh. „ „ 

B. tambak (C.). niger. 

B. kedewas. cinereus. 

Pomfret. Pam. Strojiateidae. 

Bayan. Bayan-bayan. 

(Boyan E. M.). 

Cltiliiius fasciutiis. 

„ chlorurus. 

Parrot-fish. Pam. Labridae. 

Beberas (M. W. & de B. Ill IgC). Cyclocheilichthi/s apogon, 
CariJ. Pam. Cyprixidae. 

Bechok (Wilk. 9S). Jiilis lunaris. 

Parrot-fish. Pam. Labridae. 

Pseudoscarus spp. 

Pseudoda.v moluccanus. 

Parrot-wrasses.’’ Pam. Scaeidae. 

Begahak (J. S. A. S. YIII 120). Belodontichtliys din^ema. 
Cat-fish. Pam. Sileeidae. 

Bekil. Also Berkil, q.v. 

Belachak. Periophthahnus koelreuteri. 

Goby. Pam. Gobiidae. 

Belaga. Or Berlaga. Ikan berlaga (literally) fighting fish. 
Betta pugna.v. 
belUca. 

Three varieties of fighting fish are recognised, viz.. 
Anak karing, A. sempila, Karing gajah and they fight 
only with members of the same species. 

See also Bleeker’s Atlas Yol. IX, Betta picta. 
Osphromeniis striatus. 

Pam. OsEHEOMEXlDAE. 

Belalang. Exococius oJigolepis. 

„ neglectus. 

„ nigripinnis. 

„ speculiger. 

Plying-fish. Pam. ScoiiBRESociDAE. 
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Belanak (Dun. D. E.). 

Mugil cunnesius. 

(Dun.). 

planiceps. 


speigleri. 

.V 

ivaigiensis. 

B. jempul (C.). 

planiceps. 

B. rapang (E. M.). 

hleel'eri. 

B. anding. 

horneensis. 

B. tamok. 

ivaigiensis. 


Other Malar varieties are Belanak angin, B. Dakau, 
B kedera, B. puteh, Puntong damar or Puting damar, 
and Pelong. 

Grey Mullet. Fam. Mi gilidae. 

Belau. See Selangat belau. 

Belibas. See Qelibas. 

Belida (E. M.). Sotopteni.-^ notopterus. 

(Dun.). .. chitala. 

Feather-hacks. J’am. Xotopteridae. 

Belidang or Beledang. (C. & S. Diet. 259) a salt water fish 
shaped like an eel (unid). 

Belin (E. M.). Murnpm (fipnuwthom.r) vndnlata. 

Pisoodonoph is canadvorus. 

Eels. Fam. Ophichthyidae. 

Beliak mata (M. W. (t de B. II 6S Mata belo). 

^ Clupea {Alosa) l-anagurta. 

Beliak mata jantan. Chipra (Jlarcngula) mohiccensis. 

Beliak mata kapak. Pelloiia diissumieri. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Belodok (Dun.). Apocryptes lanceolatus. 

„ Perioplifhalmus scldosseri. 

,, Gohius giuris. 

Boleophthalmus hoddaerti. 

Belodok kerapu (Dun.). Gohius sadanundio. 

lobang ., Gohius sp. O'ff. cunirnis. 

Goby. Fam. Gobiid.ve. 

Belodok karang (D. E.). Platyglossus dussunvieri. 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labridae. 
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Belontok (Dun.). Eleotris biitis. 

(Wilk.). Gohius viridipunctatus. 

Gobv. Fam. Gobiidae. 

Belungkor. Saurida tumbil. 

C'f. M. W. & de B. II 1-12 Belanka (Bintang). 

The Queensland Smelt. 

Fam. ScoPELiDAE. 

Belukang. Arias leiotetocrpliahis. 

(Dun. Arias Jwcephahis). 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

See Pedukang. 

Belut. Moiiopterus albas. 

(M. \V. & de B. Ill 414). An eel belonging to the 
order Syxbraxchoidea. 

Bengkalis. .\lso Mengkalis. 

Ikan bengkalis i.s another name for the Ikan teru- 

bok. 

Bengkongkong. Also Bekukong, Bekuku and Kuku. 

(Blkr. Bekukung YIII 108). ■'i paras hasia. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Bentulu (ill. W. i.'t de B. Ill 209). Barbicbthys laevis. 

Carp. Fain. Cypeixidae. 

Beras-beras. Kijpho.‘<as spp. 

Drummers. Fam. Kypiiosid-ve. 

Berchat (S. bertchat). Ophioccphalas rjachua. 

" Murrel.” Fam. Opiuocephalidae. 

See Aruan. 

Berkas. Curanx sp. 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Caraxgidae. 

Berkil. A dark red fish of the Ikan merah family, which fre- 
tinilx^r rather than reefs, i.e. near piles, 
piers, sunken barges, etc. 

Latianus sp. 

Snapper. Sub-fani. Hetiaxixae. 

Beroi. Also Yu gergaji. 

Pristis spp. 

Saw-fish. Fam. Pristidae. 
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Besikor. Also Mesikor. Diagrumma spp. 

Grunters. Fam. Pristh O-Matidae. 

Betok (Duu.). Anahas sci:‘ndens. 

The well known climbing perch of natural history books. 
Fam. OsPHKOilEXIDAE. 

Betulu. See Bentulu. 

Biang-biang also Membiang (M. W. & de B. II 29). Setipinna 
hrcviceps. 

Herring. Fam. C'lupeidae. 

Biji durian (Dun.). Osphrouieiuis malayanus. 

Fam. OspiiROiiEXiDAE. 

Biji nangka (D. E.). I'pfneui^ iragida. 

Eed Mullet. Fam. Mullid.ae. 

Bilis (M. W. & de B. II 16). Sfolephorus commersonii. 

tri. 

(“ White-bait ■’ ) Herring. Fam. CLUPEiD.iE. 

Bonang. Plata.v teira. 

Coral-fi.sh. Fam. Chaetodoxxidae. 

Bongkar karang. Literally the reef lifter. A name applied to 
large members of the Eay family. 

Boyan. See Bayan. 

Bujok. Ophiocephalus sp. 

•• Murrel.’’ Fam. Ophiocephalidae. 

Bulan or Bulan bulan (M. W. & de B. II 6). Megalops cypri- 
noides. 

Giant-Herring. Fam. Elopsidae. 

Bulu ayam. Coilia dussumieri. 

quadrifilis. 

(Anchovy) Herring. Fam. Clupeid.ve. 

Bulus bulus or Bebulus (D. E. Bolas-bolas). Sillago sihama 

„ maculata. 

The Minting of Australia. Fam. Sillaginidae. 

Bunga ayer (C'.). ^ylolephorus indicus. 

Engraulis Ilvssellii. 

See Bilis. 

(“ Mlute-bait ■’) Herring. Fam. Clupeid.ve. 

Note; Bunga ayer, are probably the larvae or young 
of valuable food-fishes in the Leptocephalus stage. 
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Buntal. A name applied to a large luimher of fishes belonging to 
the families Ostkacioxtidai; (Box-fishes) ; Teteo- 
DOXTiDAE (Globe-fishes) ; and Diodoxtidae (Sea- 
poreupines ) . 

Buntal batu (K. iM.). Ostnicion cubicus. 

„ kotak or peti. „ nasus. 

comutus. 

Buntal pisang. Teiroilon lunaris. 

duri (Dun.). .. reticularis. 

„ landak. Diuilun uuvem niacuJatus. 

„ ,, (E.Ar.). „ hiistri.r. 

Chabok. See Parang-parang. 

Chandong. Opisthoiderus iartoor. 

BaconJa russelliana. 

Herring. Fam. Cllfeidae. 

Chelek mata (D. K. Chileh mata). Prisiiponia maculatum. 

“ Gruntcrs." Fam. pEisxiPOM.iTiD.AE. 

Chemperas also Temperas (K. M. Temperas). 

C yclocheilich thi/s apogon. 

Carp. Fam. Gyi-kixidae. 

Chencharu also Jaru-jaru (Dun.). Caran.v rottleri. 
Horse-mackerel. Fam. Caraxoidae. 

Chenchodak. See Todak. 

Cherechek (Cliff. 3,>1). A frc.sh water fish with bright scales and 
red fins. 

(Cf. H. W. & de B. Ill G’2 Tjettjereh). 

Eaehora arggroiaenia. 

Carp. Fam. Cypkixidae. 

Chermin. Caranx gallus. 

The Silvery Moon fish of Australia. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Cailvxgidae. 

Chermin. See Bawal chermin. 

Daing belang. Caran.r compressus. 

speciosus. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Caeaxgidaf.. 

Darok-darok. (See C. & S. diet. 395). 

Carp. Fam. Cyi'rixid.ae. 
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Daun (S. M.). Barbus oatesii. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprixidae. 

Daun (Dun.). Platax teira. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaetodoxtidae. 

Daun baharu (D. E.). Drepane punctata. 

The Moon-fish of Queensland. 

,, „ E phi p pus orb is. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaetodoxtidae. 

Debam. Teuthis java. 

“ Black Trevally." Fam. Teuthididae. 

Delah. Caesio lunaris. 

„ (E. M.). ,. huning. 

„ „ „ pinjalu. 

Delah karang (D.).' Caesio chrysozona. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparid.ae. 

Dembudok. Caranx sp. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. C.araxgidae. 

Dengkis. Teuthis nebulosa. 

„ (E. Dukas). Teuthis virgata. 

“ Black Trevally.’’ Fam. Tecthididae. 

Duri (Dun.). Macrones nemurus. 

„ (D. E.). Arius sagor. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Sillridae. 

Engor-engor. Macrones nemurus. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Oabus (Wilk. 557). Ophiocephalus sp. 

“ Murrel.’’ Fam. Ophiocepiialidae. 

Oaring (M. ^V. & de B. Ill 15*2). Labeobarbus tambra. 
Carp. Fam. Cyprixid.ve. 

Oedabang (D. E.). Psettus argenteus. 

The Silvery Bat-fi-h of Australia. 

Bat-fi.sh. Fam. Scokpididae. 

Gelam (D.). Psammopcrca, vaigiensis. 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Serraxidae. 
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■Cielama (C.). Umhrina nis-yelJU. 

panjang (D. ). OtoJithuft anjenteus. 

Sciaena spp. 

The following varieties are distinguished; viz.; 

Q. panjang. 

.. papan. 

.. China. 

„ sekang. 

rapang. 

.. batu. 

„ itam. 
perak. 

.. batu keling. 
lanjut. 

.. kuning dada. 
dahi tinggi. 
cherua. 

.. pisang. 

Jew-fish. Fam. Sciaexid.ve. 

'Celibas also Belibas & Libas (R. M. Belibas). Teuthis oramin. 
Black 'I'revalh/' Fam. Teuthidid.ie. 

■Qemang. The -lyiiou.vm for large Ikan sembilang. 

Flotosiis spp. 

Cat-fi.sh. Fam. Siei kidae. 

Gemang darat (Dun.). Hit rich thys phaiosoma. 

fat-fish. Fam. SilekiD-VE. 

Qemi also Qedemi and Kemi (C.). Echineia naucrates. 
Sucking-fish. Fam. Kchineidid.ie. 

•Gerepoh. Like tlie Sagai hut with thicker lips. 

Cnran.r sp. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. C.vuaxgid.ve. 

Geretak lantei (R. M. Kertah lantei). Synagris japonicus. 

„ SVolop.sD personatus. 

(D. R.). Lcihriniis nehidosus. 

„ ., Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

'Gergaji. Yu gergaji. 

(Dun. C. ). Pristis ciispidatus. 

Saw-fish. Fam. Pkistid.ae. 
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Qerut-gerut (Dun.). Mesoprion sp. 

Snapper. Fam. Li’tiaxid.ve. 

., .. (D. Blkr.). PristipoiiHi hasta. 

„ .. (Blkr. Krot-krot) iiuiciilatu ni. 

.. .. Krot) .. i/iio'mca. 

Gruiiteri.” Fam. PitisTiriiiiATiDAi:. 

Qombing (Cf. B. Rombin karang). Heniochns inar.rolepidotus^ 
Coral-li>h. Fam. CnAETorwjXTiDAE. 

Gh/p]tiihjclun coele.-^tinus. 

Coral-ti^h. Fam. Pomacentkidak. 

Haruan. See Aruan. 

Hayam. See Ayam. 

Inggu. Da^cylhi.'i sp. 

„ (B. M.). romacentrii.'i albofudcidius. 

„ (D. E. Ingu). Amphiprion fpliippiuin. 

„ (R. M.). Amphiprion frenntns. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Pomacextridae. 

„ (D. E. Ingu rombin). Holacnnthus sexsfriatus. 

(D. R. Ingu rombin). Holaainihus niesoleucus. 

Coral-fish. Fam. ('H.iETODuXTiDAr,. 

Jahan. .1 )■((/, s' fhahissinnx. 

Cat-fiBi. Fam. Sii.l'Kidai;. 

Jalu jalu (B. M. ). Ccran.v hoops. 

Hor.se-maekerel. Fam. ('ai!Axgidae. 

„ ,, Carsio pin join. 

ABo known a.' Ikan merah china. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Jampong (E. M.). Cliiliniis chlorunis. 

Parrot-fish. Fam. Labridae. 

Jangas = Bandang. 

Fam. Chamdae. 

Jarang gig: (C.f. OiolHhus inacuhdns. 

,. argenteus- 

riiher. 

Collichthi/K hiaurila. 

Jew-fi.-h. Fam. Sciaexidae. 

Jaru-jaru. See Chencharu. 
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Jeboh. See Tamban jeboh. 

Jebong (D. K.). BaH.-^hs stelJatus. 

•• Leather jackcte."’ Fam. Balistidae. 

Jembedi. Engmulis sp. 

Herring. Fain. Clupeidae. 

Jempul. See Belanak. 

Jenehak. Luiianus rosvns. 

(Blkr.). .. johnii. 

sehae. 

fnh'iflatiuiKi, 

.. Uoijlosus. 

„ argpntiinacnlatus. 

Xote; — The generic names Ikan merah and Ikan jenehak are 
synonj-mous. The latter name being used in the north, 
(Penang and Kedah) and the former in the south, Singapore, 
etc. 

Snapper. Siib-l'am. Lctiaxjmae. 

Jengkua (tinid.). 

Carp. Fam. Cvi’uiNmAi;. 

Jenjalu see Jalu jalu. 

Jerong. See Yu jerong. Shark. Fam. Carihariid.ae. 

Jolong jolong or Julong: aLo Jenjulong (Dun.). Heinirham- 

jjliuji cantoris. 

( Dun. ) . II nn irh a in jili ».s- ti nifon is. 

liinhatns. 

/logonoijnathns. 

ttnriufili.s. 

„ .. (Blkr.). .. far. 

Jolong-jolong banang. Ih'niirluiniphns far. 

Gar-lish. Fam. Scom uresocid-IE. 

Juara (Wilk. 2d5). An edible iTesh-water lish. 

(Cf. M. W. A de B. 11 '2-58 juaro). Fangasius poly- 
nranodon. 

Cat-fish. F’am. Sii.rKiHAE. 

Kachang-kachang. A fish similar to, but >nialler than, the Alu- 
alu, q.v. 

“Barracudas." Fam. Sphykaemdae. 
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Kachi. DiagrantmU' s])Y). 

“ Grunters."’ Fam. Peistipomatidae. 

XovacuJa spp. 

Parrot-fishes. Fam. LiABEIDab. 

Kakap also Siakap. The Coek-up ’’ of Europeans in India^ 
whence the name by which this fish is known in 
Queensland was prohahlv derived. 

(Blkr.). Lates calcarifer. 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Sereaxidae. 

Kalat (R. M.). Pseudoscarus rkulcAus. 

Parrot-Wrasses.*’ Fam. Scaeidae. 

Kalui (Dun. D. R.). Osphromenus olfax. 

Habitat — China and tlie fresh waters of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

Xaturalised in .Mauritius, Cayenne. Australia and in- 
troduced into some parts of India, viz., near Cal- 
cutta, Madras and tlie Xeilgherries. Attains W 
lbs. or more in weight and is excellent eating when 
kept in clean water. Known as Gurami in India. 

XoTE : — Kalui ]U’ohably derived from Kallawah. (Tamil) a 
perch. 

Fam. OSPHEOMEXIDAE. 

Kapas, Kapas-kapas, (Blkr.). Spams hasia. 

Sea Bream. Fam. Spaeidae. 

(Blkr. ). Gerres ahhrei tains. 

,, filamento-'-iis. 

Silver-Bream." Fam. Geeeidak. 

Karang. Reef or coral. 

Ikan karang. Fi^h frequenting rocks and coral reefs. 
Kasi-kasi. Engraulis hcielama, 

(“ MTiitehait ”) Herring. Fam. Cr.i PEiD.AE. 
Kawan-kawan (R. M.). Dangila hurmartira, 

„ cuvieri. 

Carp. Fam. Cyi’eixidae. 

Kebasi (Pahang) = Selangat q.v. 

Kedemut. Caren.r sp. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Caraxgidae. 

Kedera. See Belanak. 

Grev iMullet. Fam. Migelid-VE. 
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Kedewas. See Bawal. 

Pomfret. Fam. Stromateidae. 

Kedondong. A large bulus-bulus. 

See Bulus-bulus. 

Whiting. Fam. Sillauixidae. 

Kekek gedabang (E. M.). Eqiiuln edeniula. 

“ Silver-Bream.'’ Fam. Gekkid.vk. 

Kekek labu. Gazza minutn. 

‘‘ Silver-Bream.’’ Fam. Gekkidae. 

Kekek jawa. Mene iiiaculahi. 

Kekek gedabang. J/ear mO'CuJata. 

iinrse-Mackerel. Fam. Cakangidae. 

Kelabau (Wilk. 5:24). A fresh water fish (Unid.). 

(Cf. M. . A' lie B. Ill 129). Osteochilus Icelabm. 
Carp. i'am. Cypiunjdak. 

Kelah (R. M.). Barbus kolus. 

„ „ „ stracheyi 

Carp. Fam. Cyrrixidae. 

Kelalawer (Blkr.). A nfi'inuirius hkpidus. 

Angler-fish. Kam. Axtexxarudae. 

Kelara (See Wilk. 524). 4’he young of the sembilang. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Sieukidae. 

Keli (Dun. 1). B.). Ckirias niagur. 

„ (S.). ,. teysmanni. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siluridae. 

Kembal mas. Thyunus llninninu. 

See Tongkol. 

Mackerel. Fam. ScoiiRRiavE. 

Note: — Kembal mas and Tombol mas derived from Tamil 
Kombola mach. 

Kembong (Dun.). Canai.r callu. 

Hor.<e-^laekerel. Fam. Caraxc;ii)AE. 

„ (E M.). i^rotuber inicrolepidoiiis. 

Mackerel. Fam. .Scoairridae. 

Kemejan. Also Kemennyan. 

Rhyn ch obidus d jeddensis. 

Beaked-Eavs. Fam. Rhinoratid.ye. 
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Kemi. See Qemi. 

Kenderap. Bagarius sp. ? 

Cat-fish. Fam. Silukidae. 

Kepar. An edible fresh water fish, common in ponds and swamps. 
See Bleeker Vol. IX Polygcanfhus lianseJtii. 

(Plate only; no description). 

Fam. OSPHEOMEXIDAE. 

Kepau (Dun.). Calopm fasciata. 

Fresh-water Perch. Fam. Xaxdidae. 

Kepau laut (B. M. ). Ghjphidodon noiatus. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Pomacextkidae. 

Kepayat. (See W’llk. .522). A large fish (unid.). 

Cf. M. W. & de B. Ill 109 Kapyah. 

Mystacoleucus marginalu;^. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprixidae. 

Keping (E. M. Kepang). Ghjphidodon noiatus. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Pomacextjitdae. 

Kepiyat (M. W. & de B. Ill 119 Kepiat). 

Piintius schivanefeJdi. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprixidae. 

Kerai (Dun. Krai). Barbus goniosonm. 

„ (E. il. Kereh ) . .. neilU. 

kunyet. .. sp. 

„ jelawat. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprixioae. 

Kerapu (Dun.). Epinephelus tauriua. 

„ ,, Gromileptis aUivelis. 

„ .. Plpciropoina mnculaium. 

(Day I 4’50, Dim. D. E.). Epiuephelus lanceolatus. 


j; 

(Blkr. E.). 

i i 

,. iusciatus. 


(Blkr.). 

hoelang. 


karang (Blkr.). 

uiiniatus. 

.. 

lumpur (Blkr.). 

pantherinus. 


bloso (Blkr.). 

,, roralHcoIa. 


tutul (Blkr.). 

,, luerra. 


bebeh (Blkr.). 

,, fuscoguttatus 

-V 


., sexfasciatiis. 



„ hoevenii. 

JJ 

lilin (E. M.). 

,. salmoides. 


sonoh. 

Gromileptis aUivelis. 


Sca-Perch. Fam. Serk.vxidae. 
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Keretang. Epinephelus pantherinus. 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Serraxidae. 

Kering, Ikan kering. Lit. dried fish. 

Ajiiphmle scidata. 

Sea-snipe. Pam. Aaiphisilidae. 

Kerisi (Blkr. Qurisi mejrah ) . Sumgris taeniopterus. 
„ „ „ .. japoh-icus. 

iolu. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 


Kerisi aji-aji. Synagris nematopiis. 

„ bali (E. M.). ScoJopsis biJineatus. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Kerong-kerong also Mengkerong. 

„ .. (D. R.). Therapoii puta. 

„ ,, .. quadrilineatus. 

„ ;; „ tlieraps. 

„ (Blkr.). „ jarhua. 

Snapper. Sub-l'am. Lutia.vixae. 

„ ,, (U. R.). Centrogenys vaigiensis. 

Sea-perch. Fam. Serraxidae. 

Kerosok (R. M.). Momcanfhtis chid race phalus. 

„ padi (E. M. Kerusu padi). Monacanthus monoceros. 
■■ Leather Jackets."’ Fam. Balistid-4e. 

Kertakok (D. R.). Baircchiis grunniciis. 

Frog-fishes. Fam. Batrachidae. 

Ketang also Kitang (Dim. D. R.). Kphippus argus. 

(D. R.). Ilolacanthus annularis. 

Coral fish. Fam. Chaetodoxtidae. 


Ketang (Dim.). 


„ (C.). 




Tenth is virgata. 

stelhita. 

„ java. 

„ coil-catena. 


, „ dorsalis. 

“Black Trevally.’" Fam. Teltiiididae. 


Ketarap (R. M.). Pseudoscarus ghobban. 

“ Parrot-wrasse.’’ Fam. Scaridae. 
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Ketewas. See Bawal. 

Kia-kia. See Yu kia-kia. 

Kubal. Polyneinus spp. 

A name applied to large lisli of tills family. 
Threadfins. Fani. Polynemidae. 

Kuda laut (Dun.). Hippocampus hystris. 

Kuda-kuda ayer (D. E.). Hippocampus guttulctus. 
Sea-Horses. Pam. Sy'ngxathidae. 


Kuku. .See Bengkongkong. 

Kuning-kuning. Lutianus erythropierus. 

Snappers. Sub-fam. Letiaxinae. 

Kurau. Poly item us paradisnis. 

„ (C-)- indicus. 

„ (E.). „ sexiarius. 

Kurau pipit .. sexiarius. 

Kurau janggut (Dun.). tetradaciyhis. 

Threadfins. Fam. Polyxe.midae. 

Lais (H. W. d: de B. II 204). Belodoiiiichihys dinema. 

„ Cryptopierus crypiopterus. 


„ (Dun.). 

Cat-fish. 


m icropus. 


Fam. Silckidae. 


Lalang (Dun.). Crossochilus ohlongus. 

„ „ Rasbora daniconius. 

„ Chela spp. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprjxidae. 

Lali (M. W. & de B. Ill 24 Langli). Botia hymenophysa. 
Loach. Fam. Cowtid-ve. 


Lambai. Teuthis sp. 

Black-Trevally.” Fam. Teuthididae. 

Lampam (M. W. & de B. HI 178). Puntius schuanefeldi. 
(R. M.). Barbus jerdoni. 

Carp. Fam. Cy’puixidae. 

Lampila (S.) (Lampile). Betta hellica. 

Fam. Osphkojiexidae. 

See Belaga. 
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Landok (Pahang). S]>aru-'^ datnia. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. SrARimi:. 

Langgai, Trichiunts stiraht. 

Barracouta.’’ Fam. TiuciiirKiDAE. 

Langi. A term applied to Tenggiri of the largest size. 

Lau (East coa^t). PolijneDnin ^extarius. 

.Tew-tish. Fam. I'oi.YXEitrDAK. 

Lawang (C. & S. diet. 111). 

Cf. M. W. & de B. TI -2.59. Pungasliis sp. 

,, 211. Bagarius sp. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Sili uidai:. 

Lawi ayam. See Bulu ayam. 

Layer, Layeran or Selayer (T)un. D. laiar). Histiophoi'us glo.~ 
dius. 

Sail-fish. Fam. Histioi’HORIdae. 

Layur (D. B.) also Selayur. Trichitini.<! siivala. 

‘•Barracoota." Fam. Thichiukidae. 

Lebai (R. Lebis). MuUoidt's favolineains. 

I'peneuA Ititeus. 

tragula. 

Red-Mullet. Fam. Mullidak. 

Lebam. See Debam. 

Lele (Wilk. (!2 9) Jav. (.'Inriiis pinniaiiis. 

(M. \V. oc de B. II lS!i). niplfinoderma. 

„ „ 191). batrachus. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Su.iiudai;. 

Lembat (M. W. ik de B. II 199). ('hirbis nietihofi. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Siliridae. 

Lembu (Dun.). Osfracioii coriiufii.'t. 

Bo.x-fislies. Fam. OsTRACio.xrmAE. 

Triacamthus sp. 

■•Leather-jackets.’' Fam. Bvlistidak. 

Lepu (Dun.). A ntfiuwrii/s lih'^pidus. 

Angler-fisli. Fam. Anti:xxai!UDAe. 

„ (Dun. D. R.). Si/iHincidiiim lioiridiiin. 

„ (R.). Srorpaena polg prion. 

„ „ Pterni.K antennafn. 

„ panjang (R. M.). Prior didactiihnii. 

Goblin-fishes. Fam. Scorpaexidae. 

Malay varietie.s are Lepu semaram. 

beranyut. 

„ landak. 
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Mata lalat (Hanitsoh Jour. S. B. E. A. S. Dec.. 1912). 
Ilaplochihis /xutrha.c. 

Millions.’’ Fam. Cyprixodontidae. 

Lidah also Lidah-Hdah (Dun.). Cynoglossus liila. 

,, grandisquamis. 

,, lingua. 

(I)iin. C.). Plagima hilintata. 

Cynoglossus eloiigatus. 
Psettodes enimei. 

baji (D. E.). Synapiuni orienialis. 
lumpur (D. E.). Synaptum comniersoniana. 

(C.). Cynoglossus (Untoris. 

Flat-fish. Fam. Pleuroxectidae. 

See also Sa-belah. 

Lisah (C.). Pei'ioph tluil m us sch losseri. 

(Mud-Skipper). Goby. Fam. Gobiidae. 

Logu (D. E.). Choerops oligacantlius. 

“ Parrot-fishes.’’ Fam. Labridae. 

„ (E. M.). Myriprislis uiurdjan. 

“Silver-Bream.’’ Fam. Berycidae. 

Loma (E. M.). Thynniclithys sandkliol. 

Carp. Fam. Cy'prixidae. 

Luding. A term applied to small Tenggiri. 

Lull (C.). Harpodon nehereus. 

See Lumi. Fam. .Scopelidae. 

Lumban (E.). Teuthis jatu. 

The “ Black Trevally ’’ of Australia. 

" Black Trevally.” Fam. Teethididae. 

Lumi. Harpodon- n-eherrus. 

The “ Bombay-duck.” Fam. Scopelidae. 

Lundu (M. IV. & de B. II dl.l). Macrones gulio. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Sih ridae. 

Malong (Dun. D. E.). M iirai'iipso.r tnlahon. 

fulahonoides. 

., cinereus. 

C'ongor eels. Fam. Mur.eexidae. 

Mamong. Curanx <]). 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Cauaxgidae. 
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Mandi abu. iJiugramma spp. 

Griinters.'’ Fani. PEiSTiroiiATiDAE. 

„ yordcula spp. 

" Parrot-fijlies.’’ Fain. L.^beidae. 

Mata beliak (M. W, & de B. II 6d Mata belo). 

CJupea (Alosa) kaimgiirta. 

See Beliak mata. 

Herring. Fam. C'lvpeidae. 

Mayong. Arias s]). 

Cat-fi-li. Fani. Silfeidae. 

Mempinis. EiigrauJis spp. 

('■'White-bait.'') Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Mempurong. Also Porong or Purong. 

Lgcoth rissa crocod il us. 

(Sprat or Aneliovy.) Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 
Menangin. Elops Itatraicnsis. 

Giant Herring. Fam. Elopsidae. 

Mengkai or Mingkai (Wilk. 651). A species of Bay. 
Mengkerong. See Kcrong-kerong. 

Merab (E. M.). Lafiartns roseas. 

Snap]ier. Sub-t'am. Lutiaxixae. 

Merab China, ( 'ae.do pinjalii. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Spaeidai;. 

Merawan. Laticmus sp. 

Snapper. Siib-fam. Lutiaxixae. 

Mudin or Mudim. Saurus myops. 

Mesikor. Diagramma spp. 

“ Gruntcr.'.’' Fam. Peistipoai-Vtidae. 

„ Novacula sji. 

Parrot-fishes. Fam. IjABRID.ve. 

Mersuji. Ilistiopltonis sp. 

Said to be smaller than Selayer. 

Sail-fish. Fam. Histiophokid.ae. 

Fam. ScopELiDAE. 

Nandong (Kedah) = Selangat. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 
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Nyior-nyior (1). E. Nior-nior). T mcliynotiis ovatus. 

The Dart of Australia. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Cakangidae. 

Nyua-nyua (Dun.). Buriliits guttafus. 

Luciosoma seiigerum. 

Carp. Fam. C'yprixidae. 

■Otek (Blkr.). Ariits utik. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Sill'ridae. 

Pachal. See Parang-parang. 

PakH. See Rennyau. 

Pala (Dun.). Betta piignax. 

Fain. Osphromemdae. 

See Belaga. 

Parang-parang (M, W. A do B. II 18). Chirocentrus dorah. 

The terms used to describe different sizes of this fish 
are : 

Pachal, largest. 

Tegap, large. 

Chabok, medium. 

Sudip, small. 

Chabok setu or setui is the term apjdied to this fish 
when caught, (u ually in seine nets) in shallow 
water: amongst the marine jdaiit (setui). 

The Dorab. Fam. Cllpeidae. 


Pari kebas (C.). Narcine iimlei. 

,, Astrape dipterygia. 

„ linchin ,, Temcra hardwickii. 

„ bunga (C. banga). Astrape dipterygia. ' 
Electric-Eays. Fam. ToRPEDixiD.tE. 


Pari dedap (Dun.). Urogymnus asperrimus. 
,, beting „ Trygon uarnak. 

,, bendera „ „ sephen. 

,> daun 

„ lalat. Trygon iculga. 

„ rennyau „ kuJtlii. 

Sting-Eays. Fam. Trygonidae. 
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Pari kelawar (C.). Mi/Uobatis vespertilio. 

» 57 55 55 nieuhofi, 

„ lang (C. D.j. Aetobafis narinari. 

„ daun (C.). Rhino ptera adspersa. 

„ paus (D. ). Dicerobatis eregoodoo. 

„ „ (Dun). Ceratoptera ehrenbergii. 

55 kola ., .j 

Eagle-Eays. Pam. ilTLiOBATiD.iE. 

Pasir (Dun.). Acanihopsis choerorhynchus. 

Loaches. Pam. Cobitidae. 

„ (E. M.). Laheo hoggut. 

Carp. Pam. Cyprixidae. 

Pasir-pasir also Mempasir (Blkr.). ScoJopsis personatus. 



99 

cancellatus. 

» 

99 

ciliatus. 

9) 

99 

bilineatus. 

99 

99 

vosmaeri. 

99 

99 

bimaculatus. 


99 

mono gramma. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 




Patin (M. W. & do B. II •?.5i'). Pangaaius panga^ius. 
Cat-fish. Pam. Sileridae. 

Patong (B. petong). Catoprc fasciata. 

Presh-waUT Percli. Pam. Xaxdidae. 

Pechah periok (C.). Lobofes siirinamensis. 

The Dusky Perch. Pam. Lobotidae. 

Pedukang (M. W. & do B. II d2T). Anak dukang. 

Hem ipim elodiis bonieenxif!. 

Cat-fish. Pam. Sn.fRiDAE. 

fSee Belukang. 

Pelaga. Also Ampit-ampit, Pala and Belaga. 

Betta pugna.T. 
bellica. 

Pam. Osphromen'idae. 

Pelaling. Siamese, pla = fish. 

Horse mackerel. Fam. Caraxgiuae. 

Pelata (Meek. S iame.se I’la-thu). Scomber microlepidotiis. 
Mackerel. Fam. Scoaibridae. 

Varieties are Pelata Bali and Pelata minyak. 
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Petek-petek (Dun.). Amhassis ranga. 

,, ., ,, „ com iiienfonii. 

■Sea-Perch. Fam. Serramdae. Sub-fam. Ambassinae. 

Peti, Ikan peti. A name applied to the Box fishes. 

See Buntal. Fam. Ostracioxtidae. 

Petong (S.j. Caiopra fasciata. 

Fresh-Y’ater Perch. Fam. Xaxdidae. 

Pias, Dorosoma chacunda. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Pijat-pijat. Scolopsis torqiiatus. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Pinang-pinang (D. B.). Chaetodon- octofascialus. 

(R. M.). vagabundus. 

Coral fish. Fam. C'iiaetodoxtidae. 

Spar us da t Ilia. 

Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

Pipit (D. R.). Cliehno rostratus. 

Coral fish. Fam. C'haetodontidae. 

Ponggok. A fish inhabiting reel’s. Unidentified. 

Porong. See mempurong. 

Puchuk (C.i. Trichiiirus sa'valu. 

„ haiimcla. 

“ Barracouta.” Fam. Triciiiukidae. , 

Puchok pisang (Unid.). Carp. Fam. Cyprixidae. 

Pukul gendang (R. M.). Percis pulcliella. 

Star-gazer. Fam. Leptoscopidae. 

Puntong damar. See Belanak. 

Puput. Also Puput Malacca. 

„ (M. W. & de B. II 90). Pellona amhlyiiropterus. 

„ elongata. 

(M. W. & de B. II 93) „ dussumieri. 

Raconda russelliana. 

Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Puput (R.). Ilemirliamphus limhatus. 

Puput banang „ far. 

Gar-fish. Fam. Scombresocidae. 
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Puteh (Dun. as Barbm maculatus). Puntiiis hinotatus. 

„ ( „ „ „ apogon). Cyclocheilichiliiis apogon. 

„ { „ ). Rasbora vulgaris. 

„ ( „ as Barbus obtusirostris) . Mystucoleucus marginatns. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Puyu. Also Puyu-puyu and Pepuyu. 

„ (S. Dun). Anabas scandens. 

The Climbing Perch. Fam. Ospheomexidae. 

Rapang. Also Repang. 

See Belanak rapang and Qelama rapang. 

Rennyau. Atherina forsl-ali. 

„ temniincki. 

Sand-Smelts. Fam. Atherixidae. 

Riu-riu. (Dun.). Lais hexanvma. 

Cat-fish. Fam. Silcridae. 

Rong (Dun.). Dangila cuvieri. 

„ beras (C. & S. diet. 271). Idem ? 

„ (R. M.). Labeo caeruleus. 

Carp. Fam. Ctprixidae. 

Rumbong-rumbong (R. M.). Luiianns madras. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutiaxinae. 

Rumi-rumi (D. R.). Echineis naucrates. 

Sucking-fish. Fam. Echixeididae. 

Sa-belah (Dun.). Synaptura achira. 

(C.). Psettodes erumei. 

„ Pseudorhombus russellii. 

Flat-fish. Fam. Pleuronectidae. 

See Lidah. 

Sagai (R.). Caranx gallus. 

„ (D. R.). „ armatus. 

Horse-Mackerel. Fam. Carangidae. 

Sai (Wilk. 367). A kind of Ray. 

Sebarau also Barau-barau (Dun.). Kampala macrolepidota 
(Barbus ham pal.) 

(R. M.). „ hexastichus. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprinidae. 

Sebekah. Apogon spp. 

Sea-Perch. Sub-fam. Chilodipterinae. 
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Sebekah karang. Myripristis miirdjan. 

Xannygai. Fam. Bekycidae. 

Sedakang (E. M.). Gerres altispinnis. 

“ Silver-Bream. Fam. Gekkidae. 

Sekiki. See Kekek. 

Sefampai (C.). CoUichthys hiaurita. 

Jew-fish. Fam. Sciaexidae. 

Selangat (M. W. & de B. II 26 selangkat). 
Dorosoma chaeunda. 

,, belau ,, ?iasm. 

„ tuli „ sp. 

Herring. Fam. Clcpeidae. 

Selangin (C.). Polynemus ieirad&ctyliis. 

„ „ sextarius. 

Thread-fins. Fam. Polynemidae. 

Selar (Dun). Caranx Icurra. 

., ., Trachynotus baiUoni. 

batang (E.). Caranx djeddaha. 


abu-abu (E. M.). ., 

ire. 

„ kuning 

gym n-ostethoides. 

„ letup-letup. ., 

ohlongns. 

» 

cotnpressus. 


The Malays of Singapore differentiate between three 
■sizes of Selar batang, viz., 

Small, Selar renchih. 

Medium, „ keledek. 

Large, „ batang. 

Other varieties, Selar bulat and Selar lepir. 

Horse Mackerel. Fam. Carangidab. 

Selayer. Ilidiophorus gladiiis. 

Sail-fi.sh. Fam. Histiophoridae. 

Selayur. TricJiinnis savala. 

“ Barracouta.’’ Fam. Trichiukidae. 

Selemah. Ladarius delicatulus. 

Fam. Lactariidae. 

Seliap (D. E. Saliup). CJiorinenius lymn. 

„ „ „ sancti-pdri. 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Carakgidae. 
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Selichin. Anampses caeruleopunclatus. 

Parrot-fisli. Fam. J^abkidae. 

Seligi (E.)' Amicanthm harbatus. 

Ijeather-j aeketa. Fam. Balistidae. 

Selikor. The syiioiiYm in Singapore for a large Chencharu. 
Caranx rottleri. 

Selimang (M. W. ic de B. Ill 230). Epaheorhyncfius kallopterus. 
Carp. Fam. Cybuixidae. 

Selinching. Pentapus spp. 

'• Gruiiters.’’ Fam. Pristipomatidae. 

Seluang (S.). Rashora argyrotaenia. 

„ (Dun.). .. triliiimfa. 

(R.). Barilius guitdtus. 

Small varieties are known as Seluwang beras C. & S. 
diet. 371. 

Carp. Fam. Cyprixidae. 

Seludu (Blkr. as Arin.< niacithUus). Fseudarius ariiis. 

(C. Surdudu). Ariiix macronofacajithus. 

Cat-tish. Fam. SiLri!iD.\E. 

Semangka (D.). Apogon frenafvs. 

Sea-Fereh. Sub-fam. Ciiilodu’tekixae. 

See Sebekah. 

Semaram. Coifrogenys iraigiensis. 

Sea-Pereh. Fam. Sekraxidae. 

(E. M. ). Cf’ntropogon indicus. 
karang (E. M. ). Aynancia verrucosa. 

" Goblin-lDli.’’ Fam. Scorpaexidae. 

Sembak. See Tongkol. 

Sembilang (D. E.l. Plotosus canius. 

., (C. Blkr.). Faraplotosiis aJbilabri.s. 

„ karang (M. \V. (.I' de B. II 230). Flotosus anguillaris. 
Cat-fish. Fam. Silurid.ve. 

Sempila. Akso Sempilai (Wilk.) and Lampile (S.). 

See Belaga. 

Pight.ing-fi h. Fam. Osphroaiexidae. 

Senangin (C.). Polyrtemus ietradacfylus. 

sf.rtarius. 

Thread-fins. Fam. Polyxemidae. 
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Sendarat. Lutianus argeniimaculatus. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutiaxixae. 

Senderong (D. senderang sendok). Plectropoma maculatum. 

Epinephelus sexfasciatus. 
Sea-Perch. Fam. Serilixii>ae. 

Sengaring. See W'ilk. 384. Also Karing. 

Cf. M. W. & de B. Ill 152. Sengkaring. 

Labeobarhus tambra. 

Carp. Fam. Ca'piuxidae. 

Senohong. A large Senangin. 

Senyor. Psettus falciforrnes. 

Bat-fish. Fam. Scorpidiuae. 

Sepat. (Dun). Osphromenus trichopierus. 

Fam. OspiiROJiEXiDAE. 

Sepat karang (E. JI.). Lobotes surinamensis. 

The Dusky Percli. Fam. LoBOTin.iE. 

Sepat karang. Pempheris sp]). 

“Bull’s Eyes.” Fam. Pesipheridae. 

Serandong (See Wilk. 381). A fresh water fish. (Unidentified). 
“ It is something like the Selangat." 

Serasah. Literally rubbish, manure. 

Ikan serasah. Small and immature fish used as 
manure. 

Seriding (Dun.). Equida edentula. 

“ Silver-Bream.” Fam. Gerridae. 

Setoka. A small Bay. 

Setonggang. Monocentris japonicus. 

Knight-fishes. Fam. Moxocextridae. 

Setu or Setul. A marine plant with edible fruit. Enhalus aco- 
roide i. 

See Parang-parang setu and Tamban setu. 

Sia-sia (R. M.). Diploprion bifasciatum. 

Amba.ssis gynocephalus. 
vSea-Perch. Fam. Serr-VXIDae. 

Siakap (C.). Lcdes calcarifer. 

Sea-Perch. Fam. Serraxidae. 

Sirat-sirat. A marine eel (unid.). 
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Songsong arus. Caranx sp. 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Cakak^gidae. 

Sudip. Anak sudip. The young of the Ikan parang. 

Sumpit. Sumpit-sumpit. 

(Dun. C. D. E.). Toxotes cliatareus. 

(Blkr.). „ jacuMor. 

Blow-i)ipe fish. Fam. Toxotidae. 

Chelmo rostratiis. 

Chaetodoii vagabundus. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaetodoxtidae. 

Susur batang (Dun. Sulir batang, as Rasbora daniconius.) 
Kasbora eintboi'cni. 

Carp. Fam. Cypkixidae. 

Talang (Dun.). Chorinemus hjsan. 

san-cti~petri. 

„ inoadeiia. 

Large specimens of Chorineinus are usually called 
Talang and small ones Seliap. 

Horse-mackerel. Fam. Cakaxugdae. 

Tali (S.) ? .1 CK ntho psis ch oerorh yn cli us. 

Loach. Fam. Cobitidae. 

Tambak. See Bawal tambak. 

Tamban (M. W. iC ^le B. 11 -58 tembang). Clupeoides lile. 

„ (M. W. & de B. II 76). i'lupea (Harengula) fimbriata. 

,, betui (C. batal). Cliipea pcrforaia. 

bulat (C.). Dussumicria acuia. 
nipis (('.). i’lupea perforata. 

,, siantan. i’lupea (Ilaireiigulu) fimbriata. 

„ ,, „ (Amblyffuster) leiogaster. 

chinchang rebong. i’lupeoides lile. 
jeboh. Dimsumieria acuta. 

liasseltii. 

Tamban. Anak tamban jeboh. Sprntelloides delicatulus. 

„ gracilis. 

Also Tamban setu (unid.) & Tamban beluru (unid.) 
(“Sardines”) Herring. Fam. Clupeidae. 

Tambera. Also Tembera or Tebera. 

(M. W. & dc B. Ill 152). Labeobarbus tarnbra. 
Carp. Fam. Cypkinidae. 
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Tampok-tampok (Wilk. 1ST). Gerres ohlongus. 

Sil\ er-Bream.” Fani. Gi;rridae. 

Tanda-tanda (Wilk. 193). Lutm^ius sillaoo. 

,, bohar. 

Suaj)per. Bub-fani. Litjaxinae. 

Tapa al 80 Tapah (Dim.). Gallirhrou.s pabda. 

Cf. M. W. & lie B. 11 202. Wallago .>pp. 

Cat-fifh. Fain. Sih'Rioae. 

Tebal bibir (B. M. ). Diagram mu cinctum. 

„ .. puncfatuin. 

,, (D. E.). crassipinum. 

„ „ (E.). „ pictum. 

Grunters.’’ Fani. Piustjpoaiatidae. 

Tebal pipi = Gerut-gerut q.v. 

Tekok (onom.). nalieufupa stellata. 

Croakers. Fani. ilAi.THiDAK. 

Telan. See Tilan. 

Telan rumput (E. M.). Kyplcusas (Pimelepierus) cinerascens. 
“ Druninier.” Fain. Kyphosidae. 

Tembakul. Periopfitalmas sclihmeri. 

(ilud-skipper) Goby, f’ani. Gobiidae. 

Tembelian. Barbus .sp. 

C'arp. Fain. Cyi-rixidae. 

Tembereh (C. Tembari). Sciaena diacanfhus. 

(Wilk. 181). Otolifhas punciatus. 

Jew-fisli. Fani. Sciaexidae. 

Temengalan (E. M. ). Barbas barmanicus. 

(Blkr. Teban-galang). Amblgrh i/nchichthys trun- 
catus. 

Carp. Fain. Caprixidvi;. 

Temenggong (Blkr.). l^riacanthus fatjenas. 

Sea-pereli. Fain. Serraxidai:. 

Temenong = Kembong. q.v, 

Temoleh (E. Tamaleh, as Barbus apogon.) Ci/clorheilichthys 
apogon. 

Carp. Fain. Cypkixidae. 

Temperas (E. M. as Barbus apogon.) Cydocheilichtliys apogon. 
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Tempuwa (Wilk. 188 as Barbus c-pogon.) Cydocheilichthys 
apogon. 

Carp. Fam. (‘yprinidae. 

Tenggiri (Dun.). Cgbitnu Icultlii. 

„ (C.). commersonii. 

„ „ „ lineolafiim. 

„ batang(D.). ,, commersonii. 

„ musang 

,, papan (C.). ,, guttatum. 

The descriptive terms Tenggiri luding, T. tohok, T. 
padi, T. tundan ami Langi are used with reference to the 
size of these fish. 

Mackerel. Fam. Scombridae. 

The Tenggiri is the well-known sporting fish, the 
Spanish Mackerel of the Fhilippines and Australia. 

Tengkerong. See Kerong-kerong. 

Tenok, Sphyraena novae-hoUandine. 

,, ohtusata. 

„ jello. 

Small Kachang-kachang, larger Alu-alu, largest size 
Tenok. 

“Barracudas." Fam. SriiYR-VENiDAE. 

Terbul. Osteochilus hiisselli. 

Cf. S. “Teboye” Duncker p. 205. 

Carp. Fam. Cybrixidae. 

Teri (M. W. & de B. II 4(i). ^tolephorus commersonii. 

„ ,, „ indicus. 

3? 33 33 

(“ MTiiU’bait ■’) Herring. Fam. Cli peid-Ve. 

Teripang (K. M.). Suitnis indicus. 

Fam. Sc’Oi>ELiD.YE. ’ 

Terubok (M. W. & de B. II 6(i). ('lupeu (Alosa) macrura. 

„ padi ,. „ toli. 

,, korin ., ,, „ sp. 

Herring. Fam. Cei'peidae. 

Tilan. Also telan (Dun.). Mastacembulus unicolor. 

„ ., „ maculatus. 

(Dun. D.). „ armatus. 

Spiny-Eels. Fam. Mastacf.iibeltdae. 
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Tilan pasir (D. E.). Trypauchen vagina. 

Goby. Fam. Gobiidae. 

Timah-timah. See also Selayur and Langgai. 

..„ (Dun.). Trichiunis sa-vala. 

„ liaumela. 

“ Barra couta.’’ Fam. Trichiuridae. 

Timun-timun also Mentimun (E. M.). Liitianiis lineolatus. 

,, decussatus. 


Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutianinae. 
Tiram. Engraulis sp. 


Herring. Fam. Clcpeidae. 


Todak, aFo Chenchodak (Dun.). 
„ (Dun. C. B.). 

„ (Dun. D.). 

» (C.). 


Beione cancila. 

,, strongyhirus. 
„ choram. 

„ annulata. 


„ pendek (Penang) (Blkr.). Hemirhamphus georgii. 
„ ,, (Malacca) „ far. 

Gar-fish. Fam. Scombresocidae. 

Toka-toka also Setoka. A small Bay. 

Tokak (Blkr. Toka). Cossyphus diana. 

„ Cha^rops omnopterus. 

Parrot-fisli. Fam. LABRin.iE. 

Toman (E.). OpJtiocephalus striatus. 

“ Murrel.” Fam Ophiocephalidae. 


Tombol mas (E. M.). Thynniis Ihunnina. 

The Tunny. See Kembal mas. 

Mackerel. Fam, ScoiiBRiD-VE. 

Tombong damar (Wilk. 181). A fish (unid.) 

See Puntong damar. 

Tongkol. Thynnus ihunnina. 

Small sized fish are called Choreng, medium sized 
specimens Sembak, large ones Tongkol and exceptionally 
large ones Kembal mas or Tombol mas. 

The Tunny or Tuna. 

Mackerel. Fam. Scoaibridae. 

Tudong periok also Tudong tempayan. 

(Blkr. Tudjong-prio). Platax batarianus. 

„ vespertilio. 

Coral-fish. Fam. Chaetodontidae. 
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TuH. Literally deaf. See Selangat tulf. 

Tumbok banir. llisfiophorus sp. 

Sail-fish. Fam. Histiophoeidae. 

Tumbok tebing (Dun. Tumbok ka tubing). Xeg. Semb. 

Luciocephalus pulcher. 

Fail). OsPHBOlIEXID.iE. 

Tunjang langit. Triaainfhtis o.ajcephalus. 

Ijeather-Jackete." Fam. Balistidae. 

Ubi (C.). sihama. 

■■ Whiting.” Fam. Sillaginidae. 

LIdip. Petit ikan parang (Favre). See Sudip. 

Umbut-umbut (S. Mombu). Dangila lineata. 

„ (M. W. (!c (le B. Ill 116 Umbu-umbu). D. cuvieri. 

Barg not ns m icrolep is. 

<’arp. Fam. Cyprixidae. 

Undok-undok. Hippocampus sp. 

The Sea-Horse. 

Fam. Syxgxathidae. 

Ungar (Wilk. ol). Lnliuniis argcnfimaculatus. 

jolinii. 

Snapper. Sub-fam. Lutiaxixae. 

Unsat or usat. Ploto.s-ns sp. 

Cat-fish. Fam. SriA KiDAE. 

Yu (K. M.). Carchurias dn.isumieri. 

„ tenggiri. (iateocerdo raijneri. 

Sharks. Fam. ('ARrHAUiiDAE. 

Yu bengkong (D.). Spligrna {Zygaena) malleus. 

(D.). .. „ Uochii. 

Hammer-head Shark:-. Fam. Sphy'rxidae. 

Yu pendek (D.). Bcyllinm marmoratum. 

„ chechak (1). Chikak). Stegostom.a tigrinum. 

,, tokek (C. Tokay). 

„ tokek (C. Tokay). ChiloscyUium indicum. 

„ belangkas (D.). 

Dog-fi>hes. Fam. Scti.lidae. 

„ parang (Dun.). J^rishs ciispidutus. 

„ gergaji 

„ todak (D.). ... 

Saw-fishes. Fam. Pkistidae. 

,, kia-kia (D. ). Bhynchohafus djeddensis. 

„ „ (D. ). Rhinohatus thonini. 

Beaked-Ea.vs. Fam. Ehixobatidae. 
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ELOPSIDAE (GIAXT-HERRIXGS) . 

Elops hawaiensis Began. Bundang, 'Slhmngin. 

Megalops cyprinoides Broust. Bulan-hulan. 

NOTOPTERIDAE (FEATHER-BACKS) . 


Notopterus notopterus Pall. 

chitala H. B. 

CHANIDAE {THE 
Chanos chanos Porsk. 

CLUPEIDAE (HERRIXi 
Chirocentrus dorab Forsk. 
Spratelloides delicatulus Benn. 

„ gracilis Sclileg. 

Dussumieria acuta t'. V. 

„ hasseltii Blkr. 

Dorosoma nasus Bl. 

chacunda 11. B. 

Setipinna breviceps Cant. 

,, taty C. V. 

Lycothrissa crocodilus Blkr. 
Engraulis baelama Forsk. 

., grayi Blkr. 

mystax Bl. Scliu. 
setirostris Brouss. 

,. spp. 

Stolephorus commersonii Lac, 

„ indicus v. H. 

„ tri Blkr. 

Coilia dussumieri C. A’. 

quadrifilis Giintli. 
Clupeoides lile C. V. 


BHida. 

MILK-FISH). 

Bandung, Jangas. 

JS, SHADS, ETC.). 

Forang- parang. 

.(nuk iamhan jeboh. 

.V 

Tamhan bnlut. T. jeboh. 
Tarnhan jeboh. 

SGungut hHaa. Xandong. 
Kebasi. 

Sekmgat, KHasi, Xandong, 
Bias. 

Biang-biang. 

» 

Mfmpurong. 

Kasi-kcM. 

Bangkok. 

Bnlu again. 

Bangkok. 

Tirain, Meinpinis, ■Jembedi, 
Bili.'i, Teri. 

Bmiga ayer, Teri. 

Teri. Bills. 

Bnlu again. 

•? 

Tantban. T. chinchang re- 
bong. 
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Ciupea (Amblygaster) clupeoides 

Blkr. 

'Tam ban. 

„ (Amblygaster) leiogaster C. A'. 

'Famhan siantan. 

Ciupea (Alosa) toli C. V. 

Tf'riihok padi. 

„ „ macrura Blkr. 

Terubok, Ikan benqkalis. 

kanagurta Blkr. 

Beliak mata. 

&pp. 

'Terubok korin. 

„ (Harengula) fimbriata C. V. 

, 'Tumhan. T. siantan. 

„ moluccensis Blkr. 

Beliak mala jmAan. 

perforata Cant. 

Tamban betid, T. nipis. 

Pellona amblyuropterus Blkr. 

Pupiit, P. Melaka. 

„ elongata Benii. 

-•> .*» 

„ dussumieri C. A'. 

,, ,, Beliak mata, 

kapok. 

Opisthopterus tartoor C. V. 

( 'hundong. 

Raconda russeliiana Gray. 

Pupiii, Chatnlong. 

SCOPELIDAE (QUEEXSLAXD-SMELT, ETC.). 

Saurida tumbil Bl. 

Beliingkor. 

Saurus myops Bl. .Scliii. 

Mudin or Miidim. 

„ indicus Day. 

'Teripany. 

Harpodon nehereus H. B. 

J.umi, Ltili. 

CYPRINODONTIDAE 

(•• MILLIOXS ■■). 

Haplochilus panchax. 

Mala lalai. 

SILURIDAE {CAT-FISH). 

Clarias melanoderma Blkr. 

Lele. 

„ nieuhofi C. A’. 

I.embai. 

„ batrachus L. 

Lele. Keli.l'^). 

„ teysmanni Blkr. 

Kelt. 

Silurichthys phaiosoma Blkr. 

demany dwrat. 

Wallago sp. 

'J'apu, Tapah. 

Belodontichthys dinema Blkr. 

I.am. Beyuliak. 

Callichrous pabda H. B. 

Tapii. 'I’d pah. 

Crytopterus cryptopterus Blkr. 

J.ai.t. 

„ micropus Blkr. 

- 

Paraplotosus albilabris C. V. 

Sembilaiiy. 

Plotosus sp. 

1 u.'iaf or I'snI. 

„ canius H. B. 

Sembilany, Kelara, Gemang. 

,, anguillaris Bl. 

Sembilauy karnny. 


1. Duncker and Rowell give C- viagur H. B. for Keli, which is now 
regarded by Max Weber and de Beaufort as a synonym of C. batrachus. 
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Lais hexanema Blkr. 

Riu-riu. ? 

Pangasius spp. 

Lawang. 

„ pangasius H. B. 

Pat in. 

,, polyuranodon Blkr. 

Juara. 

Arius thalassinus Eilpp. 

■Jahatt. 

„ sagor H. B. 

Ditri. 

„ leiotetocephalus Blkr. 

Pedukang, BOul-ang. 

., macronotacanthus Blkr. 

Seliidu. 

„ utik Blkr. 

Otek. 

„ maculatus Thimb. 

Seliidu. 

,, spp. 

Maijong. Bagok. 

Hemipimelodus borneensis Blkr. 

Pednkang. 

Macrones nigriceps f. A‘. 

Baung. 

„ nemurus C. A*. 

Duri, Baung, Engor-engor. 

,, planiceps C. Y. 

Baung kuning. 

gulio H. B. 

Lundu. 

„ bleekeri. 

Engor-engor. 

Bagarius sp. ? 

Kfnderap. 

COBITIDAE AND CYPRINIDAE (LOACHES AYD CARPS). 

COBITIDAE (LOACHES). 

Acanthopsis choirorhynchus Blkr. 

Pasir. 

Botia hymenophysa. 

Lali. 

CYPRINIDAE (CARPS). 

Chela oxygaster C. V. 

Lalang. 

„ sp. 


Rasbora argyrotaenia Blkr. 

Seluang, ChO-ecltek. 

„ trilineata Steind. 

Sehmng. 

,, lateristriata var. suma- 

trana Blkr. 

Put eh. 

„ einthoveni Blkr. 

Susur butang, Lalang. 

„ vulgaris Dimckei'. 

Puteh. 

Luciosoma setigerum ('. V. 

Yymi-ni/uu. 

Amblyrhynchichthys truncatus 

Blkr. 

Temengalun. 

Mystacoleucus marginatus C. A’. 

Kepayat, Puteh. 

Dangila cuvieri C. A'. 

U mhut-umhut. Rang, Ka- 
uan-kau'un. 

„ burmanica Day. 

Kawan-kuunn. 

„ lincata Sauv, 

U mhut-umhut. 

Barynotus microlepis Blkr. 


Thynnichthys sandkhol Sykes. 

Loma. 
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Osteochilus kelabau Popta. 

Kelahau. 

hasselti C. Y. 

Terbul. 

Hampala macrolepidota C. T. 

SPharau. 

Labeobarbus tarn bra C. Y. 

Tumhcrci also Temhera, 
(raring, Sengaring. 

Cyclocheilichthys apogon C. Y. 

Beheras, Temperas, Chem- 
peras, Puteli, Tempua, 
T(’moleli,_ 

Puntius schwanefeldi Blkr. 

Lampam, Kepiat. 

binotatus ('. Y. 

Patch, Kerai. 

Barbichthys laevis t'. A'. 

Jlentula. 

Labeo caeruleus Pay. 

Bong. 

boggut Sykes. 

Epalzeorhynchus kallopterus 

Tasir. 

Blkr. 

Sclimang. 

Crossochilus oblongus C. Y. 

iMlang. 

Barbus burmanicus Day. 

Temengalan. 

., jerdoni. 

lAimpam. 

„ hexastichus McT.ell. 

Seharau. 

„ neilli Day. 

Kerai. 

„ kolus Blkr. 

Keluh. 

., stracheyi Day. 


,, oatesii Blfjr. 

Dana. 

Barilius guttatus Day. 

Seluang, X yua-nyua. 

(Unidentified). 

Daroh-darok, Puchok pisang. 
Kerai jelawat, K. kunyet. 

ANGUILLIDAE, CONGRIDAE, 

OPHICHTHYIDAE, ETC. 

{EELS, COXGER-EELS, ETC.). 

Muraenesox cinereus Forsk. 

Mahng. 

„ talabon Cant. 


„ talabonoides Blkr. 


Pisoodonophis cancrivorus Bich 

. Belin. 

Muraena (gymnothorax) undu- 


lata Lac. 


(Unidentified). 

Laki sembilang, Sirat-sirat. 
Belidang. 

SYMBRANCHIDAE 

(SWAMP-EELS). 

Monopterus albus Zuieiv. 

Bclut. 

Macrotema caligans Cant. 

Balut. 
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SYNQNATHIDAE, AMPHISILIDAE {SEA-HORSES 
.4 XD SKELETOX-FISIIES ) . 

Hippocampus guttulatus L’uv. Kuda-l-uiki. 

,, hystrix K. P. Kuda hnd. 

Amphisile scutata L. Kfring. 


SCOMBRESOCIDAE {OAR-EIKES, GAR-EISIIES AXB 
FLYING-FISHES). 


Belone cancila H. B. 

strongylurus v. H. 

,, choram Forsk. 

,, annulata C. V. 

Hemirhamphus limbatus C. V. 
„ far Forsk. 

„ cantoris Blkr. 

buffonis C. V. 
pogonognathus 

Blkr. 

„ fluviatilis Blkr. 

„ georgii C. V. 

Exocoetus oligolepis Blkr. 

„ neglectus Blkr. 

„ nigripinnis C. Y. 

,, speculiger Yal. 


Todiik. 


Eitpid. 

Todak pendek. Puput ban- 
ung. 

Jolong-jolong, Jinjolong. 

r 9f 

?7 77 

Todak pendek. 

Belolan-g. 

77 


AT H E R I N I D A E ( .^-4 XD-SM EL TS ) . 

Atherina forskali. Eenngau, Faku. 

,, temmincki. .. 

MUGILIDAE (GREY MULLETS). 


Mugil planiceps C. Y. 

„ speigleri Blkr. 

„ vaigiensis Q. G. 

cunnesius C. Y. 
,, bleekeri ? 
oeur ror.sk. 
borneensis Blkr. 
PPP. 


Relanak, Jem pul. 

7? 

„ B. tamok. 

75 

Belanak rapnng. 

„ iamok. 

„ anding. 

,, an gin, B. puteh. B. ke- 
dera, Puling darnar, 
Pun tong da mar. Tom- 
bong damar, B. ba- 
kau. Belong. 
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POLYNEMIDAE (THREADFINS). 


Polynemus indicus Shaw. 

Kiirnu, K. janggut, Kubal. 

,, sextarius Bl. Schu. 

Kurau, K. pipit, Lau. 

tetradactylus Shaw. Kurau janggut, Senangin, 


Spuolmng, Kiiha-l. 

„ paradiseus Bl. 

Kurau. 

SPHYRAENIDAE 

(,hARRACUDAS). 

Sphyraena novae-hollandfae 

TrnoJi, AIu-ulu, Kachang- 

Giinth. 

kachang. 

„ obtiisata C. V. 


„ jello V. 

V 

., commersonii (’. A' 

. •- 

STROMATEIDAE (FOMFRETS). 

Stromateus atous C. V, 

BaivaJ chermin. 

„ cinereus Bl. 

Bawal puieh, Bawal itam. 


Bawat kedewas. 

„ niger Bl, 

Banal fambak. 

OPHIOCEPHALIDAE (MURREL). 

Ophiocephalus gachua H. B. 

.\ruan. Berchat. 

„ lucius C. V. 


, striatus Blkr. 

.. . Toman. 

,, spp. 

(tabus. Bujok. 

BERYCIDAE 

(AWy MYGAF). 

Myripristis murdjan Forsk. 

Si'hrkah karang, Logu. 

MONOCENTRIDAE 

(KKiaHr-FISHES). 

Monocentris japonicus Bl. Sclm. Sctonggung. 

PEMPHERIDAE 

{BULL’S-EYES). 

Petnpheris manguia C. V. 

SeiKit karang. 

„ spp. 


KYPHOSIDAE {DRUMMERS). 

Kyphosus cinerascens Forsk. 

TUan rum put. 

„ sp. 

Brra^-brras. 

LOBOTIDAE {DU SKY-PERCH). 

Lobotes surinamensis Bl. 

Perhah periok. Sepat karang. 

TOXOTIDAE {BLOW-FIPE FISHES). 

Toxotes jaculator Pall. 

Sum pit-sum pit. 

„ chatareus II. B. 

9} 
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NAN DID AE {FRESH-WATER PERCHES). 
Catopra fasciata Blkr. Kepau, Petong, Paiong. 


SERRANIDAE (,S'£,’-4 PERCHES). 

Serraainae. 


Centrogenys vaigiensis Q. G. Kerong-kerong, also Meng- 

kerong, Semaram. 

Cromileptes altivelis C. V. Kfrapu, Kerapii sonoli. 


Plectropoma maculatum C. V. 

Epinephelus tauvina Forsk. 

„ ianceolatus Bl. 

„ fasciatus Forsk. 

„ boelang C. Y. 

„ miniatus Forsk. 

„ pantherinus Blkr. 

„ corallicola Blkr. 

„ merra Bl. 

„ fuscoguttatus Forsk. 

„ hoevenii Blkr. 

„ salmoides Lac. 

Priacanthinae. 


Priacanthus tayenus Rich. 
„ hamrur C. V. 

C en tropominae. 
Lates calcarifer Bl. 


Psammoperca vaigiensis C. Y. 
Ambassinae. 


Ambassis commersonii C. Y. 

„ ranga H. B. 

„ gymnocephalus Lac. 

ChUodipteriaae. 

Apogon frenatus Blkr. 

„ spp. 

Lutianinae (Snappers). 
Lutianus raseus Day. 

„ argentimaculatus Forsk. 

„ lineolatus Eiipp. 


johnii Bl. 
sebae C. Y. 
fulviflamma Forsk. 
iioglossus Blkr. 


Kfrapu, Senderong. 

Kerapii, K. liUn. K. kayu. 
K era pit. 

., Senderong. 

,, karang. 

Keretang. Kerapu liimpur. 
Kerapii. 

» 

„ lilin. 

Temenggong. 

Bcraii-barau laid. 

Siakap. aho Kakap. 

Gelain. 

Petek-peiek. 

Sia-sia. 

Semangka. 

Sehekah. 


Ikan merah, Jenehak. 
Ungar, Sendarat. 
Timun-txmun, also Men- 
tiniun. 

Ungar, Jlnehak. 

Jenehak. 
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Lutianus erythropterus Bl. 

„ madras C. V. 

„ sillaoo Bii.'sell. 

„ bohar Forsk. 

„ decussatus C. Y. 

„ vitta Q. C4. 

„ spp. 

Therapon theraps C. Y. 

„ jarbua Forsk. 

„ puta C. Y. 

„ quadrilineatus Bl. 
Diploprion bifasciatum K. Y. 
Mesoprion sp. 

SILLAGINIDAE 
Sillago sihama Forsk. 

„ maculatus Q. G. 

SCIAENIDAE 
Sciaena diacanthus Lao. 
Ucbrina russellii C. Y. 
Otolithus maculatus C. Y. 

„ argenteus C. Y. 

„ ruber Bl. Schn. 

» spp. 


Collichthys biaurita Cant. 


K uning-huning . 
Bumhong-rumhong . 
Tanda-ta/ida. 

»> 

2'im un-iim un, Mintimun. 

Bamhangan, Mambang or 
Bambang, Merawan, Blr- 
kil, Senggarat. 
Keroitg-kerong, also MSng- 
kerong and Tengkerong. 
Ki‘rong-kerong. 

99 

Sia-nia. 

Gerui-gerui. 

C‘ wmriyGS”). 

Ubi, Bulus-bulus, BSbulits, 
Kfdondong. 

Ubi, Bulus-bnlus, Bebulus, 
Kedondong. 

{JEW -FISHES). 

T ember ell. 

Gclama. 

Jarang gigi. 

Gelama panjang, Jarang 

f/igi- 

Jarang gigi. 

Gclama panjang, G. papan, 
G. China, G. sekang or 
sengkang, G. rapang, G. 
batu, G. itam, G. perak, 
G. batu Keling, G. lanjut, 
G. kilning dada, G. dalii 
tinggi, G. chirua, G. pi- 
sang. 

Selampai, Jarang gigi. 


GERRIDAE (“ SILVER-BREAM ”) . 
Gerres filamentosus C. V. Kapas-kapas. 

„ abbrevlatus Blkr. „ 

„ altispinnis ? Sedakang. 

„ oblongus C. Y. Tampok-tampok. 
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Equula edentula Bl. 

Kekek gedahang, Sending. 

Oazza minuta Bl. 

„ labu. 


LACTARIIDAE (SELEMAH). 

Lactariu^ delicatuius C. Y. 

SManah. 


PRISTIPOMATIDAE 

(GRUETERS). 

Pristipoma maculatum Bl. 

Gerut-gerut. Chclek mata. 


hasta Bl. 

yy 

fy 

operculare Playfair. 

Am pas iehu. 

3J 

guoraca C. Y. 

Gerut-gerut. 

Diagramma crassipinum Eiipp. 

Ti’hal bihir. 

yy 

pictum Thunb. 

yy 

yy 

cinctum Tem. Sehleg. 

y yy 

yy 

punctatum Blkr. 

yy 

yy 

spp. 

Besikor. Mhikor, Mandi 



abu, Kacbi. 

Pentapus caninus Blkr. 

.-Injang-anjang. 

yy 

sp. 

Selincbing. 


SPARIDAE (SEA-BREAMS). 

Scolopsis ghanarti Forsk. 

Anjang-anjang. 

yy 

cancellatus C. Y. 

Pasir-pasir. 

yy 

ciliatus Lac. 

-y 

yy 

vosmeri Bl. 


yy 

bimaculatus C. Y. 


yy 

monogramma K. V. H. 


yy 

personatus C. Y. 

GerHak lanfai. 

yy 

bilineatus Bl, 

Kerisi Bali. 

yy 

torquatus C. Y.(‘) 

Pi'nt-pijat. 

Synagris notatus Day. 

I\''risi. 

yy 

japonicus Giinth. 

, Geretak Innta.. 

yy 

taeniopterus C. Y. 

,, 

yy 

tolu C. Y. 


yy 

nematopus Blkr. 

aji-aji. 

Caesio 

kuning Bl. 

P duh. 

yy 

lunaris Ehr. 

, 

j’ 

pinjalu Blkr. 

.^alu-jalu. -lenjalu. Iknn 



"’rraJi Clnua. D''^ah. 

yy 

cbrysozona K. AL H. 

I' ’a'' karnng. 

I, 

Day gives S. torquahii = S. rosmeit form r b nf ' i ■ vo mg 

and the 

laiter the adult, but Bleeker regirds th’m as separ it* sue -ies, a^ do 

the Malays. 
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Proteracanthus sarissophorus 

Cant. 

Lethrinus nebulosus Forsk. 
Sparus hasta Bl. Schn.(M 

„ datnia H. B. 


Baiu. 

Asoh-asoh, Gereiak lanlai. 

Kapas-kapas, Bengkong- 
kong, Bekukong, Ktiku, 
Bandan. 

Pinang-pinang, Bar 'J ok. 


MULLIDAE (RED MULLETS). 
Upeneus tragula Eichardson. Biji nangka. 

„ luteus Blkr. Lebai. 

Mulloides flavolineatus Lae. 


SCORPIDIDAE (BAT-FISHES). 


Psettus argenteus L. 

„ falciformis Lac. 


Gfdabang. 

Senyor. 


CHAETODONTIDAE (CORAL-FISHES AND BUTTER 

FISHES). 


Ephippus orbis Bl. 

„ argus L. 

Chelmo rostratus L. 
Heniochus macrolepidotus L. 
Holacanthus sexstriatus C. V. 

mesoleucus BL 
., annularis Bl. 

spp. 

Platax teira For.-k. 

,, batavianus C. V. 
vespertilio Bl. 
Chaetodon octofasciatus L. 

„ vagabundus L. 


Daun bdliaru. 

Ketang. 

Pipit. Sumpit-siimpit. 
Gombing. 

Inggu. 

Ketang. 

Bc.bi. 

Daun, Bonang. 

Tudong p<'riok. 

Pinang-pinang. 
Sumpit-sumpit, Pinang- 
pinang. 


DREPANIDAE (MOON-FISH). 
Drepane punctata L. Daun bdharu. 


I. According to Day, A. Aiisia = S.birJa. 
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TEUTHIDIDAE {“BLACK TREVALLY”). 

Den gkis. 


Teuthis nebulosa. 

„ virgata C. V. 

, „ stellata Forsk. 

„ java L. 

„ concatena C. V. 

,, dorsalis C. Y. 

„ oramin Giinth.(^) 


Ketang, Denglcis. 

Lumhan. Ketang, Deham. 
Leham. 

(telibcs, Ketang. 

Ketang. 

Gelibas, Belibas. 

Lambai. 


„ sp. 

OSPHROMENIDAE (GOURAMI. FIGHTING FISHES. 

ETC.). 


Osphromenus olfax L. 

malayanus Duneker. 
trichopterus Pall. 
Anabas scandens Dald. 
Luciocephalus piilcher Graj’. 
Betta pugnax Cant. 

,. beliica Sauv. 

» snp. 

Polyacanthus hasselti C. Y. 


Kalui. 

Biji durian. 

Sepat. 

Piiyu-pugu, Pepuyu, BHoh. 

Tuinbok tebing. 

Ikan belaga, Sempila, PS~ 
laga, Pala. 

Ikan belaga, Sempila, P6- 
laga, Lampila. 

-Inak ampit, A. karing. Ea- 
ring gajah. 

Kepar. 


POMACENTRIDAE {CORAL-FISHES). 
Amphiprion ephippium Bl. Inggv. 

,. frenatus Brev. „ 

Dascyllus sp. „ 

Pomacentrus albofasciatusiSchleg. „ 

Giyphidodon coelestinus C. Y. Combing. 

„ notatus Day. Kepau taut. Keying. 


LABRIDAE {“ WRASSES” 

Chaerops omnopterus Eich. 

oligacanthus Blkr. 
Cossyphus diana Lac. 

Chilinus fasciatus Bl. 

„ chlorurus Bl. 

Anampses coeruleopunctatus 

Eiipp. 


OR PARROT-FISHES). 
Tokak. 

Logu. 

Tokak. 

Buyan, Boy an. 

Jampong, Bayan, Boyan. 
Selicliin. 


I. Day suggests that oramin may prove to be synonymous with dorsalis 
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Platyglossus dussumieri C. V. 

BeloJok l-arang. 

Novacula spp. 

Mancli ahu, Mesikor, Kaclii. 

Julis lunaris. 

Bechol-. 

SCARIDAE {-TARBOT-WEASSES 

Pseudoscarus ghobbam Forsk. 

Ketarnp. 

„ rivulatus 1'. Y. 

Kcilat. 

Pseudodax moluccanus C. V. 

Bi’choli. 



CARANQI DAE ( " IIORSE-MA C REBELS ’’ ) . 

Caranx 

rottleri Bl. 

Chhicha-ru. S^ikoi-. Jam- 



jar u. 


kalla C. Y. 

Sehir. Khnljong. 


gallus L. 

Sagai. Chermin. 

55 

armatus Forsk. 

Sagai. 

55 

kurra C. Y. 

•''clar. Kfmboiig. 

55 

gymnostetboides Blkr. 

Sflar kilning. 

55 

djeddaba Forsk. 

SfVar bafang. 

55 

compressus Dav. 

Sflar Iftnp-letnp, Daing be- 



lang, 

55 

ire C. Y. 

Selar abu-abii. 

55 

boops C. Y. 

Jalu-jalu (?). 

55 

oblongus C. Y. 

Selar Iftnp-lehip. 

55 

speciosus Forsk. 

Daing bfJang. 

55 

spp. 

Bfrka.9. S'ongsong ants. Se- 


lar bnlai, S. lepir, Bagat, 
Mamong, Fflaling, Kfde- 
nint, (jfrepoh, Deinbudok. 



JVlene maculata Bl. Sclm. 

Kekek gfdahang, K. Jaica. 

Tracbynotus ovatus L. 

Xgior-ni/ior. 

55 

bailloni Lac. 

Sflar. 

Cborinemus moadetta C. V. 

Tnlang. Sfliap. 

55 

lysan Forsk. 

5* 55 

55 

Sti Petri C. A'. 

55 55 

SCOMBRIDAE {MACKERELS, TUAXIES, ETC.). 

Scomber microlepidotus Eiipp. 

Belata, Kfnibotig. 

Tbynnus tbunnina C. V. 

Ikan ayer, Tongkol, Senibak, 



Choreng, Kenihal mas, 
Tonibol mas. 
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Cybium kv^hlii C. Y. 

„ commersonii Lac. 

„ lineolatum (\it. 

,. guttatum Bl. Schn. 

TRICHIURIDAE {HAIR-TAILS). 

Trichiurus savala Cut. Timali-timah, Selayur, 

Langgai, Puchuk. 

„ haumela Forsk. Timah-timah, Selayur, 

Langgai, Puchuk. 


Tenggiri, Lading, Tohok, 

Langi. 

9f ?? 99 

T. papan „ „ „ 


HISTIOPHORIDAE (SAIL-FISHES). 
Histiophorus gladius BrouS'. Selayer, Layer, Layeran. 

„ spp. Titmhok banir, Mersuji. 


PLEURONECTIDAE (FLAT FISHES). 


Psettodes erumei Bl. 


Lidah, SabHah. 


Pseudorhombus russelli Gray. 
Synaptura achira Duucker. 

„ orientalis Bl. Schn. 
commersoniana Lac. 
Cynoglossus lida Blkr. 

., lingua H. B. 

., elongatus Giinth. 

., hamiitonii Giinth. 

,, cantoris Blkr. 

Plagusia bilineata Bl. 


99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 


GOBIIDAE {‘^GOBIES”). 

Eleotris butis H. B. Belontok. 


Gobius giuris H. B. 

sadanundio H. B. 

„ sp. aff. caninus C. V. (?). 
viridipunctatus ? 
Periophthalmus schlosseri Pall. 

koelreuteri Pall. 


Belodok. 

kerapu. 

,, lobang. 

Belontok. 

Temhakid, Limh, BSlodok. 
Relachak. 


Trypauchen vagina Bl. TUan pasir. 

Apocryptes lanceolatus Bl. Schn. Belodok. 
Boleophthalmus boddaerti Pall. „ 


ECHENEIDIDAE (SUCKING-FISHES). 

Echineis naucrates. Gemi, Gedemi, Rumu-rumi.. 
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SCORPAENIDAE (GOBLIN-FISHES). 


Scorpaena polyprion Blkr. 
Pterois antennata Blkr. 

Pelor didactyllum Pall. 
Centropogon indicus Da}'. 
Synancia verrucosa Bl. Schn. 
Synancidium horridum L. 
(Unidentified), 


Lepu, Depu, Gedempu. 


„ semaram. 

S e m a ra m ka ra n g . 

Lepu. 

L. herangut^ L. landak. 


PLATYCEPHALIDAE (FL.VF-IIEADS) . 
Platycephalus punctatus C. T. Baji-baji. 

„ tuberculatus C. V. ,, 

,, macracanthus Blkr. „ 


LEPTOSCOPIDAE (STAR-GAZERS). 
Percis pulchella Teui. Schleg. Fukul gindang. 

BATRACHIDAE (FROG-FISHES). 
Batrachus grunniens L. Kfrtakok. 

M A ST A C E M B E LI DAE ( 5FI A' r-£'£'XS ) . 
Mastacembelus unicolor U. Y. Tilan or Telan. 

,, maculatus C. A'. „ „ 

,, armatus I..aL-. ., ,, 


ANTENNARIIDAE (ANGLER-FISHES) . 
Antennarius cantori Blkr. Lepu. Depu, Gedempu. 

„ caudimaculatus Giintli. „ ., ,. 

„ coccineus Giinth. „ ., ,. 

„ hispidus Bl. Schn. ,, , Kelalawar. 


MALTHIDAE (CROAKERS). 
Halieutaea stellata Wahl. 3 ekok. 

TRIACANTHIDAE (LEATHER-fACKETS) . 


T riacanthus 

strigilifer Cant. 

Barat-harai. 

>7 

blochii Blkr. 

yy 

yy 

brevirostris Schleg. 

yy 

yy 

oxycephalus Blkr. 

, Tunjang langit. 


nieuhofi Blkr. 

yy 

V 

spp. 

,, Lcmbu. 


Lcmbu. 
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BALISTIDAE {LEATHER- JACKETS). 


Batistes stellatus Lac. 


Jehong. Ayam. 


Monacanthus hajam Elkr. 

„ sinensis L. 

,, choerocephalus Blkr. 

,, penicilligerus Cuv. 

„ monoceros L. 

Anacanthus barbatus Gray. 


Ayam. 
Barat-barai. 
KerosoJc, Ayam. 
Barat-barat. 
KerosoJc padi. 

Seligi. 


OSTRACIONTIDAE (BOX-FISIIES). 

Biintal kotak, B. batu. 

V .•? 99 

99 99 99 99 

TETRODONTIDAE (GLOBE-FISHES). 

Tetrodon lunaris Bl. Sclui. Bnntal pisang. 

„ reticularis Bl. Schn. dttri. 

DIODONTIDAE (PORCUFIXE-FISHES) . 

Diodon novemmaculatus Blkr. Biinfal landaJc. 

„ hystrix L. ,, „ 

SCYLLIIDAE (DOG FISHES). 

Scyllium marmoratum Benii. Yu pendeic. 

Stegostoma tigrinum L. Yu cbechaJc, Yu toJceJc. 

Chiloscyllium indicum L. Yu tolceJc, Yu belangJcas. 

CARCHARIIDAE (SHARKS). 

Carcharias dussumieri ^'al. Yu. 

Caleocerdo rayneri McD. B. Yu tenggiri. 

(Unidentified). Yu jerong, Yu sambaran, 

Yu punui, Yu laras, Yu 
cliOnangi, Yu bodoJt. 

SPHYRNIDAE (HAMMER-HEAD SHARKS). 

Sphyrna (Zygaena) malleus Risso. Yu bengJcong, Y. palang, Y, 

sunggul. 

(Zygaena) blochii Guv. Yu bengJcong, Y. palang, Y. 

sanggul. 


Ostracion nasus Bl. 

„ cubicus L. 

,, cornutus L. 
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PRISTIDAE {TRUE S.UY-F1SIIES). 

Pristis cuspidatus Lath. Beroi, Yu parang, Yu ger- 

gaji, Yu todak. 

RHINOBATIDAE {BEAKED RAYS). 

Rhinobatus thonini Lac. I u kia-kia, Kemejan. 

Rhynchobatus djeddensis Forsk. ,, ,, „ 

TORPEDINIDAE {ELECTRIC RAYS). 

Narcine timlei Bl. Schn. Puri kebas. 

Astrape dipterygia Bl. Schn. , P. bunga. 

Temera bardwickii Gray. Unchin. 


TRYQONIDAE {STIXG-RAYS). 

Trygon uarnak Forsk. Pari kdawar. 

„ sepben Forsk. >• bdidera. P. daun. 

„ walga M. IT. ,• Mat. 

„ kublii M. H. „ rimau. 

Urogymnus asperrimus Bl. Schn. dedap. 


MYLIOBATIDAE {EAGLE-RAYS). 


Alyliobatis vespertilio Blkr. 

„ nieubofi Bl. Schn. 

Aetobatis narinari Euphr. 
Rbinoptera adspersa M. H. 
Dicerobatis eregoodoo Cant. 
Ceratoptera ebrenbergii M. H. 


Pari kelairar. 

7T >? 

,, lang. 

„ daun. 

„ pans. 

paus, P. kola. 


UNIDENTIFIED {RAYS). 
Sai, Mengkai, Setoka. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


I’. iSo : ior Tarpin read Tarpon. 

1*. ; add Beras-beras. Spanm sarba. 

The Tarwhine of Australia. 
Sea-Bream. Fam. Sparidae. 

1*. 271: add Sparus sarba Forsk. Beras-berae. 
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